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PREFACE 


Since the opening of the Pana.na Canal, the attention of 
the United States lias been drawn .ncre and more to those 
Caribbean aiwl Gulf regions, vvhkh wen% until 'ynnparatively 
recent times, the eeononiie center of the New World and the 
source of a coiisIderabl(r of Ih.al wealth which kept the 

wheels of industry rutining in the Old. if 'lobacc'o was King 
in the seventeenth, and Cotton in the nineteenth, then Sugar 
surely held the scepter in the eigliteenth century. 

This book was writUai before the United States began the 
negotiations that Jiavc resulted in the transfer of ihe Danish 
West Indian islands to the United Stales. l'‘he increased in- 
terest of Americans in Caribbean lands, and the scarcity of 
authoritative historical books u))on the subject will it is hoped 
justify its appearance now. It assumes a certain curiosity on 
the pait of the reader, first, as to how the Danish-Norwegian 
state becfime interested in the islands off ihe Spanish Main, 
anil second, how so small a stiite lias managed to retain its liold 
for nearly two f*enluries and a half. 

The pages wliich follow record an episode in the time when 
Sugar was King. They arc the result of an attemj>t to identify 
and appraise a number of official and other papers found in 
the Bancroft Collection at the University of California. These 
documents had come from the Danish West Indian islands, 
and were first brought to the writer’s attention by Professor 
Henry Morse Stephens under whose inspiration and guidance 
the subsequent investigations were carried on. The paucity 
of the printed material dealing with the history of Danish 
colonization in America led to a search in the Danish libraries 
and archives for further light. The entire archives of the 
Danish W’est India and Guinea Company were found substan- 
tially intact in their repository in the state archives building of 
Denmark near Christiansborg castle. Except for the labors of 
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a few scholars in 5 ,careh of genealogical and biographical in- 
iormation, the colhiction had to all appearances scarcely been 
touched. 

Witli such a wealth of material to go through, the writer 
cannot claim to have exhaustcnl his subject, but he hopes to 
have made more intelligible than hitherto the story of one of 
those commercial joint-stock companies that were so closely 
associated with the seventeenth and eighteenth century ex- 
ploitation of New World resources. 

Treated by itself, colonial history is well-nigh meaningless. 
Only w'hen considered as part of European history — indeed, 
when related somehow to universal history — does it become 
vital. It is olivious that the political and economic development 
of American colonies cannot be adequately followed without 
giving considerable attention to the for(*es that prompted, and 
largely guided, commercial ventures. The present work is the 
history of a company comi>osed mainly of Danish business 
men intent upon embracmg such commercial opportunities as 
the New W’orld seemed to offer them. Tljeir headquarters 
were in Coperihrigen, their factories, or trading centers, in the 
West Indies and on tlie Guinea coast. Business was the chief 
aim, the establishment of a colony an incident, of their en- 
deavors. Yet one <’aiinot be uiiderstocMl .apart from the other. 

The r6le played by Denmark-Norway in tropical coloniza- 
tion was indeed not large and not infrequently the interest of 
the English — or American — reader will (tenter in wdiat th<^ men 
of the North saw and heard in the West Indies, rather than in 
what they did there. Yet, there was enough of what iriight be 
called economic solidarity in the Western commercial world 
to lend the Danish occupation a genuine interest. Despite 
locjil differences, the experiences of the Danc^ were fairly typical 
of those of the Dutch, the French, the English, and even the 
Spanish merchants and fwliiiinistrators. The physical condi- 
tions w’^ilh wiiich all had to contend w^ere nearly identical. The 
political and eoononiic ideas w'hich the Europeans wdio sought 
to earn their livelihood in the West Indies brought w'ith them 
had many points of similarity. In fact, the poi)iilatioii of many 
of the islands was surprisingly cosmopolitan. 
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In the eighty-four years of its existence, the Company led 
a varied and interesting life. During its early years it sur- 
vived the competition of Dutch, French, English, and Branden- 
burg business, whether private or corporate. With the opening 
of the new century it experienced the welcome, if rather hectic, 
glow of a period of prosperity induced by a general European 
war, tlial of the Spanish Succession.. In the era of speculation 
and depression that followed the returu of peace, the Danish 
Company had its exjjerlence with proper money expedients as a 
cure for hard times. 

In the history of the slave trade and ot that tropical agri' 
culture which it was calculated to promote, and in *he growth 
of the idea of self-govcminent, the experience of the Danish 
colonies is suggestive . Though St. Thomas has been popularly 
associated with butreaneers and pirates, some of wnose exploits 
are recorded in the following pages, it has scarcely been sus- 
pected heretofore that a considerable part of C.aptain Kidd’s 
“treasure” found its way to the warehouses and ships of Danes 
and Brandenburgers on the island. 

But what was after all far more important than random calls 
by pirates w^as the fact that the Company helped to supjily 
Europe with sugar, cotton and what are still known in Danish 
shops as colonial wares. Moreover, it served as a training school 
for statesmen who after this experience found the transition 
from the business of the Company to affairs of state less dif- 
ficult to compass. 

The writer lias not liesitated to let the actors tell their own 
story, but Uy obviate needless obstruction to the narrative, 
and for the benefit of those readers who may care to probe 
deeper into the subject, such illustrative and statistical ma- 
terial as could not well be included in the body of the text has 
been incorporated into the appendix. Many names of char- 
acters and places not familiar to English readers in their Danish 
form have been anglicized where possible. The following list 
of Danish equivalents for the rendering of proper names given 
in the text is offered in the hope of preventing undue confusion 
for such as may care to consult the original records. Chris- 
tian = Christiern; George = Jorgen; Peter = Peder, Pieter; 
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John = Jan, Johan, Johannes, Jens; Oliver = Oliger; William = 
Willem, Wilhelm; Severin = Soren; also Unicorn = Enhiorn- 
ingen; Unity = Eenigheden; Electoral Prince = Churprinz; the 
Peace = Freden; the Gilded Crown = den Forgyldte Krone; 
the Red Cock = den RMe TIane. 

To friends who have assisted him in numerous ways, the 
writer wjsh(‘;5 to exjircss his gratitude. Chief among these is 
Pn)fessor 11. Morse Stephens, Satlicr Professor of History at 
the University of California, to whose generous encourage- 
ment this work owes its inception. He has followed the progress 
of the investigations with a never-flagging interest, and has 
always been ready to place his greiit store of knowledge at the 
writer’s <Iisposal. To Professor Charles H. Hull of Cornell 
University for patient guidance and valued instruction during 
a year at that institution as Fellow in American history, to 
Profes.sor Herbert E. Holton of tlie UnivcTsity of California 
for constructive criticism, to Mr. Herbert 1. Priestley for 
valuable bil)liograi)hical hints, to Professor W. R. R. Pinger 
and Miss Floren<!e IJvingstoiie for suggestions as to style, 
sincere thanks arc due. To f he offichils in the Danisli archives 
and librarie.s wliose services were generously j)laccd at his dis- 
posal, the author t^ikc.s pleasure in acknowledging his debt, 
and especially to former Rigsarkirary Dr. V. Sechcr and his 
staff at the state and provincial archives, Dr. V. Christensen 
of the Raad,siuearku\ Professor Kninl Fabriciiis, Dr. Ove Paul- 
.scn, the oflif ials of the Royal and Ibiiversily Libraries, and to 
Fru Anna Backer. Their uniform courtesy ami helpfulness 
are among the writer’s pleasant memories of his 3 "oar in Copen- 
hagen. 

To His Excellency Dr. Maurice Francis Egan, Anieric^an 
minister to Denmark, Uie writer desires tu cxj>re.ss his gratitude 
for assistaiu^e in securuig acce.ss to materials. To the Regents 
of the University of California, for aid in making possible the 
procuring of needed transcripts, grateful .Kknowledgment is 
due. 

The difficulty of correcting proof and checking up references 
to manu.script souri'es when archives are thousands of miles 
removed from the scene of writing may serve to explain, though 
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not to excuse, textual errors. The writer is indebted to Pro- 
fessor Hull for generous assistance in reading the final proofs. 

The present work, submitted as a thesis b partial fulfilment 
of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at 
tlie University of California b May, 1915, is the first volume 
of three which the writer hopes to devote to the history of the 
Danish West India Islands. Tlie second wiU follow the for- 
tunes of the colonics down lo the end of tlie Nap«>leonic Wars, 
and the third will brbg tlie sto»y down to the present time. In 
view, however, of the current interest arous id b the islands as 
a result of tlieir uurchasc by the United States, a supplementary 
chapter has been added to t)il vidnme, summarizing their 
more recent history. 

Pomona College, 

Claremont, California, 

April 15 , 1917 . 
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TNTRODUriTION 


In the month of December, 1916, the Danish Government 
solemnly transferred the scvcreignly of the Danish West India 
Islands to the Governnierit of the United States, and tliree 
months later the United Stales took i^ossession of l!ie islands of 
St. Thomas, St. John, and St. Croix. From point of view, 
this was the natural develoiniicnt of the Lnited Stiites as a 
West India power. The island of St. Tliomas closely approaches 
island of Porto Rico, the first island of the Caribbean Sea of 
which the United Stales became possessor. Ail that will appear 
upon the maji will be the extension of the Amerii-an Go^^e^n- 
inent from Porto Rico a little to the soutJiejist. From a stra- 
tegical standpoint , the chief value of the Danish Islands to tlic 
United States is the possession of the harbor of St. Thomas; 
from an economic standpoint, it signifies a little further tcrritoiy 
producing tnipical fruits for the states of the eastern seaboard; 
from a political standjioint, it means another step in the expan- 
sion of the United States. But from the liistorian’s outlook, it 
means the ending of the colonial power of Denmark, and thereby 
marks an epoch in history. 

The histniy of the ^Vest India Islands has a particular signif- 
icance to all students of the history of America. It was in the 
West Indies that took place the most bitter and prolonged 
struggle in American waters during the seventeentli and eight- 
eentli centuries. It is generally pointed out, with a sniff of con- 
tempt, that througli the lack of prophetic vision among the 
statesmen of the eigiiteenth centiiiy% it was proposed during tlie 
negotiations of the Treaty of Paris, in 1763, that the triumphant 
English Ministry should not tiike Canada from France, but one 
of the French West India Islands, so much more valuable did the 
commerce of the West Indies appear than the possession of 
Canada. It was in the West Indies that the most famous naval 
combats of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were 

[ xvii 1 
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fought, hy itie English against the Spanish in tlie seventeenth 
century, and by tlu! J^higliash against the French in the eighteenth 
centur>^ The struggle for the possession of the West Indies was, 
among the European nations of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, both political and economic. To use a phrase 
of Doctor Weslergaard's, those were tlie days when “sugar was 
king.” TJm‘ J7ni)ortancc of the sugar trade overcame all other 
considerations, and the Euroj)ean nation that could grow its 
own sugar cane and import its own sugar in its own ships had an 
immense commercial lulvanUige over other countries. The 
fieculiar geographical formation of the West India Islands gave 
every one of the maritime nations of Europe a chance to grow 
its own sugar. The earliest of these nations in the W'est Indies, 
Spain, counted ratlu‘r on other staples than sugar, and paid 
more attention to its mainland possessions than to its island 
possessions, (ircat Britfiin, by its settlement of Barbados and 
St. (Christopher and by its comjuest of Jamaica, definitely 
started its (uireer as a })lanter and importer of sugar, and the 
French, the Dutch, the Danes, and even the (Courlanders 
followed the example. One of the most, interesting experiments 
in this direction was that of Denmark. 

D<K*tor Waldemar Weslergaard, a scholar of Danish extrac- 
tion, though born in the United States, undert,ook. some years 
ago, to study the history of the Danish West India Islands. 
Ilis knowledge of the Danish language from his childhood 
caused Jiini to study with great interest (*ertaiji Danish West 
India documents of primary" importance which had been col- 
lected for Mr. H. H. Bancroft of San Francisco, and which now 
form part of tlie Bancroft Librar^% in the possession of the 
University of California. In his study of tliese particular docu- 
ments, Doctor W'estergaard di.scovered that not even in the 
Danish language was tliere any reliable history of the Danish 
West Indies. He therefore resolvt*d to go to Denmark, and 
there soon found that the Danish historians .had neglected the 
history of their colonial posse.ssions. He spent about a year 
working among the Danish documents, and was thereby enabled 
to obUiin first-hand information as to the history of the Danish 
W’esl India Islands, and to write a history of the Danish settle- 
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ments based principally upon primary authorities. This in- 
troduction is not intended to be mere laudation of Doctor 
Westergaard or an account of his rescarrrhes, which are described 
sufficiently well in h*s bibliography. The originality and 
merits of his book can be seen by the most superficial reader. 
Still less is this introduction intended to be a review of his book; 
it will be rather an attempt to set 1011:11 the results of Doctor 
Westergaard’s labors us bearing upon tiie genera! history of the 
seventeenth and eighl<5enth centuries. 

Students of Am#Ticun colonial history know vrell enough the 
importance of tin*, chartered companies, tlirough which wap 
made possible the early English settlement of tlic Atlantic 
M'aboard of the present Tbiited States of Americ^a. But tliese 
tiompanies whicli dealt with the mainland settlements only 
exhibit on a small s(*ale the general principles by which c^om- 
panies were chartered for trade and plantation, not only by the 
English Government but by other European countries as w<Jl. 
Some day it may be possible to bring out the likeness and un- 
likeness between the conditions under which companies were 
cliartered in Great Britain, France, the Netherlands, and 
Denmark. M. Pierre Bonnassieux, in his Les Grandes Coni- 
pagnies de Commerce^ has given the outlines of such a study, and 
other French writers have dealt with }>hases of the French East 
India Company in particular. More interesting, if it could be 
made accessible from the primary sources, would be the history, 
and especially^ tiie early history, of tlic Dutch companies. The 
story of tlie English companies before 1720 has been written by 
Mr. William R. Scott, but their later history is scattered about 
in many different books dealing with India and America. On 
all of them is light tlirown by Doctor Westergaard’s elaborate 
study of the Danish company. In these modern days, an 
attempt is being made to revive the chartered-company idea in 
England, and the British North Borneo Company, under Sir 
Alfred Dent; the Britisli East Africa Company, under Sir 
William Mixekinnon; the British South Africa Company, under 
Cecil Rhodes; and the British West Africa Company, under Sir 
George Taubman-Goldie, have all of them been an adaptation 
of seventeenth-centuiy ideas to nineteenth-centuiy conditions. 
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There have been two great principles of expansion and settle- 
ment of European nations in Asia, Africa, and America. The 
one, direct conquest and settlement by the governments of 
European nations, and the other the tapping of the financial 
resources of different countries through charters granted to 
companies of merchants who subscribed capital for settlement 
and trade beyond the seas, under the direct permission or 
license of their respective governments. Spain and Portugal 
were the two countries that believed in direct expansion under 
royal authority. In some ways, the Portuguese experiment is 
more interesting, especially in regard to trade, than the far 
larger Spanish development of empire. The Portuguese Govern- 
ment, after the discovery of the direct sea route to India by 
Vasco da Gama, kept in its own hands as a government the 
entire trade of Asia. It was the Portuguese king s agents who 
purcdiased the cargoes for Portuguese royal sliips in India and 
Ceylon, in Cliina and Japmi and Malacca, in Persia and Arabia. 
These cargoes of Asiatic j)rt>duce were brought to Lisbon in the 
king’s ships, and the goods wxtc then j>urchased by individual 
merchants out of the king’s warehouses. It would be possible to 
dwell at length upon the direct action of the Spanish and 
Portuguese (jovenimcnts in the work of expansion, settlement, 
and trade in Asia, Mrica, and America, but the illustration of 
Uie Portuguese Government’s control of the Asiatic trade wdll 
serve to point out the chief characteristics of government, direc- 
tion. Other countries, notably Great Britain and the Protestant 
Netherlands in the sixteenth century, and France and Denmark 
in the seventeenth century, did not, for the most part, work 
through direct governmental agency, but tlirough charteretl 
companies. The relation between these chartered comiianies 
and the governments of their respective countries is a matter of 
great interest, and much new light is thrown ujion it by Doctor 
Westergmird’s very careful presentation of the relation between 
the D.anish West India Company and the Danish Government. 

It so liappened that Danish expansion into the West Indies 
took place at the time w'hen the government of Denmark- 
Norway was entirely in the hands of the Crown. The Revolu- 
tion of 1660 had put an end to any body of representatives in a 
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legislature, and the Cro^vn look entire charge of all matters of 
administration. In Denmark, tlierefore, there was none of that 
interference on the part of the legislature which marks the 
history, in particular, of tlic English East India Company, which 
never quite knew, in the seventecritli century, whether it was 
under the Crown or under Parliament, while it knew \^Gry well 
in the eighteenth ceiilury that it must expect tlie interference 
of Parliament whenever an .'pporluiiil.v offered. The Danish 
Crown, therefore, played a oonsiderable part in the history of the 
Danish Com]>any, even more than that of the Freiif^h Crown 
in the hist(»ry <»f the various IVeiich <*<>iiipaiiies. In France, as 
in the Protestant Netherlands, lie- main rciiaiiv'c ot the respec- 
'ive chartered comj)ani(\^ was upon the various mercantile 
corporations, or rallier organizations of the business inter^'sks of 
France; while in England it was the individual rn ..rchants that 
rallied together to form the first holders of stock iii the great 
plantation and commercial compaiiii^s. 

A point to be noticed is that the Danish Company was, at tlic 
same time, a plantation and a trading company. In the minds 
of the expansionists of the seventeenth and cighteciiLh centuries 
there was no gre»at distinction made between trade and planta- 
tion, and all students of English history w'ill remtimber tlie 
important functions of the Bouril of Trade and Plantations, 
whose administrative powers extended over the varied interests 
of English colonial expansion. Doctor W'estergaard has clearly 
distinguished between plantation and trade, and has shown how 
different were the problems presented by eaiJi of them. 

The staple product of the Danish West India plantations, as 
of the plantations in all the other islands, was sugar. Doctor 
Westergaard explains at length the character of the sugar 
plantations, the working of the muimfacturc of sugar, and the 
intensive cultivat ion of the sugar cane follow^ed by th(5 inevitable 
exhaustion of the soil. But the chief problem of the sugar 
planters was labor. At first, the Danish Company tried to 
make use of the dregs of tlie wliitc population of Copenhagen. 
But tliese first DaiiisJi immigrants died off like flics. They were 
unable to withstand labor in the Tropics. This had also been 
discovered by the English in the seventeenth century, and, 
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indeed, by all Euroi>ean planters in the West Indies. The 
natives of the islands could not work, and the labor problem, 
therefore, produced tlie negro slave trade. This meant the 
establishment by Dt‘nniark, as well as by the other countries 
owning plantations, f>f barracoons, defended by forts, on the 
west coast of Africa, where negro slaves could be collected for 
transport to the West Indies. Veiy carefully has Doctor 
Westergaard described these establishments, and shown their 
importance to ilie prosperity of the Islands. Indeed, a careful 
study of his book and of his appendixes will show what some may 
think a disproportionate amount of s])ace devoted to the slave 
trade. On the other hand, it must be borne in mind that the 
negro slave tra<le was one of the most important phases of com- 
merce in the eighteenth eentuiy, and that the wise stockholder 
in a West India trading and plantation company would naturally 
endeavor to have the company import slav(;s for its own and the 
planters’ use in company shi}>s rather than U> buy them at a 
big ])rofit to slave traders of other countries. 

Denmark is a very small country coiiipared to Spain, Prance, 
and Great ilritain, and yet shows in the history of her West 
India Islands, it is possible to say, many illustrations of the 
mistakes that ruined the more extensive experiments of otlier 
nations. This is not the proper place to describe IXxrtor Westcr- 
gaard’s treatment of individuals, although he has made quite a 
picture gallery of governors, factors, captains, C!ha]>lains, states- 
men, and politicians. To some readers, his personal description 
of individuals will appeal more than any other feature, but to 
others the larger economw* and political questions involved will 
seem of grt^ater interest. One episode in particular might be 
here mentioned, the story of tlie Brandenburg Company. Tlie 
Great Elector of Brandenburg is a figure to conjure with; from 
him started the larger growth of tlie House of Iloherizollern and 
its development into King of Prussia and German Euqieror. 
Those who read the past in the light of the present have some- 
times wondered that neither Brandenburg nor Prussia had its 
part, ill the great movement of colonial expansion. Close stu- 
dents of Hohenzollern history’' know that Frederick the (Jreat of 
Pnissia deliberately resolved not to make his state into a naval 
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or a colonial power, but comparatively few know that tlie 
attempt was made earlier, not in the direct fashion of sov- 
ereignty, but through an arrangement with the King of Den- 
mark, in the West Indies. Tt seems curious, at the present 
time, to think of the Hohenzollem Trince, aiid one as famous as 
the Great Elector, making arrangements with Denmark for a 
West India sugar experiment. The story of the Brandenburgers 
has been dealt with at coiifiderabie length by Doctor Wester- 
gaard, and doubtless, ti> some readers, this wi!! prove the most 
interesting new fact brought to their attention. W’e have to 
remember that Brandenburg va:^ a poi'r cov.mry in the seven- 
teenth century", and that it had not the capital or the means to 
develop a colonial power. We Piust remember also that it had 
no sea power, while Deiiuiark-Norway was t)pe of the great sen 
powers, on account of its extended coast line, its geograf)hical 
position, and the efficiency of its sailor-i. 

During the sev^'iitcenth and eighteentli centuries, tJie Dianish 
West Indies passt^d through various stages oi prosperity .and 
failure, and were at times profitable to the Danish Crown and to 
th(‘ Danish people, and at other times a drain upon their re- 
sources. But the time at last came, in tlie nineteenth century, 
when tlien^ was no more profit to be made out of cane sugar, and 
the Diiiiisli Islands definitely decline<l. The abolition of the 
negn) slave trade, tlie development of beet sugar, the building 
up of larger political and economic units, all played their part 
in tlecreasing the value of the Danish West Indies eillujr to 
Denmark or to the inhabitants themselves. The same depres- 
sion from the same causes was to be seen in the West India 
possessions of otlier Euroj)ean c!ountries. Ever since the aboli- 
tion of negro slavery, the English West Indies have been profit- 
less. But for prid", the Danes might have easily .abandoned 
their West India possessioiLS many years .ago. But pride in 
their past is pretty strong in small nation.alitics that have once 
been powers in the world. Denmark, after losing Norway in 
1814, and Schleswig-Holstein in 1864, became a very small na- 
tion indeed, and the Danish West Indies became rather a burden 
than anything else. Only one nation in the world desired the 
possession of the Danish West Indies, and that not for economic 
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reasons. I think that it can be asserted that neither Great 
Britain nor France would have taken them as a gift, but the 
United States of America has, for more than a half century, de- 
sired tlie harbor of St. Thomas for strategic reasons. Porto 
Rico, acquired after the Spanish-American War in 1898, had no 
naval base, and when the Panama Canal was finally undertaken 
and then built, it became worth while for the United States to 
look again towards the acquisition of St. Thomas. The only 
argument against the cession of the Islands was historic pride, 
and in these days of European crisis, historic pride could not 
stand further against actual need. So the Danes made up their 
minds to forget that they had been a West India power, and to 
the great deligJit of the inhabitants of the Islands, who, as 
Doctor Westergaard points out, are generally not Danes, and to 
sell their West India possessions to the United States of Amer- 
ica. It might be imagined that some patriotic Danes would 
feel deeply the loss of the Islands as signifying the passing of an 
historic relic of the Danish past, but the neglect which the 
Danish people have shown for the history of their We^st Indies, 
as show'll in Doctor Wcslergiuinrs statement that no Danish 
scholar has wriUtm the history of the Islands, and that even the 
most valuable primary authorities have been utterly neglected, 
shows that the feeling of historic pride has not gone very deep 
among Danish scholars. At any rate, it should be noted as an 
interesting fact, that the first history of the* Danish West Indies, 
written from primary sources, should be the work of the son of a 
Danish family w'hich immigrated to Nortli Dakota, and that he 
should have receiva*d his liistorical training at the University of 
California. 


II. Mouse Stephens. 
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THE DANISH WEST INDIES UNDER 
COMPANY RULE 

(lt>71-1754) 


introduction; geographical and historical 

If Belgium has been described, and not in accurately, as “the 
cockpit of Europe,” the West Indies may be regarded as “the 
cockpit” of sea power. The islands and mainland of the 
Caribbean and Gulf regions have been among tlie prizes for 
which European states have contended in practically every 
war of consequence that has been fought during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

Just why Spaniards, Frenf*hmen and Englishmen, Dutchmen 
and Danes, Swedes and Bnandenburgers, and even Knights of 
Malta and Courlanders, should all at one time or another have 
directed tlieir energies to West Indian commerce and commer- 
cial exploitation is a question that very few, beyond a limited 
number of specialists, are able intelligently to answer. The 
heterogeneous character of the West Indian political map of 
to-day has behind it an interesting story, and one thoroughly 
worth studying, for those who wish to grasp understandingly the 
reasons for European interest in America before Spain lost her 
various American colonies on the mainland. So far as the 
immediate effects upon Europe were concerned, the beating 
back of the Spanish frontier in the Caribbean regions by Spain’s 
commercial rivals was far more important at the time than the 
distant frontier struggles of Spaniards, Frenchmen, and English- 
men on the mainland of America. 

The present study is an attempt to separate from the tangled 
skein of West Indian history the single small thread that con- 
cerns the early efforts of Denmark-Norway to establish itself 
in those distant regions. It is an attempt to explain the strange 

111 
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fascination that drew the blonde and hardy blue-eyed traders 
and sailors from the cold Baltic shores to distant tropical regions 
where the bounties of Nature — ^it must often have seemed — only 
served to lure the newcomer on to sickness and death. 

Denmark possesses three small islands in the West Indies; 
St. Thomas, St. John, and St. Croix. With the exception of a 
few months in 1801 and the period 1807-1815, when England 
seized them to prevent their being of use to Napoleon, with 
whom Denmark was to all intents and purposes allied, they 
have since remained continuously under Danish rule. St. 
Thomas was first permanently settled by Danes in 1672; St. 
John, although claimed as early as 1683, was not actually settled 
until 1716-1717; St. Croix was purchased from France in 1733, 
and settled by colonists from the other two islands early in 1735. 
Spasmodic attempts at occupation had taken place before by 
the Dutch and English on St. Thomas, and by French, Knights 
of Malta, and miscellaneous rovers on St. Croix. 

The total area of the three islands is but a trifle over one 
hundred and thirty-two square miles, or about three and a half 
townships. The acreage of St. Thomas is 18,080; of St. John, 
12,780.8, and of St. Croix, 53,913.6.^ At its greatest length, St. 
Thomas extendh about thirteen and three-fourths miles (22 km.), 
its breadth at the tow n of C/harlotte Amalia is but one and one- 
half miles (2.3 km.), and its greatest width three and three- 
fourths miles (6 km.). The two northern islands form part of 
the Virgin island group, and all three belong to the group still 
frequently designated as the Leeward Islands.^ Together they 
form part of the northwestern extremity of that “bow of Ulys- 
ses” constituting the Lesser Antilles, stretching from Porto 
Rico to the east and then southwrard in a mighty sweep of seven 
hundred miles, ending at Trinidad off the South American main- 
land. With the Greater Antilles and the mainland, they enclose 

* Eggers (SL Crait*s Flora, p. SS). gives 51,861 acres for St. Croix. The 
figures quoted are taken from The National Geographic Magazine for July, 
1916, p. 89. 

* The Leeward Islands include the Virgin Islands, St. Christopher (St. Kitts), 
St. Eustatius, Antigua, Montserrat, Guadaloupe, Martinique, and their various 
dependencies. 
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the Caribbean Sea, which is separated from the Gulf of Mexico 
by Cuba and the peninsula of Yucatan. 

The spectator who stands in clear weather above Botany 
Bay in the west end of St. Thomas and looks westward beyond 
the little inlands of Culebra and Vieques or Crab may plainly see 
Porto Rico. From the hills that coTnmand St . Thomas harbor, 
the observer may discern St. Croix )ii the southern horizon 
tl»irty-five miles away. St. John, near neighbor to St. Thomas 
and equally inouiitaiuoas, is less than three miles from the 
eastern end of that island. The trip Trom Smith's Bay, St. 
Tlumas, to Crfix Hay, St. Joha, Is but a niai.ter an hour by 
rowboat or sail, 'i'hc British Virgin Islaiuls lie unuiediatelj to 
the eastward, the nean^st of th< u, Tortola, l*eing but twenty 
minutes disl.iut by rowboat from St. John. Liki? ihe res^ et the 
entire archipelago, these islands are of volcanic orig'n, and sub- 
ject to frequent earthquakes,"* which are however rarely de- 
structive. The t\vo islands. St. Thomas and St. John, rise or,t 
of the same plateau. Betw een them and St. CVoix the Caribbean 
Sea deepens to 15,000 feet. Sail-boats plying between St, 
Thomas and St. Croix must be extremely cautious during tlie 
summer inoiiths, in the so-cidled hurricane season. The islands 
lie directly in the track of the tradewinds that blow down from 
soutliwesicni Europe an<l Madeira. This was th(^ reason why 
they were among the first lands to be sighted by Columbus on 
Ills initial voyage w^esfw^ard. 

The Spaniards devoted their attention to the larger islands, 
and, naturally enough with tJic increasing importance of the 
Sfianish trade, the lesser islands became desirable outposts for 
those nations whose traders? were all, by lawful means or with- 
out, to gain a share in tliat trade. Of such islands few had more 
natural advantage.- than St. Thomas. Its harbor afforded pro- 
tection to ships in all but the severest storms, its beaches were 
admirably suited to the careening and overhauling of sailing 
vessels,^ and it was easily fortified and defended. 

^ During a period of five and oue-balf years. Dr. Hombech noted not less than 
thirty-three quakes, none of them violent (Bergsoe, Den danske Stats Statistikp 
IV. 579), 

* See Grigri or Gregerie on map facing p. 8, just west of harbor. 
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Besides the harbor, St. Thomas has along its coast line nu- 
merous smaller indentations, usually referred to on the islands 
as “bays/’ although many are scarcely more than landing 
placres. It is the existence of such bays in this and in many 
other West Indian Islands that has made it practically im- 
possible in the past for officials to put an end to smuggling. 
Christian Martfeldt, a Danish economist who visited the islands 
about 1705, listed and described forty-five such “bays” in St. 
Thomas, and thirty-one in St. John. It is worthy of note that he 
cronsidered Coral (Craal) bay in St. John as not only a better 
harbor than the one in St. Thomas, but the best in the entire 
West Indies. It is in fact about twice as deep, and can hold 
about twice as many vessels.^ But St. Thomas harbor has al- 
ways been (|uitc large enough to ac‘commodate such shipping as 
t*anie to it; hence the har}>or of St. John, with perhaps greater 
natural advantages, has been practically ignored in favor of 
that of St, Thomas, which after all was first settled and lay 
(tloser to Porto Rico. 

Ships sailing for the West Indies steered for the islands off the 
west African coast, w^hence they were swey>t oji their way south- 
westward by the tnulewinds. The journey usually occupied 
about seven or eight weeks, although under particularly favora- 
ble circumstances it might be made in four. On the return trip 
the vessel stccrtnl north and wc.st of its outward course, passing 
as a rule about two hundred miles to the east of the Bermudas. 
The usual procedure for a ship from Copenhagen was to leave 
in September or October for St. Thomas, remain there until the 

^ “ In it (Coral Bay] 400 to 500 vessels large and small can ride at anchor. 
It has various suitable landing places for the plantations lying round about, 
separated from each other by out-jutting points which form the said bays. 
Beside the 0 English families mentioned in the [appended] table there arc 16 
others, [which he names], from which one may perceive its great extent. It is, 
besides, provided with a beautiful hurricane 'hob ' on the east (north.^) side, 
where 40 to 50 vessels and more may lie safe against storms and so close in to 
the shore that one may walk ashore on a board, not to mention those that can 
lie in the ‘stream.* In this hurricane hole ... a number of careening places 
could [easily] be constructed . . . where vessels could conveniently be ca- 
reened.*’ Martfeldt, Samlinger . . . Vol. III. Cf. Bryan Edwards, History 
of the British Colonies in the West Indies, I, 459: “St. John is of importancs as 
having the best harbor of any island to the leeward of Antigua.** 
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winter’s sugar cane crop had been harvested, boiled down and 
pul into casks, and then in April or May to sail for home with a 
completed cargo. 

Almost from the first, the ?hief product of the islands has 
been sugar, although tobacco and cotton have played an im- 
portant part, in the economy of th#* island.^ at certfun periods. 
Their pro.^perity as jdantation coloiii^^^ has always been pecu- 
liarly depeiulent upon the rainfall. St Thomas in particular 
has ever been subject io se\"ere and prolrat^lcJ droughts, and 
has not infrequent iy si*ffere<I from torre ntial downpours. '‘We 
have had no rain for six imintfcj, and the can. is dTying up in the 
fields,” is a plaint frequently found in the leports cl governors. 
Nevertheless, St. Thomas and Si.. Jol:n arc l!ie most fertile of 
the Virgin Islands. 

The rains are on t)\e whole fairly evenl> distrib’^ted through 
the seasons, though the fieriod from the beginning May till 
the close of November is more subject to showers than the winl er 
months. The showers are usually lo(*al and of short duration; 
hence it frequently ha])pciis that one plantation may have 
plenty of rain while its neighboi' suffers from drought.® Dr. 
Hornbech’s carefully kept meteorological journ.al shows an 
averjige annual precipitation for St. Thomas of 4ff+ inches for 
the decade, 1828-1838. On St. Croix, Major Lang made pains- 
taking observations at the plantation Eliza’s Retreat, situated 
four hundred feet above sea level and just east of Christiansted, 
covering the period 18S8 to 1861, and he found the annual rain- 
fall there to be but thirty-seven and six-tenths inches. Kgger's 
calculations for the whole of St. Croix for the years 1852 to 1873 
give an average downpour of forty-four and forty-eight one 
hundredths inches, indicating a fairly uiiifonn rainfall on the 
smaller islands.^ 

The s})ocies of calamity that strikes deepest terror in the 
heart of the West Indian is the hurricane, and St. Thomas is 

In Bergsoe (IV, 571 et seq.) is given a thorough discussion of climatic condi- 
tions on the Danish islands based in part upon the observations of Dr. Horn- 
bech and Prof. Pedersen. See also Baron Eggers, St, Croix^g Flora, pp. 41 et geq, 

‘ Eggers, p. 40, quotes A. .S. Oersted’s estimate for the precipitation in the 
southern part of Jamaica as forty-six inches. 
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one of those islands that has suffered most from hurricanes. 
The custom that h»ng prevailed on the Danish islands, of setting 
aside two days for prayer, one on June 25 and the other on Oc- 
tober 25, at the beginning and end of the “hurricane season,’’ 
reflects the popular fear of these storms. They are not limited 
altogether to these summer months, for according to an author- 
ity whose work is dated 1853, one hundred and twenty-eight 
dt^structive hurrif^nes have visited the West Indies during the 
past three hundred and fifty-eight years, and of these, eleven 
occurred in July, forty in August, twenty-eight in September, 
and the remaining forty- nine during the other months.® 

Besides being dangerous to human life on land and sea, they 
may when violent, pull the roofs off the houses, uproot trees, 
east vessels in the luirbors high up on the beach, and completely 
demolish the growing crops. On August 31, 1772, St. Croix was 
\'isited by a hurricane which was described in the local news- 
paper® as the “most dreadful Hurricane known in the memory 
of man.’’ It began about nightfall and “blew like great guns, 
for about six hours, save for half an hour’s intermission.’’ The 
shipping in the harbor was driven ashore, houses everywhere 
were shattered, “the whole frame of nature seemed unhinged 
and tottering to its fall . . . terrifying even the just, for who 
could stand undisturbed amid the ruins of a falling world. . . . 
A few such events would ruin us in temporals, but help us in 
spirituals, and make us fit for the Kingdom of Heaven; for the 
Turk, the Jew, the Atheist, the Protestant, and Papist would 
join in unanimous prayer to appease the Ixird of Hurri- 
canes.” 

This (?atastrophe, wliicli cost the lives of seven whites and 
nine negroes, was so eloquently describeil in a letter written 
by a young counting house clerk on the island, Alexander 
Hamilton, to his father, that attention was attracted to his 
ability and he was sent to King’s College, New York, to com- 
plete his education. The letter ran as follows: 

* Bergstje, IV, 579, note. 

• Royal Danuh American Gazette (St. Croix), Sept. 9, 1772. 

Ibid., Oct. 3, 1772. Mrs. Gertrude Atherton in A few of Hamilton's leU 
ters . . . (New York, 1903), pp. 261 et seq., quotes this letter in full. 
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St. Croix, September 6, 1772. 

Honored Sir, 

I take up my pen, just to give you an imperfect account of one 
of the most dreadfid hurricanes that memory or any records 
whatever can trace, which happened here on the 31st ultimo at 
night. 

It began about dusk, at north, and raged very violently till 
ton o'clock. — ^Then ensued a sudden and unexpectefi interval, 
which lasted about an hour. Mcaa^diile the wind was shifting 
round to the south west point, from wlicaoo it returned with re- 
doubled fury and continued till nearly three in the morning. 
Good God! what Jh[«)rror and destruction -it is impossible for me 
to describe — or yon to form any idea v'f it. It s emed iis if a 
total dissolution of nature was taking place. The roa;ing of 
the sea and wind— fiery meteors flying about in tb'i air — the 
prodigious glare of almost peri'Ctual lightning — the crash of 
falling houses — ^and tlie earpierting shrieks v>f rhe distressed, 
w’^ere suflScient to strike astonishment into Angers. A great 
part of the buildings throughout the island are levelled to the 
ground — almost all the rest very much shattered — several per- 
sons killed and iiunibers utterly ruined — wdiole families roamhig 
about the streets, unknowing where to find a place of shelter — 
the sick exposed to the keenness of water and air — ^without a 
bed to lie upon — or a dry covering to their bodies — and our 
harbors entirely bare. In a word, misery, in its most hideous 
shapes, spread over the whole face of the country. — A strong 
smell of gunpowder added somewhat to the terrors of the night; 
and it was observed that the rain was exceedingly salt. Indeed 
the water is so brackish and full of sulphur that there is hardly 
any drinking it. . . . Our General has issued several very 
salutary and humane regulations, and both in his public and 
private measures, has shown himself the Man, 

Notwithstanding these occasional stormy visitations, the is- 
lands are endowed with varied and interesting plant resources. 
Along the coast line, where the land has not been cleared, is a 
thick belt of well-ulgh impenetrable bush and trees of which the 
manchilla tree, the mangrove and the cocoanut palm are among 
the most striking. The cultivated region is especially adapted 
to the growing of sugar cane, although the hilly eastern third of 
St. Croix has had in times past a considerable acreage devoted 
to cotton. The forest region on St. Croix lies mainly in the 
eastern third where croton brush covers nearly all of the moun- 
tains except an occasional patch suitable for cotton culture, and 
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the belt on the north side of the ridge west of Salt River, where 
the most characteristic growth is the eriodendron, or silk cotton 
tree. On St. Thomas the croton and eriodendron are found 
chiefly on the southern slopes of the ridge.^^ The northern 
slopes of St. Thomas and St. John are reputed to be better 
suited to plantation purposes than the southern. The former 
island, pracilioally a submerged fragment of mountain ridge, 
varies in tJevation from about one thousand two hundred and 
fifty feet (380 meters) near the west to about one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred and fifty feet (45 to 75 meters) at its 
broader eastern extremity. Settlers seeking plantation ground 
had first to find a piece of grassland, if possible, or gK)und not 
too thickly covered with bush or forest. Some fustic, pock- 
wood, or mahogany was not objectionable, for the dyewood 
often made a profitable ballast for a sugar and tobacco cargo, 
while cabinet and building woods found a ready market in the 
older English settlements to windward. Despite the fact that 
St. Thomas and St. John were but poorly adapted to plantation 
purposes as c‘oinpared with St. Croix, which was the last island 
occupied by the Danes, St. Thomas had ac^quired a prosperous 
planting population before the close of the war of the Spanish 
Succession in 1713, and had one hundred and sixty -six planta- 
tions by the time St. Croix was pundiased (1733); while St. 
John, the permanent occupation of which began in the latter 
part of 1716, had one hundred and thnn* plantations surveyed or 
assigned and nearly thre^j-fourths of tliem under cultivation at 
the same date.^^ 

The severest drawback, especially when the colony was new, 
was the inevitiible fever, probably mainly malarial. The white 
inhabitants, governors, preachers, planters, seemed helpless 
when the fever was rife; and epidemics of smallpox frequently 
carried off great numbers of slaves. Newl^ arrivecl settlers, and 
particularly recently imported soldiers, of whose liabitual 
drunkenness the governors constantly complained, were par- 

^^Eggers, pp. 51 ff.; Borgesen (Dansk Vestindicn), pp. 601 ff.; Borgesen og 
Paulsen, Om VegetaHonen paa de dansk-vesthidiske Oer, pp. 69 ff. 

Land Lister for St Thomas og St Croix. The usual size of a plautatiou was 
SOOO X 2000 feet. 
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ticularly liable to attacks of fever, which carried off many of 
them. It is quite likely that the hookworm took its toll of 
victims. 


A brief resume of that European overseas exj)ansion in which 
Denmark-Norway played a small but rather interesting part, is 
necessary to the understanding of how that state came to be a 
colonizing power at all. Tlie two great regions which l>ecame 
subject to European <!ommercial anH colonial expansion as a 
result of the age of discovery were, broadly sj^eaking, America 
and the coasts of southern Asia with tliose *5ast Indian 'stands 
lying to the southeast beyond the Straits of IVtalacca. To the 
first of these regions, excepting Brazil, the Spaniards claimed 
exclusive title, while the Portuguese laid claim to Brazil and to 
those East Indian localities to which their cxploiers had first 
discovered the sea route, and which were for a time to make 
Lisbon the commercial center of Europe. Of the two regions, 
the Far East offered at first far better opportunities for trade. 
The Portuguese merchants found there peojiles of a relatively 
high degree of civilization, who produced a surplus of goods 
beyond their needs. The Spaniards on the other hand found a 
nearly virgin land peopled by savages who for the most part 
had only the most rudimentary ideas of trade. Until these new- 
found lands could be made to open their store of mineral and 
agricultural treasure, they would seem to be merely an obstacle 
that blocked the way to the real India. 

But colonization wa.^ promptly begun after the discovery, and 
by 1580, when Philip II of Spain became king also of Portugal, 
the Spaniards had made large settlements in the New World. 
The wealth of Peruvian and Mexican mines had begun to flow to 
Spain, and the news of that wealth to Spain’s neighbors in 
Europe. The ReforraatioJi had divided Europe into two armed 
camps. Religious feeling intensified political and commercial 
rivalries. Protestant England under Elizabeth was ready to 
contest with Catholic Spain the supremacy of the sea; while the 
seven northern provinces of the Low Countries, which in 1579 
had formed the Union of Utrecht and two years later had pro- 
claimed tlieir independence from Spain, were ready to assist in 
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breaking that commercial monopoly in East and West which 
was now made doubly dangerous through the union of Spain 
and Portugal. The Dutch continued, though with increasing 
difficulty, to cany Far Eastern goods from Lisbon to the ports 
of northern Europe. Wlien, however, in 1595 Philip II caused 
the seizure of four or five hundred Holland and Zeeland ships 
then lying in Spanish and Portuguese harbors, it was clear to 
the Dutch that a readjustment of their commercial methods 
must take place before they could hope for good times. Jan 
van Linschoten had already published some of those geograph- 
ical and trade secrets long jealously guarded by the Portuguese, 
and on April 2, 1595, ten rich Amsterdam merchants sent out a 
fleet to the East Indies under Cornelis Houtman. Not until 
July, 1597, did Houtman return to Amsterdam with three of his 
four ships and only a third of his men, and with a small cargo for 
his pains. The enterprise cost more than it yielded, but it 
showed that with good fortune larger profits might be expected. 

The entering wedge had been driven into the Portuguese 
monopoly. Houtman's voyage was followed by the organiza- 
tion of otlicr and competing Dutch companies, which were 
finally on March 29, 1602, merged into one great organization, 
the Dutch East India C<inipany. Meantime Queen Elizabeth 
had followed up the Englisli victory over the Invincible Armada 
in 1588, when the hollowness of the Spanish naval prestige had 
been decisively demonstrated, by sending an expedition under 
(Captains Raymond and Lancaster in 1591 around the Cape of 
Good Hope to Cape ('omorin, Ceylon and the Malay Peninsula. 
On December 81, 1600, the Queen granted a charter to “The 
Governor and Company of Merchants of London Trading to 
the East Indies,” otherwise known as the London East India 
Company.''* The organization of these two companies, English 
and Dutch, was followed by that of French, Danish, and Swedish 
companies, and marked the beginning of the end of Portuguese 
monopoly in East Indian regions. 

This is not to be confused mth the English East India Company incor- 
porated ill 1008 and amalgamated with the above company in 1709. C. P. 
Lucas, The Mediterranean and Eastern Cdonies, p. 189, note. 

A good working list of commercial companies organized in Europe from 
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In the West similar attempts were made to break the hold 
of Spain on the New World. Even before the destruction of the 
Armada, Sir Walter Balegh had attempted the colonization of 
Newfoundland and Virginia. Not until the reign of Elizabeth's 
successor did the English found a permanent settlement, when 
the English Virginia Company sent out an expedition which, in 
spite of Spanish protests, .'.ettled (C die Jaines BWer. These 
successes emboldened the rivals of Spaiit and Portugal in East 
and West to fresh activities. The Dutch, encouragefl by the 
success of their early exj^editions, first establlshe<i factories at 
Bantam, Amboy na, and other j>iac«\s, and ni 1619 proceeded 1o 
the conquest of the provluctr of *i ucatra »n Jav»'-. A ' early as 
1 they had begun the ot ciipalioii of ('eyloii (at Trinkomnlet*), 
though tliey did not finally drive the Portuguese fron. the 
island until 1658.^'' By 1641 they had gained control of the 
Straits of Malacca and had become supreme in the Malay seas.^® 
Tlie English had esiablishud their first setihmicnt in India bi 
1611, and organized the Presidency of Madras in 1689. Mean- 
while the Danes, through their East India Company, organized 
in 1616, had founded one factoiy at Traiiquebar in southern 
India in 1618, and others near the mouth of the Ganges, at 
Pipley and Balasor shortly thereafter, while Danish ships 
navigated as far as the Sjiice Islands in search of cargoes. 

That part of the western world the settlement of whicli w^as 
calculated to affect Spanisli trade monopoly most vitally was the 
W'est Indian archipelago. The Spanisli treasure fleets whi<*li 
sailed from Porto Belhy and Vera Cruz were obliged to pass some 
of these islands in crossing the Caribbean Sea or the Gulf of 
Mexico. The occupation of these islands was one of the surest 
means by which Spain’s enemies could gratify their cupidity, 
and it gave them a base for other activities of a more stric.tly 
commercial nature. The Bennudas, situated near the route 
1554 to 1698 is given by E. P. ('heyney in European Eackgrovnd of American 
History, 137-139. 

Lucas, The Mediterranean and Eastern Colonies, 102. 

Keller, Colonization, 416. 

See Kay Larsen, De dansk-ostindiske Koloniers Historie (Kobenhavn, 1908), 
for a detailed account of Danish activities in the East Indies. The factory at 
Pipley was established in 1625. 
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used for the return trip to Europe from the Spanish Main and 
the islands, were settled by the English in 1609-1616.^* The 
first footholds gained by the English in the West Indies them- 
selves were in Barbados, just east of the Windward Islands, and 
in St. Christopher (or St. Kitts) in the Leeward group. These 
two islands became centers of English influence and settlement 
in the West Indies. From St. Kitts, which was occupied jointly 
by French and English in 1625, English settlers went in 1628 to 
Nevis and Barbuda, and in 1632 to Antigua and Montserrat, all 
of them islands belonging to the Leeward group. The Dutch 
took joint p>ossession of St. Croix with the English in 1625, and 
seven years later stationed themselves in St. Eustatius, a tiny 
island some half score miles to the northwest of St. Kitts, and 
in Tobago, near Trinidad. Pushing down closer to the Spanish 
Main and nearer to the isthmus of Panama, they occupied the 
island of Cura^*ao, lying near the entrance to the gulf of Ven- 
ezuela, in 1634. Saba, an islet near St. Eustatius, was occupied 
in 1640,^® 

The outlook for profitable trade in the West Indies had led the 
Dutch to organize in 1621 a West India company which was to 
become an important factor in the struggle of the Dutch state 
with Spain. The next nation to found a West India company 
was the French, which, under the encouragement of Richelieu, 
formed in 1626 the Company of St. Christopher.*^ This was 
reorganized in 1635 under the name of the Company of the Isles 
of America. In the latter year the company began the setthv 
ment of Guadaloupe, while a group of settlers from St. Kitts 
established themselves at Martinique at about the same time.-* 
Tortuga, or la Tortue, a little islaml off the north coast of His- 
paniola (San Domingo) was likewise colonized by Protestant 
settlers from St. Kitts who in 1640 joined a few Frenchmen wlio 
had attempted settlement before but had been disturbed l^y 
Spaniards. Some Frenchmen who had been driven from St. 
Kitts by Si)aniards in 1629 had settled on the north coast of 

Lucas, 11, 7 et seq. 

Ibid., II, Sec. II, Ch. 1, passim. 

Mima, Colbert's West India Policy, p. 15. 

Ibid., 28, 26, 27. 
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San Domingo, where they remained a small buccaneering and 
filibustering colony until the time of Colbert.^^ 

During this first half of the seventeenth century, the sugges- 
tion for the formation of a West India company came up both 
in England and Denmark, hat without tangible result in either 
case. English commercial companies were directing tlicir chief 
attentions in America to the AtlanJi<. and Caribbean main- 
land,^'^ w'hile Denmark, which had alrc ioiy entered the East 
India field, was forced to neglect that for a coiLsidcrable jieriod 
on account -^»f more urgent affairs near^^r home. Not until the 
century was nearly tlirce-fourlhs past v,a:{ ll*e iaUer state able 
to devote itself seriously io American tiade and coloniza- 
lion. 

But what was this Danish stale, that could thus presume to 
seek a share of the world’s newly opened commer e, that had 
won a Hapsburg princess for one of its kings, tliat could venture 
to send a prince to sue for the hand of Queen Elizabeth, thet 
had furnished an asylum for Both well on the death of Mary 
Stuart and a queen for James VI of Scotland, and that had had a 
king who had become for a time the recognized leader of Prot- 
estant Europe? After the great outburst of activity in the 
Viking Age, when the Northmen succeeded for a brief period 
in maintaining a North Sea empire, the Scandinavian lands had 
passed through a period of strife with north German princes and 
between locral rulers. Out of this welter of conflict arose the 
Union of Kalmar (1397) with Queen Margaret as the sole mon- 
arch of the three kingdoms of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 
This union lasted with few interruptions until Sweden broke 
away under the leadership of Gustav Eriksson (Gustatms Vasa) 
in 1528. During this period of a century and a quarter, a 
desperate struggle with the Hanseatic League for the control of 
the Baltic and the North Sea had retarded the development of 
commerce and sea power in the three kingdoms. Denmark had 
long been the chief enemy of the League, and had been forced to 
see Bergen arise as a rival to Copenhagen, although Bergen was 
located in a land closely united to the Danish crown. Not until 

Mims, CciberCs West India Policy^ p. 29. 

The Guinea Company was formed in 1609. 
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the reign of King Hans ( + 1513), was Denmark able to meet the 
Hanseatic licague in battle on an even footing and to curb its 
privileges in Scandinavian cities. It was King Hans’ chief 
glory that he furnished Denmark with a fleet and made her once 
more a sea power.^^ 

The last ruler to hold the scepter of the three kingdoms, 
Christian II, succeeded through the help of his uncle, Frederick 
the Wise of Saxony, in negotiating a marriage with the mighty 
house of Hapsburg. His queen, Elizabeth (Isabella) of Bur- 
gundy, whom he married on August 12, 1514, was a sister of the 
Archduke Charles, who ascended the imperial throne in 1519 
as the Emperor Charles the Fifth. The king continued the 
fight which he had begun while prince, with Liibeck and the 
other Hanseatic cities, in his attempt to make Copenhagen a 
staple city for the Baltic trade. After the suppression of a 
Swt^dish uprising (1520) marked by the bloody “massacre of 
Stockholm,” the king called certain Danish and Swedish mer- 
chants into a conference at Stockholm with the idea of estab- 
lishing a great northern commercial company with Copenhagen 
and Stockhulm as the leading centers. It was planned to have 
smaller distributing centers in Finland and the Netherlands, 
after the fashion of the Hanseatic League, which it was Chris- 
tian’s design to crush. The king was even intending to send one 
of his captains, Soren (or Severin) Norby, to Greenland and 
“India” (i. c., America) in search of a direct passage, but be- 
fore he could bring his plans to fruition, Gustav Eriksson had 
led the uprising in Sweden which resulted in the breakup of the 
Union of Kalmar and the accession of the rebel leader in 1523 as 
King of Sweden under the title of Gustavus I (Fava). In the 
general crash Christian lost his throne, and plans for xAmerican 
exploration were not seriously considered until nearly a century 
later. 

Meanwhile the feeling of nationality was gradually develop- 
ing in Denmark. During the reign of Christian II the humanis- 
tic movement had already gained considerable headway. The 

Danmarks Rigea Historie (Kobenhavn, 1897-1907, 6 v.). Ill (a), 138 (cited 
hereafter as D. R. //.). 

*•/). «. H., 111(a), 192,246. 
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university of Copenhagen (founded 1479) was reorganized in 
accordance with the new ideas. The introduction of the printing 
press into Denmark make possible the rapid spread of new 
ideas. The printing of the rimed chronicle of the Danish 
kings, den danske Rimkronik^, i;i 1495,^® of Paxo’s history and 
the like, stimulated national pride. In his triumphal visit to the 
Netherlands in July, 15!21, the king 1 ad (X)me in contact with 
Dutch culture, had met leiiding Dut(‘h thinkers and workers, 
and in conversation with Erasmus of Ilotlerdain bad shown a 
certain sympath,\ fur Lutiicr.-^ Christian Pedersen, a close 
personal friend of hic king became a leader hi 1h humanistic 
movement and «.ri exponent of l/utheranipm. A history of 
Denmark from earliest times to 1^14. when Christian I visited 
Rome, was partly finished l>y Pedersen, but n(»t printed un- 
til our own time. It.s pages show lliat Ihrougli this period of re- 
adjustment to new conditions, Denmark, or Denraark-Norway, 
as the state was properly called after Swetleii achie'^ed it'='. in- 
dependence, was becoming conscious of itself. Of this new 
feeling of solidarity, of national consciousness, the Lutheran 
reformation was at once a phase and a symbol. 

The sixteenth century in Denmark-Norway was nevertheless 
an age of economic decKne. That state had indeed gained com- 
plete control of the entrance to tlic Baltic, but its energies were 
spent in internal disorders, in feuds between the nobles, and in 
powerful peasant upri.«5ings. This decline is r;trikiiigly shown in a 
negative way by the fact that the number of Netherlands shijis 
that passed through the Sound increased from five hundred and 
forty-three in 1528 to two thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
two in 1563. Bui as long as Denmark retained control of the 
Sound it was a poncr to be reckoned with. In the reign of 
Frederick II (1550-1588), when Spain and England were pre- 
paring for their great naval duel, the Spanish ambassador to 
Sweden actually suggested to Philip II that he direct an attack 
against Elsinore and Helsingborg, in order to wrest the Baltic 

^ This was the first printed Danish book, and came from the press of Gotfred 
of Ghemen. a Dutchman, who established the first printing shop in Denmark. 
D. R. III (a). 224. 
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trade from the English and the Dutch.^ Denmark’s position in 
the North makes it possible to understand how Frederick II 
could venture to join the ranks of Queen Elizabeth’s suitors, and 
how James VI of Scotland should be led there to seek his 
bride. 

By the time the young king, Christian IV, came of age,^ 
Denmark was recovering from the turbulent fever of the Ref- 
ormation. Its resources were not strong enough, however, to 
enable it to take part with the Dutch and the English in break- 
ing the monopoly of the Portuguese and Spanish in the Far 
East. Denmark was destined to play but a secondary part in 
the history of those regions, but the fact that it was able to 
jjlay a part at all was due very largely to the vigorous policy of 
Christian IV and his advisers, who knew how to make the most 
of the growing feeling of nationality in the Danish-Norwegian 
state. To be sure, the state still lacked in large measure two 
essentials for successful trade; the right kind of men, and plenty 
of money. This deficiency Christian IV hoped to supply from 
the Protestant Netherlands, which in the beginning of his 
reign, were still engaged in the struggle for their independence 
from Spain. As early as 1607 he sent a capable envoy, Jonas 
Charisius, to Amsterdam to encourage DutfJimen, artisans as 
well as capitalists, to come to Denmark to live.'*® Despite their 
war with Spain, the Dutch did not flock to Denmark in very 
great numbers, but enough came to affect profoundly the 
(commercial development of the country, as will presently 
appear. 

The king’s keen interest in exploration and the development 
of trade led to the sending of three expeditions to Greenland in 
1605, 1606, and 1607.®^ The first two succeeded in landing on 
the west coast, but failed to find any trace of the lost colonies, 
D. R. H.. Ill (b), M*. 

^ Christian IV was bom in 1577, was proclaimed king under a council of 
regency on the death of his father in 1588, and assumed the government in 
his own name in 1596. 

^ In 1521, Christian U had given over the little island of Amager near Copen- 
hagen to 184 Dutch families who were brought in to encourage gardening. 
D. R. H., Ill (a). 245. 

C. C. A. Gosch, Danish Arctic Expeditions, I (Hakluyt Soc.). 
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which was part of their errand. These colonies had been planted 
in the Viking Age,®^ but Denmark had had no communication 
with tliem since the Black Deatli in the fourteenth century. 
It was the King's desire to reestablish the dominion of the 
Danish-Norwegian crown over these regions. In 1619 the 
search for the northwest passage to India, wdiich had been 
proposed in the reign of Christian II, wa s actually attempted by 
the famous Jens Munk, whose Navigationes sepientrionales has 
become one of the classics of North Atlantic exploration. Jens 
Munk had been suggested as caption of that fleet which the 
newly organized DahIsIi Kast India Company :ent out from 
Copenhagen on November 29, io sail around the Cape of 
Good Hope for the East Indies; but he ."'ceins to have been 
unable to come to terms with the coinpany, in the establishment 
of which he had been interested. Instead he ventured out fioni 
the Danish capital on May 9, 1619, with two slaps, the Unicorn 
with a crew of forty -eight and the Lamprey with sixteen men. 
After passing through the Hudson Strait, they sailed south- 
westward over Hudson’s Bay, waters that had been crossed so 
far as is known only by the discoverer Henry Hudson, by Cap- 
tain Thomas Button in 1612-1613, and possibly by Hawkridge 
in 1617. They wintered at the mouth of the Churchill River 
and after fearful sufferings from cold and scurvy, the captain 
and two other survivors arrived on the Norway coast in the 
Unicom on September 21, 1620.^^ After so severe a disappoint- 
ment, the expedition that had been planned for the following 
year was given up. 

The most lasting contribution of Christian IV to overseas 
(rornmerce was the clnarlering of the Danish East India Com- 
pany in 1616. The prime movers, besides Jens Munk, were 
two Dutchmen, John de Willom of Amsterdam and Herman 
Rosencrantz of Rotterdam. The fact that the Danish factory 
at Tranquebar in India was kept alive at all during the early 
years of the company was due, more than to any other cause, to 
the skill and perseverance of the second governor, Roland 
Crappe, a Dutchman by birth, wdio directed the factory from 

Erik the Red discovend and settled Greenland in 985. 

C. A. Gosch, Danish Arctic Erj^atims, 11. 
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1621 to 1636.®^ In organizing this company the Danes were 
following closely in the footsteps of the Dutch, whose great 
company had already scored some conspicuous successes. So 
long as states did not possess navies strong or numerous enough 
to patrol distant as well as home waters, the plan employed to 
secure reasoiuible safety for trading vessels was for merchants 
to band themselves together in joint-stock companies under 
liberal charters from the crown and then send out, when neces- 
sary, whole merchant fleets, properly armed, to Muscovy or 
Turkey, to India or Cathay. These companies became the 
instruments by which states fought each other openly or by 
intrigue for the control of the foreign trade of alien lands. The 
custom of issuing letters of marque and reprisal had become 
prevalent in the wars of the sixteenth century. Privately owned 
vessels were thereby permitted to make seizures of enemies’ 
ships. Hence trade by means of single private vessels became 
exceedingly unsafe. 

Danish merchants organized other companies for trade nearer 
home. A company organized in 1619 secured a monopoly of the 
trade with Ic^eland.'^*’ The salt and wine trade with Spain and 
France had suffered so severely from captures and lack of 
capital that the king, again taking liis cue from the Dutch, 
decided to have tlie trad(‘ carried on by a large number of com- 
panies with seats to be located in the various cities of the king- 
dom, that should serve as distributing centers. It was hoped to 
produce a merchant fleet tliat would be of service in defence, but 
the plan failed, and with its failure the whole scheme of govern- 
inentally encouraged commercial companies received a serious 
setback.^® 

It is interesting to note that in this period of commercial 
activity, in which the king plays a leading part, we hear for the 
first time of proposals for a Danish West India Company. They 
come as one might expect, from a DutcJiman, in fa<*t from that 
John de Willom who had helped in the organization of the East 
India Company. On January 25, 1625, he received permission 

« K. Larsen, 1, 14 ct seq., 170. 

« D. B. H., IV, 104. 

w Ibid., 106, 109. 
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to establish a company which should liavo for a term of eight years 
the privilege of trade with the West Indies, Brazil, Virginia, and 
Guinea.®^ Nothing is known to have come of the venture. 

The exteiil of Christian TV's (‘oiiimerciai plans is strikingly 
illustrated by his foundation cf oities. In lOlC he had begun the 
building of Gliickstadt,oii the Elbe, with the intention of making 
it a rival of Hamburg. In MVH he (‘on^pelled the inhabitants of 
Oslo in Norway to move into flie newly ] lanned city of Chris- 
tiania, natiied in the king’s honor, a <*ity that was to become a 
rival to Bcrtren, wliieii luul lost its Ranseatir privileges In 
looJ}.'*’* But jusl <*f>nditioi s apT>eai 'H* t: lavv;r the rapid 
4levelopinent of Danish ('onnnerce in new fi^'lds. Christian de- 
cided to take a hand iii sefliing th* rehgioiis sirire in Germany. 
The intervciitum of lh<‘ king as chanipion or German nrot- 
e.slaiit i)rinces iui<l head of the I^wer Saxon Circle of the Em- 
pire' i ame (o an inglorious eml (peace of LUbeck, May 
and reacted unfavorably upon commenaa! conditions in the 
kingdom. The East India Company wa.s reorganized in 1(W4 
and a Greenland <ompany fonned in bill the results seem 
to have been ex<*ecdirigly meager. 

Peace ^ith lu*r neighbors, jiarticularly with Sw'cdeii and the 
Netherlands, was llie chief condition on whierh the prosperity of 
T)('ninark Norway nvsted. Her selfish policy with regard to the 
navigation of the Sound drove the Netherlands into an alliance 
with Sw'cfh'u {U>4()) wliich was to last for tiftecn years. At the 
instaiic(‘ of Axel Oxenst icrria, Sw'cden declared war against 
Denmark in l()4‘k As a result of aid extxuided by Dutch ships 
a.nd the threat of Dutch interveution in Sweden’s behalf, Den- 
mark was forced in H)4.5 to conclude a i)cace at Bromsebro in 

Df Wiliom had iu KilG with the ;i.ssistan<M* of Jens Murik organized a com- 
pany to undertake wliult- fishing on the Crreenland coast; in 1G28 he had taken 
over the royal silk weaving factory in Copenhagen from the king. He is buried 
in the cemetery of Nicolaj churcO, C’openhagcn. D. R. //., IV, 104. V. Chris- 
tensen, Historiske MeddelemT am Kjohcnhami, Tl, 420. 

D. R. //., IV, 97. 98. 

®®Two ships were sent out to Greenland in 1036, and mention is made by 
Thaanip of “an unfortunate voyage undertaken by Commander Kirk Alberts 
in the. year 1639.” Vejledning til det danske monarchies Statistik (KjObenhavn, 
1794), II, 365. 
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which she made important concessions concerning; the Sound 
duties. This was the beginning of Denmark’s actual decline as 
a Baltic power. 

Immediately on the accession of Charles X as king of Sweden 
in 1654 began that scries of wars which involved Sweden in 
struggles with Poland, Brandenburg, the Empire, Russia, and 
Denmark, and wliich finally ended, so far as the last named state 
was concerned, in her humiliation by the peace of Copenhagen 
(1660). Denmark lost the three southern provinces of the Swed- 
ish peninsulii, S(!ania, Hailing, and Bleking, as well as her lord- 
ship over the Sound. In this strenuous period, when the Danes 
were fighting for their very existence as a nation, they had no 
means or energy to devote to commerce with distant lands. 
During the lull between the two Swedish wars, however, Henry 
Muller, chief of the Copenhagen customs house and a man of 
extensive manufacturing and trading interests, sent expeditions 
to Greenland in 1652 and 1656.^® In the later year Frederick III 
granted privileges to certain “participants” to engage in West 
Indian trade. It was a grant, as the royal letter reads, “to our 
subjeerts who ha\ e already sailed to the Caribbean islands in the 
West Indies in a recent year, and who now desire with such 
other share! lolders as may join them to sail again to these 
islands.” The privileges had mainly to do w^ith Sound and 
harbor dues and had nothing to say of occupation of any terri- 
tory.^^ The results were at first exceedingly meager. It appears 
that in 1654, the year that Charles X began his martial ( arcer, 
eleven ship owners from Elsinore ventured to send a single 
ship to the We.st Indies.^- 

Though the beginnings were small and jpifily efforts timid, the 
possibilities of the Guinea-West Indies tfode loomed large. It 

No further expeditions appear to have visit^ Greenland until Hans Kgcdc 
went then* U) establish his famous mission in 1721. Thaarup, 365. The Dutch 
had organized a Greenland company as early bs 1614, but. apparently made no 
attempt at settlement. Bergsoe, Den danake Stats Statisfik, IV, 507. 

No. 73, SjiBll, aabne Breve, Apr. 29, 1662 (Indlwg), 

Muds Mortensen, Joh. Haiisen, Lambert Ebbesen, Jac. Albertsen, Isbrandt 
V. ITolten, Hans Jenson, Joan Wilders, and Hans Hansen, Herm. Voogt, 
Berendt Willumsen, and Jan Hein. No. 73, Sja'll, aabne Brere, Apr. 29, 1662 
{Indlmg, Mar. 5, 1653). 
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was not long before the scene of Danish'-Swedish rivalry was 
sliifted from the Baltic Sea to the coi^st of Guinea in Western 
Africa. Just as tl\e Portuguese monopoly in the East Indies 
gradually crumbled before the onslaught s of skippers with 
letters ol marque and reprisal, and of coinpanie;- with royal 
charters sailing under the Dutch, ErnglLsh, Fnnich, or Danish 
flag, so had the Portuguese monopoly of the African slave trade 
been broken into, first by the English, of vvhoTn John Hawkins 
stands as a type, and later by Duich, French, and Courlander.-, 
and in 1614 by the Swedes. Negro sla/n^s w?rc ir chief demand 
among the Spanish planters on the inairihuid of America and the 
larger islands, where the use of laboi hai threatened the 

extermination of tlie InrHanvS aial the Caril s The Swedes had 
built their (luinea fa<tory in the neighborhood of Caho Cor so or 
('a}>e Coast, where they seem to have displaired the Portuguese. 
During the war of 16,57 1658 with Denmark, the Swedish factor, 
one Henry Carloff, turned traitor and went into the Danish 
service as a private(*r, and captured the (thief factory, called 
Carolusberg, Although forced to give up this place, the Danes 
secured i)ther phwtes near at hand where they built the forts of 
Fredericksborg and Christiansborg. An African company with 
heaclqiiariers at (jluckstadt ap|>ears to have been establisln^d 
without delay (16.50), though the extent of its activities is not 
yet known. There w as .some trading by private Danish adven- 
turers who took cargoes of slaves from Guinea to the Spanish 
American colonics early in Frederick Ill's reigii/^ 

In the realm of political history the most important event 
ill Frederick’s time (1648-1670) was the e.stablLs]iment of the 
•absolute monarchy, probably the most thoroughgoing abso- 
lutism that Euroi>e has ever .seen. Recent events had demon- 
strated the necressity for unified and efficient action, and cer- 

Lucas, III, 67. 

On 17 Nov., 1653, Jens Lassen, a troa.sury clerk and merchant, with certain 
associates, petitioned Philip IV for ptTmission to curry on a trade witli Spanish 
America in Guinea slaves. The Spanish ambassador in Copenhagen, the Count 
of Rebolledo, had favored the grant on the ground that if the king refused, the 
trade would no doubt still take place. He reported that all the northern lands 
traded with the Spanish colonies. E. Gigas, Greo Bernardino de ReboUedo . . • 
(Kjobenhavn, 1883), pp. 181, 377. 
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tainly it is diflScuH to imagine a more “efiBcient” government 
than an absolute monarchy under a capable despot. Since it 
was not until this reorganization of government had taken place 
that the state assumed a leading and consistent part in en- 
couraging commerce and industry, a brief summary of what 
happened in 1660 will be appropriate. 

There was felt a crying need, especially by the peasantry, 
for a new order, and the nobility was held mainly responsible for 
existing oppressive (tonditions. It was in fact chiefly upon the 
j)casants and burghers, assisted to some extent by the clergy, 
that the king depended in putting through his coup d'etat. For 
government hy the king and estates, was substituted govern- 
ment by the king alone, who delegated a large part of his work to 
colleges or boards appointed by himself. Some of these as the 
Privy Council (liigsraadet)^ a remnant of the old order, the 
Council of State {Staiftkollegiet)^ and the Board of Trade {Korn- 
merce-lcollegie1)y were advisory; others, as the Danish and Ger- 
man chanceries and Ihe treasury board {Skafkamrnerkollegiet)^ 
were administrative. The supreme court which had hitherto 
been filled entirely by the nobility, now came under the Danish 
chancery. The chancellor became its president, and trained 
burghers were given seats in it. Besides these institutions, 
which were modified as conditions changed and circumstances 
demanded it, special commissions were at one time or another 
aj)poiiited to investigate special subjects; sometimes the king 
would issue acts or ordinances under his own hand, and some- 
times one or another board would prepare an act which would 
be issued from the royal chamber or cabinet."*^ It was this con- 
centration of power in Uie royal hands that made possible a 
concentration of effort in matters of trade. About the time 
when Danish and Norwegian merchants were beginning to 
tliink seriously of securing the establishment of a chartered 
company for trade with America (i. e., the West Indies), or of 
making some arrangement with the French who were preparing 

Mcddiielser fra ArHvet, 18fiG-8b, 65 ct seq. D. R. H., IV, 470 et seq. “Cab- 
inet Orders" play an important part during the Guldberg period (17712-1784) 
when much of the government was carried on tlirough orders made out by 
advisers and signed by the king. 
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under Colbert’s direction to reorganize their West India Com- 
pany, that the Board of Trade was established (1668) as a de- 
partment of the Danish government, wi th the Dutchman Simon 
Petkuin as its first president 

The question naturally arises, What was the actual situation 
in Europe and the West Indies with which this new-fledged 
absolutism would be called inion to cope before it could success- 
fully launch a c*olonizing and commercial (^oiupau.v for New 
World exploitation? The sudden death of (^-harles X In 1660 
had lessened the iminediafe danger fro n th^‘ SwrJLsh quarter. 
The accession of Charles II to tlio tlirone ilu restored mon- 
archy in England t ould not but b'^ ' lewed hopefully in Denmark, 
which state ha<l all but op<.nly a‘5sistc<l the ?h'+herlands against 
England in the first Anglo-Dutch .var 654 -1654). Denmark’s 
position in the second Anglo-Duteh war (1665-1667'' was still 
more difficult.'*^ The Dutch, by virtue of alliances with both 
powers, were straining e\ery effort to sennire the assistance, 
active or jiassive, of France and Denmark, while Charles II was 
laboring to draw Frederick away from the Dut(6i alliance. Al- 
though forced to resist the Dutch, Louis XIV succeeded tlirough 
a combination of circumstances in tliwarting Charles* Danish 
plans. Frederick III made a show of remaining neutral, but he 
succeeded in saving the Dutch East India fleet in Bergen harbor 
from English captors. 

Events in Europe reacted on conditions in the West Indies. 
Januiica had been seized in 1655 by the Penn- Venables expedi- 
tion sent to American waters to make reprisals against the 
Spaniards. In 1660 the English, French, and Caribs signed a 
peace at Guadalou^h' l>y which the Indians should be allowed 
undisturbed occupation of the two Leeward Islamis of St. 
Vincent and Dominic*;!, ])rovided they ke]:)t the peace else- 
where.**^ During the sec'ond Anglo- Dutch war, the French had 

« D, It II., IV. 490; Medddelserfra Arhivet, 1886-1888, p. 106. 

^ One of the immediate cause.s of this war was thc^ rivalry lietween Dutch 
and English traders on the Guinea Coast. 

^ Schoolcraft, Anglo-Danish Relations. 1660-67.’* in The English Historveol 
Review, vol. 45. p. 479. 

^ Lucas. II. 57. 
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seized the English part of St. Kitts, Antigua and Montserrat in 
1667, only to give them back by the treaty of Breda in the same 
year. The English in their turn had seized Surinam in South 
America from the Dutch, but returned it in 1674 on the final 
cession to England of New Amsterdam. 

In Europe, the ambitions of Louis XIV were presently to 
change the general aspect of affairs. The treaties of Breda were 
followed by the Triple Alliance between England, the Nether- 
lands and Sweden (1668). This alliance Louis immediately set 
about to break; only by isolating the Netherlands could he 
hope to carry out his plans on the Continent. He was aided in 
this by the circumstance that Charles II had scarcely any more 
liking for the Dutch than Louis, and was quite inclined to lend 
his aid to any scheme that promised to cripple or destroy the 
United Netherlands. The secret treaty of Dover by which 
Charles jdedged his aid to Louis in the event of a war with the 
Dutch was signed June 1, 1670. Under these circumstances an 
alliance between England and Deiim^irk would weaken the 
Dutch and hence should add to the joy of Prance. And so it 
happened that not later than June 21, 1670, Arthur Capel, first 
Earl of Essex, left England for Copenhagen as ambassador ex- 
traordinary to conclude a treaty of alliance with the new Danish 
king, Christian 

Denmark’s interest in the West Indies was only secondary, 
and was based upon the interest aroused in her merchants as a 
result of recent voyages which will be considered later. What 
English as well as French diplomacy played upon in Den- 
mark was fear of Sweden and a feeling that tlie Dutch had long 
treated them insolently in the Sound disputes and would be 
“ever ready and resolute in defence of Hamburg, whenever the 
Danes should have strength enough to attack it; “ for Hamburg, 
as Sir William Temple expressed it, was their “chief ambition 
abroad, it seems.” 

In Europe England’s wars with the Dutch had materially 

Cal. Dorn., 1670 and Add., 1660-1670, pp. 165. 378; Cal. Treas., 1669-1672, 
V. 3. pi. 1 (Nov. 10. 1670). The refusal of Essex to strike bis Hag on entering 
Danish waters created considerable stir in England. 

Sir W. Temple. Works, II. 217 (London. 1814, 4 v.). 
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enhanced her sea power, while in the West Indies her ability 
to hold Jamaica against Spanish attempts at reconquest had 
made her a serioas rival o^ France as a W^est Indian power. If 
Denmark hoped to secure any lesser islands as footholds from 
which to carry on trade with Porto Ric*o or other of the larger 
Spanish islands, an understanding wiMi England was imperative, 
for while the French had iheir l>ue(‘a\u'ering colonies on San 
Domingo and Tortuga, and some small Leeward colonies to tlie 
north, French snips of war were inainl v conccatrated near the 
fertile islands of < Jnadaloiipe :-nd Martlniquu, th<: southernmost 
(»f the Leeward group. 

But .although Spain haft lost .Liniaica, she yet remained the 
leading colonial power in the West. Indies ami on 1 he neighboring 
mainland. Tlie destruction of the Annatla in 1 "88 had lost 
Sj)a!n her naval pr<\stige, and had left her commercv and her 
colonies all but helpless at the hiiiids of all sorts of searovers, — 
privateers, buccane<a’S, pirates, or by whatever name they might 
be called. These men were gathered from niany nations; their 
common enemy was Spain and their common aim was plunder; 
while French, English, and Dutch authorities in the West 
Indies winked at their depredation.^, when they did not actually 
encourage them. Not infrequently did the Spaniards send out 
punitive expeditions that wrrcakcal terrible vengeance for ills 
previously suffered, by capturing or dispersing many a young 
colony whicli ventured to settle in their proximity. 

A secret artid*^ to the treaty of Vervins arranged between 
France and Spain in 1598 had expressly provided that the peace 
should not hold good in regions west of the longitmle of the 
Azores and south of the tropic of Cancer. French and Spanish 
ships meeting each other beyond these lines, “les lignes de 
Tenclos des amities,” might make lawful prize of one another 
as in time of war.*’^ With the Dutch, lawlessness had often 
enough been possible without a treaty, though they had secured 
the recognition by the Spaniards of their independence in the 
Treaty of MUnstcr in 1648. The first .state to negotiate a treaty 
with Spain that would actually prepare the way for order in 
West Indian regions was England, whose buccaneers and log- 
Haring, Buccaneers in ike Wesi Indies, 48. 
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wood cutters were threatening to extend the English frontier 
from Jamaica to the Spanish Main in the logwood district about 
Campe^achy and Honduras Bay.^* 

The time had come for Spain to admit by treaty what was 
already an established fa(!t; that she no longer held a monopoly 
over the Caribbean Islands. So while Essex was negotiating in 
Coi)enhagen, Sir William Godolphin had been received in 
Spain, where on April 18, 1670, he secured from Charles II of 
Spain the Treaty of Madrid, “composing differences, restraining 
depredations, and establishing peace” in America. For the 
first time, Spain definitely recognized England’s right to possess 
undisturbed the American islands and colonies which she 
actually occupied, although the Pacific was to remain, as hereto- 
fortr, strictly a closed sca.^"^ Before the news of the treaty could 
be published in the English and Spanish colonies, the arch- 
bucc*aneer, Henry Morgan, most notorious of his tribe, had led 
an expedition whuth had sacked the two isthmian cities of Porto 
Bello and Panama. The subsequent knighting of Morgan by 
the king and his appointment as lieutenant-governor of Jamaica 
were hanliy caK.ulated to inspire (confidence in England’s inten- 
tions to bring about jicace in Caribbean waters. And yet, as we 
sliall see, an liojiest attempt was made in that direction in which 
Sir Henry Morgan figured Jis the faithful representative of hiw 
and order. 

Though the treaty was far from instantaneous in its effects, it 
furnished a basis for mutual relations and strengthened Eng- 
land’s position in the West Indies to the extent that she was 

An expedition from Jamaica had attacked the Castle of Santa Cruz on the 
Campeachy coast in February, 166,S. Liogwood c'utting on the coast of Cam- 
pcaehy, Honduras and Yucatan had begun among the English about 1G65. 
Haring, Buccaneers^ 107, 208. 

An interesting episode that forms a connecting liiik between the Elizabethan 
struggle with Spain and the English conquest of Jamaica is the Puritan coloniza- 
tion scheme of 1G29-1G40, when the Providence Company held the islands of 
Providence (Santa Catalina), Henrietta (San Andreas), and Association (Tor- 
tuga) until they were seized by the Spaniards. A detailed account is to be found 
in A. P. Newton's The Colonizing Activities of the Early Puritans (New Haven, 
1914). 

Haring, op. cit., 197. 
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able actually to bring about peace by “composing differences*’ 
and “restraining flepreclations.” Denmark's position could not 
but be improved by her being an ally of the power that had been 
able to humble the Dutch sea pov/or and to score a diplomatic 
victory o\ er his Most C-atbolic Majesty. 

A word remains to be said concerning the position o* Denmark 
with respect to France whose king persisted in treating the 
states of Europe as pawns on che diploniatit* chess Ixiard. The 
immediate aim of I.oul- Xi V, as aheady indicj^ttni, was^ to chec^K 
the United Netherlands and if possible v'ipc ^heiu .ff the board. 
England had been brought within his schenv.'s b / the Treaty of 
Dover. It reinaiiied to deiach eden from her alliance witlt 
tiie Dutch, aft<T v/hicli lie would be ready to tbn»vv off the cloak 
of diplomacy iiiul dis<dose the iion list. MoaritiTpe Colbert, 
Loni*-' great minister of finance, was quite willing to make use of 
Denmark to In^lp destroy Dutch conimerce in the Baltic, and to 
promote that of ilu! French; but he was unwilhng to go as far in 
the matter of reciprocal trade privileges in Danish and French 
ports as the gentlemen who were engaged In lOGS in orgiuiizing 
the (yonrpany of the North.'’*' The proj)osal of these Fren(‘h 
merchants was consid(^red by the Board of Trade, a body created 
at this time apf>arently for the very purpose of giving proper 
consideration to the French suggestions. But the president of 
this board was a Dutchman named Simon Petkuni, who pro- 
fessed to see small prosi)ects in this Fn^ncli trade. Private 
Danisli traders had already visited the French West Indian 
islands. An attempt had been made in fact to occupy St. 
Thomas, ami hence a counter proposal of the Boanl of Trade 
must have been made >vith the previems cxpericiure in mind and 
in the ho])e of increasing tliis trade. The Board proposed that 
tlie Danes send annually to the French colonies of St. Christo- 
pher and Martinique smdi goods as were needed and at a reason- 

**•'’ The Danish ambassador at Paris, Frederick Gat>el, had reported that “the 
French trade was so managed tliat in time^ it would center entirely in France 
and that a foreign state would hardly go into a partnership with it unless it 
received very considerable advantages (referring to French subsidies].” Gabel's 
Rdation, October 5, 1668 (N. Sj, and October 19 (quoted in K. Fabricius, 
“ Colbert og Danmark/' 9). 
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able price on condition of Denmark's receiving certain staple 
rights in France, e. g., in La Rochelle and Nantes* 

But Colbert’s idea was protection, not reciprocity. He had no 
desire to encourage the establishment of a Danish West India 
company that might become an active competitor with the Com- 
pany of the North, so he turned the negotiations to the subject 
of Dansborg, the Danish factory on the Malabar coast of India, 
which he attemjjted in vain to buy for France. In these futile 
negotiations the idea of cooperating for the pursuit of West 
Indian trade was lost sight of, and Danish merchants were left 
to form their own company.*^® 

Of the expeditions which were sent to the West Indies by 
private Danish adventurers previous to the coup (Tetat of 1660, 
mention has already been made. It remains to consider those 
expeditions which took place after the disastrous war with 
Sweden, and which led eventually to the choice of St. Thomas as 
the site of Denmark’s first West Indian colony. A memorial 
dated February 15, 1662, and hitherto unpublished, epitomizes 
the state of Danish trade in the West Indies during the troublous 
years that had just passed. “We have to thank Your Majesty,” 
runs the memorial, “most graciously and humbly for the priv- 
ileges [to trade] upon the Caribbean islands, which were granted 
to us several years ago, although by God’s will we suffered 
great losses on the journeys undertaken during those times, in- 
asmuch as Cromwell and those ruling wdth him took away from 
us two ships with (cargoes, worth over 32,000 rdl. And besides, 
one of our ships with full cargo and twenty-tw'o persons was 
swept away from the land by God’s weather, by the wind called 
hurricane, on the 11th day of August, 1657, and never has there 
been heard of ship or men since; so that we have suffered a very 
great loss during the two years. Since that time we have been 
unable to continue our voyages tliencc, both for the reasons 
given and because of the dangers due to the present wars. . . . 
Meantime our former privileges have expired, and we have 
again undertaken in the Lord’s name to have our former skipper, 

Knud Fabricius, “ Colbert og Danmark . . {Historiak Tidaskrijt, 8 R., 
IV, Till.). 

Qud hedred diwerr. 
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Erik Nielsen Schmidt, nevigate these islands in the good hope 
t hat God Almighty will grant us some share of the good things of 
the land by way of restitution for our former losses. We pray 
Your Majesty to renew the giant of our former privileges for 
another term of years.’’ Hans Nansen, Schmidt, and three 
others ^ signed their names to the petition which was granted 
substantially in the form asked, for * the present year” only. 

The Haas Nansen w'ho sigiiod this petition appears to have 
been the son of the wealthy burgher an * Iceland merchant of the 
same name. After attendance in a Copenhagen “ Latin school ” 
he had been sent to Danzig in 16.52 to learn nook keeping and 
went thereafter on business misslorjs to Prussia, tfie United 
Netherlands, and Iceland. In lo55 he was the ” winter mer- 
chant” of llic I<ehind-Ftcr<» company; in the winters of ICSB- 
ln57 he was in Amsterdam learning .seainanshij) aiid nautif;al 
inalhcmatics. In the summer of 1657 he was made merchant 
in Iceland for the new company; the year following Jie was i?^ 
Gliickstadt and Hamburg. During the last Swedish war, being 
unable to return to Copenhagen, he was in business for his 
associates and himself in Hamburg, Glli(»kstadt and L^eland. 
He was certainly one of the organizers of the West India Com- 
pany in 1671, and may be taken as a type of the shrewd, ad- 
venturous cntn’:i>reneurs of the age of llie commercial com- 
panies. 

The skipf>er, Erik Nielsen Sf^hmidt, was evidently selected for 
his knowledge of West Indian waters and conditions. How 
many previous voynges +heir “former skipper” may have made, 
it is impossible to say, but he is certainly found on February 25, 
1663, passing thn)Ugh the Sound witli a cargo of tobacco, ginger, 
etc., from the West Indies; he is referred to in a contract dated 
June 8, 1665, at Coji^ uhagen as royal commandant and governor 
of the island of St . ITiomas,'** On July 1 he passed Elsinore with 

^ No. 73, Sjoell. aabne Breve^ April 29, 1662 {Indlag). Find Nielsen, Chris* 
toffer Hanse, and Jorgeu llanscn Raffn. Schmidt's name appears as Erich 
Nielsen Sekmit in the document, and is signed Erich Nielsen Smit. 

It was granted on April 29, 1662, udi ntrrvcBrende Aar. 

(iresundstoldregnikahet for 1663. 

In Kirkehist, Sami., 5 R. II B., pp. 293 et seq. £. V. Lose quotes in extenso 
the contract entered into between Sdimidt and Kield Jensen Slagelse, the 
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a. cargo of provisions hound for the West Indies.®^ Early in 1666 
(February 15) he sent a small cargo containing three hundred 
“rolls” of tobacco and one and one-half hhds. of sugar to Co- 
penhagen.®® Not long thereafter, in the same year, he died at 
St. Thomas. The Lutheran minister, Kjeld Jensen Slagelse, 
seems to have succeeded him and to have returned to Denmark 
with the remaining colonists. The last ship from the West 
Indies recorded as passing through the Sound before the or- 
ganization of the Company in 1671, and probably the one by 
wliicli the St. Thomas colonists came, sailed into Copenhagen 
harbor on August 30, 1666, under Holgcr Freder’s command. 
The cargo contained 50,000 lbs. of pockwood, 20,000 lbs. of 
sugar, and 70,000 lbs. of tobacco,®'* which may partly have been 
bought on French or English islands. 

Such then, in its main features, was that long train of cir- 
cumstances that had attracted the interest of kings and sub- 
jects of Denmark-Norway to the western world, and particu- 
larly to those parts adjacent to the Sy)anish Main. The success 
of those trading vessels that had returned with fair cargoes from 
successful ventures in those distant tropical waters had at least 
served to whet the appetites of Danish-Norwegian merchants 
and skijipcrs. They began to hof>e that by following the course 
laid out by other western Kuroj>ean stales, notably the Dutch 
and the English, they, too, might secure some share in that 
commerce of which Spain was tincling it increasingly difficult to 
keep a monopoly. It remains to explain how Danish mer- 
chants were able through a royally chartered commercial com- 
pany to gain for the state a permanent foothold in those regions. 

Lutheran minister who was to accompany him. A copy of the same is to be 
found in the Bancroft Collection, but the date givcu is 1655. 

Ore^uiidstoLdrcgnakabel for 1655. 

Ibid, for 1666. 

Ihid. for 1666. 
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By 1671, (‘irniinst^ rices were irion^ favoriifrle to the ostal)lis]i> 
inent of a Danis! ; ^^es♦ India Company with hrocwl powers ami 
considerable lalilnde of aclioi* tloin al i ny j.^evioas iiino. Tlie 
several expeditunis already ^lescribed gave .‘-alficient eneourage- 
ment to suggest a more ami)ilioc ’ phm for getUiig into the fieUi 
oi Ciiribbean (‘ornmei'r e. An unoccupic<l isiar.d with ai» excel- 
lent harbor had been loniid, the peaceful otcupyii'j and retain- 
ing <'f which had become a more likely' possibility la. a result 
of recent <liploniatir developments in Europe. The new!;/ 
founded Board t)f Trade u)ok on a new lease of life after the 
aecession to the tlirone of ih<^ new king, Christian V, in 1670. 
On September 22 of lliat year the Board reeeived its first offi<!ial 
instructi ais, and presently it was organized with Frederick 
l:lrik(fyldenl{)ve,the illegitimate son of the king, as its president 
and Jens Tuel, a slutesman and di]>lomatis( and a brother of t.h(‘ 
famous admiral, as vice-})resident. Tlie remaining members 
included tii<^ well known merchant Hans Nansen, Peter P(^terson 
Lorke, the Danisli master of the mint, Andnav Tirnpf who liad 
held a similar pci-^ilion in Polaixl, Gabriel Marselis, a reputable 
Dutch mer<‘harit, and as secretary, Melkior Rotlin, formerly 
employed in Bergen as secretary of tlic LUbeck office.^ To Lhese 
men the king’s tru>lcd ad\ iser, Peter Schnmach(^r (created 
Count Grifferifeld and made Chancellor in 1673) lent his en- 
thusiastic support in all mutters pertaining tf) the eTUionrage- 
ment of trade and iiidiistry.-^ On Ntivember 20, 1670, the sccon<l 
Danish East India Company was organized and given a charter 
for forty years. On the eleventh day of the following March, 

* K. Fabriciud, Oriffenfeld (Kobenhavn, 1910), 160, 166. The contemporary 
spelling of Lerke's name is Lerchr. 

R, H., IV, 639. 
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the Danish West India Company received its charter from the 
royal hand.^ In America and the Far East Denmark was 
planning to enter into commercial competition with her enter- 
prising neighbors. 

As directors of the West India Company the king named three 
of the members (“assessors” or judges) of the Board of Trade, 
Jens Juel, Peter Lerke, and the burgher, Hans Nansen,^ the 
last named on the nomination of Peter Schumacher. 

This charier, like the usual seventeenth century commercial 
company charters, conferred very broad powers upon the com- 
pany. In describing it, reference will be made by way of com- 
parison with an organization established just the year before, 
the continuous existence of which from that day to this renders 
it unique in the annals of chartered companies, namely, the 
Hudson Bay Company, whose official corporate title was “the 
governor and company of Adventurers of England trading into 
Hudson Bay.” The English had no company exactly corre- 
sponding to the Danish (jompany. The Royal African Com- 
pany, founded in 1672, made Guinea the main scene of its 
operations, with the British islands in the West Indies the chief 
market for what soon came to be their princii)al article of com- 
merce, African slaves. But the Hudson Bay Company was, 
like the Danish, intended for the exploitation of the New World 
and offers at its inception, despite the different nature of its 
sphere of action, some interesting resemblances to its con- 
temporary. 

The charter Issued by Christian V authorized the Danish 
West India Company to occupy and take possession of the 
island of St. Thomas “and also such other islands thereabouts or 
near the mainland of America as might be uninhabited and 

’C. F. Lucas, 11, 52, III, 67, mistakenly places the incorporation of the 
company in 1734. For the second East India ('ompany, see Kay Larsen, De 
dansk^ostindiske KoUmiers Histone (Kobenhavn, 1907), 1, 43. 

* P. Manager, Historisk Efterretning over de VestindUke og Guineiske Com- 
pagnies EiaUisaementer udi Vestindien og Guinea^ p. 2. This manuscript work 
by a bookkeeper of the Company is in the Royal Library at Copenhagen and is 
of prime importance. (Cited hereafter as Manager MS,) 

Hans Nansen was also a judge on the Admiralty Board, and later became, as 
his father had been before him, president of the city of Copenhagen (1688). 
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suitable for plantations, or if inhabited, then by such people 
who have no knowledge concerning us.” ® Like the Hudson Bay 
Company, it was authorized to build forts and lodges and to 
take proper measures for its own defence in case of attack; it ad- 
ministered justice to all In the Company’s service or within its 
immediate jurisdiction. Direct appeal to the Supreme Court at 
Copenhagen was permitted by the Danish company; the Eng- 
lish government granted the H idson Bay Company final juris- 
diction, merely stipulating lhat all "‘auaes should be judged and 
local justice carried out by one of the local go /er^'ors and his 
council, where such autliority was avaiiablt., '‘according U) the 
laws of this kingdom.” ® 

The Danish king bound himseif to issue no ‘^«eabriefs” or 
piissporis to Danish caj)tains navigating the Danish \/est 
Indies and promised the Company the proceeds of all prizes 
except the usual tenth i)art which was the perquisite of the 
admiral of the realm- The Hudson Bay Company was orlgi 
nally empowered to seize the persons of English or any other 
subjects who sailed into Hudson Bay or were found in the Com- 
pany’s territory without its permission. No such amazing 
powers were conferred on the Danish company; and in any case, 
there would have been no opportunity for their exercise. The 
English company like the Danish had government officials on its 
board of directors, but the nssociation of government and com- 
pany was far closer in Denmark than in England because of the 
absolute, thoroughly centralized administration established by 
Frederick III and continued by his son Christian V. The in- 
ternal government of each company was managed by a general 
assembly, or “general court,” as the arrangement was called 
in the i^glish charter. The Danes were charged with the re- 
sponsibility of converting the Indians, not a difficult task, as 
only two or three are to be found in the entire period of the 
Company’s existence.^ We may judge of the success with which 
this injunction was carried out by the fact that “John Indian,” 

* /. e,, Indians. 

'^Cawston and Keane, The Early Chartered Companiee (London, 1806 ), 
202 a eeq. See Appendix C for translation of Danish charter. 

’C/.Lucas, n, 188 . 
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himself a large fraction of his tribe, finally was punished by the 
loss of a leg for his various attempts at running away.® 

Besides the three royally appointed directors, two of whom 
were nobles, three were to be elected by the shareholders 
(‘‘participants”) from among themselves by a majority vote, 
those chosen being required to have a minimum of S,000 “Slet- 
tedaler” invested in the Company’s stock.® A paragraph (If 13) 
the consequences of which the promoters could not have fore- 
seen was that which provided for the upkeep of the population 
of the young colony by the promise of as many of the men 
Condemned in the home country to labor in irons or to serve in 
prison as the company might deem necessary for its plantations, 
and as many as they might wish of those women whose dis- 
orderly lives had brought them into arrest in the “spinning 
house” and other places. This was not the first time that 
Europe deliberately planned to empty her jails on American 
soil nor was it to be the last time, but on St. Thomas as in the 
English colonies, the authorities soon learned that convicts 
were not deemed good timber for plantations by the colonial 
oflScials. Not like the English company, where the owner of 
each block of stock worth £100 was entitled to vote, the Danish 
company gave each shareholder one vote, and only one vote. 
The minimum size of the shares was one hundred rixdollars. 
The Company received free use of rooms in the Copenhagen 
Stock Exchange, and was provided with suitable pack house 
quarters on “Holmen” near the present site of “Holmens” 
church. The king, the queen, and Prince George, each sus- 
scribed 3,000 Slettedaler^ while the total amount of this first 
subscription was 64,800 sUL, which was to be paid in three 

8 Even the negroes did not become the objects of serious missionary effort 
until the arrival of the Moravian missionaries in 1732, and then the impetus 
came from circles entirely outside of the official class. 

” A Slettedaler = 64 Skilling; a rigsdaler (rizdoUar) - 06 Skilling « 6 Mark. 
1 pesos = 8 reals = 96 granos (or 48 stivers). A rixdoUar was about equal to 
a pesos or piece-of-eight, and to four hroner (1 Kr. = $0,275) in present day 
coin. The purchasing value during the Company s career was perhaps two to 
three times that of the present time in Denmark. On money values, see D. R, H., 
IV, 108, note; W. Scharling, Penigenet »ynkende Veerdi (Kdbenhavn, 1869); 
Arent Bemtsen, Danmark og Norges Frugtbar Herlighed, (Kjdbenhavn, 1656). 
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equal parts, the first to be available on June 11, 1671, the last 
instalment on March 31, 1673.“ A proposal to require the 
royal assent to the election of directors by the shareholders was 
struck out by Peter Scnuni‘'^her, who was ^responsible for the 
arrangement by which two direetois instead of six should have 
the full power to attend to the Con^pany’s current business.'* 
As a sort of advisory bony there formed a group of those 
who had invested not iess then 1.000 rdl,^ and who were known 
as the chief partiv ipant From % his gr^jup a cornmittec of foui 
was provided for, — two nobles and tw ^ bu’-ghen-, who should 
have the power to inspect tiie Company's books vi any time, 
and who audited the bwkkcepri^^ accounts once in each year, 
ilie first chief })articipants ap»>ointcd were Admiral Kordt 
Adder and Frederik Poggenl>erg.'^ The former was by birth a 
Norwegian and had distinguished himself in the Vendian navy 
in the struggle with Ihe Turks. 

Such was the constitution of the Danish West, India Company 
whose corporate existence continued, although with a number 
of changes, for eighty-four years. Under this charter and the 
“reglemcnt'* which accompanied it, preparations for the settle- 
ment of St. Thomas were begun in the summer of 1671. On 
the nomination of Lerke, the directors selected George Iversen 
as governor of the new colony. The new governor, though a 
man but thirty- three years of age when he recreived his appoint- 
ment, had led a life full of incident and of the sort of experience 
that served to prepare him for his post.*^ His surname of Dyp- 
pel, the modem Dybbol, testifies to a Schleswig origin, although 
he was himself born in Elsinore, where his father was a baker. 
Not long after his twelfth year, when his schooling was ended, 
he was bound to service and sent to the West Indies by one of 
those privately owned ships referred to above, perhaps by the 

Manager MS., 14, 15. 

” Fahricius, GriJfenJeUl, 169. 

“See R^lsment of March 11, 1671 (C. P. Roihe, Christian V*s RegeripUr 
for Norge ... II B.). 

“ Mariager MS., 15. 

^^This account of Governor George (Jorgm) Iversen's life is based mainly 
on the excellent and exhaustive sketch by Fr. Kranip in the Pereonalhistoriak 
Tidsekrift, II R. 6 B. (Kobenhavn, 1891). 
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ship that left Elsinore in 1654. It is at any rate certain that he 
entered the service of an English merchant on St. Christopher 
(St. Kitts), and that about 1660 he returned to Europe with a 
Dutch merchant. There he joined a company including three 
business men from Zeeland, of whom one John Basselaer, was the 
leader; Iversen participated in the enterprise, holding one-sixth 
of the capital. He was himself to accompany the ship to the 
West Indies and to take charge of the trade there, of which he 
was to enjoy one-half of the profits. 

All went on smoothly until 1665, when Iversen returned to 
Europe and there learned that war had broken out between 
England and the Netherlands. This information was brought 
in upon him in a way that was not to be mistaken, and he paid 
dearly for his instruction. His ship and cargo were seized 
by an English privateer. The skipper himself went to Copen- 
hagen hoping to obtain restitution through diplomatic channels. 
Admiral Henry Bjelke procured him an audience with Fred- 
erick III. The king not only acceded to Iversen’s desire that 
Charles II of England be petitioned to deliver over to the in- 
jured party his share of the damages, estimated at 3,000 rd/., 
but had Iversen come to him three times to tell him concerning 
life in the New World and of hLs personal experiences there. 
Inasmuch as the Danes appeared to show too much sympathy 
wuth the Dutch, and particularly since the failure of the Danes 
to cooperate with the English fleet in capturing the Dutch 
East Indiamen in Bergen harbor, Iversen’s petition came to 
nothing. Although he kept up his connections with his Zeeland 
partners, he appears to have remained in Denmark during the 
years following. In 1670, the year of the embassy of Essex, he 
was married “in the house,” a distinction which indicates a 
fairly high social position, and with other evidences, shows him 
still to have been a man of some means, despite his severe 
loss. 

The newly elected governor invested 1,000 rdl. in the West 
Indian enterprise at the start. He also took charge of fitting 
out two ships provided by the new king, Christian V, for the 
use of the Company. About 20,000 rdl. were expended in the 
outfitting. Captain Arent Henriksen, a Dutch skipper, took 
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the yacht, The Oilded Crown, and set sail on August 80, 1671. 
He was to look over the ground* for it was not entirely certain 
that the English might not ha^e occupied it. On the failure cf 
the Ferd to arrive within the tiiUii expected. Captain Hen- 
riksen returned to Denmark with shij# and cargo, only to find 
that the Governor had left on Pebnn.ry £0,*® after having been 
delayed in Bergen since November W, hmause of a leaky ship. 
The passenger list of the Ferd makes interesting reading. Be- 
sides the crew, which toiaicd only twelve men, those who had 
bound themselves to service engapjed tliemsclves as em- 
ployees of the Comi)any nninber'Hj one hundred and sixteen. 
The remaining sixly-ono had be n sele^^teJ, as the charter had 
permitted, from the convicts in Bremerbolhi rod other nhices. 
Several culprits had escai^ed at Bergen, but were p^mptly re- 
placed bj" others equally unpromising. 

With this motley throng, to manage, an assemblage that was 
to form the nucleus; af the new colony. Governor Iversen would 
have abundant opportunity to show of what stuff he was made. 
After leaving Bergen, and especially on the appn>arh to the 
warmer latitudes, the toll of death began to l)e taken in earnest. 
Eighty-six persons of both sexes died on the journey or had es- 
caped in Bergen. One of the victims w^as Kjeld Jensen Slagelsc, 
tlie minister, who had accompanied Erik Schmidt on his voyage 
in 1665. 

The .ship, with a cargo valued at 18,17ii sldl, arrived in St. 
Thomas harbor on May 25, 1672,^^ just three months after its 
departure from Bergen. The pioneer band went ashore on the 
following morning, raised the Danish flag, and took formal 
possession. They fouTul an island that seemed to them, as the 
governor expressed it, well suited and large enough for their 
purposes. No one wa^; there to dispute ownership, the English 
who had occupied it, having left six or .seven weeks earlier, after 
burning off the roof of the .slorchou.se.*® The land had to be 
cleared of bush and forest before it could be planted; pockwood 

» Manager MS., 15. 

Mariager MS. has it February 29 (p. 16). 

Mariager MS., 16, 18. 

«iW., 18. 
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was sufficiently in demand in Denmark to furnish a profitable 
ballast for returning ships during the earlier years of the colony. 
The problem of securing cane for the newly cleared patches of 
plantation ground was solved by the aid of the English, who had 
recently seized Tortola, a little island just northwest of St. 
John, from the Dutch. The English officer in charge there 
generously gave the Danes full permission to use anything they 
found on the island, and they made no find more precious than 
the shoots of sugar cane. 

The new masters had scarcely begun settlement, before 
colonists of various sorts began to seep in. The greater number 
of them belonged to the Dutch nation, and were seeking the 
protection of a state that they supposed to be on friendly terms 
with the English, who were harrying the Dutch wherever they 
dared. Some of these, as John von Beverhoudt, became plant- 
ers of distinction and even founded influential families; others, 
like Carl Baggaert, an absconder from Middelburg, became 
trouble makers who soured the life of the governor and those in 
authority with him. Although French, Germans, English, and 
Jews were among these early settlers, Dutch became the pre- 
vailing language from the beginning. 

To keep such a variously confused assemblage in reasonable 
restraint while the necessary pioneering work was being done, 
was the new governor’s task. Tliat Iversen should succeed in 
laying the foundation of a civil government out of the crude 
materials that he had at hand was in itself a creditable per- 
formance, and something for which liis masters had reason to 
be grateful. But in putting through this pioneer work one is not 
surprised to find that he gained for himself a reputation for 
severity that made tlie directors declare that Governor Iver- 
sen’s brutal management “has given the Company such a bad 
reputation among the common people in Denmark that they 
are of the opinion that if they should serve in the West Indies 
they would be worse off than if they had served in Barbary.” 
There was indeed considerable ground for such a belief, and the 
fault did not all lie with Iversen’s government. 


Spoken of by Krarup (Jbrgen Iveraen^ 28 ) as Burd. 
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Besides the eighty-nine who die<l on board the Fe fd^ seventy- 
five died not long after landing. The Pelican^ which arrived in 
St. Thomas March 29, 167S, lost seven of its people en route and 
fifty-three after landing, out ot a total of only sixty-seven. The 
galliot SU Thomasy which arrived at the island June 2, 1675, lost 
five out of nine men; and the Merman which arrivetl on May 12, 
1675, lost thirty-four out of fifty night persons. There were 
enough survivors, however, to jproiul reports \\hieh n^quired no 
exaggeration to give the West Indies ih(' reputatio.i of being a 
veritable charnel house. The resulting de})l iion was made 
good by further re(.‘Oursc to coiiviets and nondescripts, immi- 
grants against whom the goveruo' never ceased to rrJl. “ Un- 
v,ontrollable fellows, whom neither lloimen ^ nor the penitentiary 
could improve,** 'Mazy, shiftless louts, wJio were of no liise at 
home,” “vagabonds and ifliers,” are terms einjnoyea by Iverseii 
in describing various of his former charges, even after several 
years had intervened. To obtain honest or capable employe-.*.s 
under these circumstances became well-nigh impossible. The 
knotty problem of securing suitable ministers reflec ts the pre- 
vailing difficulties. After Kjeld Jensen’s dealh on tlie outward 
voyage in 1672, George Jensen Morsing was appointed minister, 
but he <lropped dead on April 23, 1673, just as he wiis al)out to 
take possession of the house iissigneJ to him. The Schleswiger, 
Theodore Christensen Risbrich (Theodonis Chrisiianus Hoi- 
satus)y who suceeede(i to the post, quarrelled with the governor 
from the beginning, called him a tyrant, and insisted on preach- 
ing in Gcnnaii, U) the governor’s disgust. He was finally per- 
mitted, in fact urged to leave the land in October, 1677. In 
1679 he brought a <laTnagc suit against the Company, and met 
its counter-charge of drunkenness by cxjflaining that such a 
state “was easily brought about by the terrible stuff they 
make in that land,” — referring to the young ruin called “kill- 
devil” because of its reputed powders. 

The Danes were obviously passing through the most difficult 
pioneering period in the founding of plantation colonies, and 
learned, in common with other plantation pioneers, whether 
Spanish, English, Dutch or French, that the first serious prob- 
^ Holmen: workhouse for prisoners in Copenhagen. 
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lem clamoring for solution was that of labor supply.^^ As early 
as the beginning of the sixteenth century, when the Spanish 
government began to concern itself with the preservation of the 
aborigines, who proved unadaptable to severe labor, African 
slaves had been resorted to as a substitute for native and white 
labor.^^ White convict labor was cursed at in Virginia, Barbados 
and Martinique as heartily as at St. Thomas. Indentured 
servants were among those who accompanied Governor Iversen 
on the initial voyage; but fevers, climate, and careless living 
killed them off faster tlian they could be replaced. This labor 
difficulty seems to have been anticipated in the charter to some 
extent when provision was made for absorption of the African 
company of Gltickstadt into the West India Company.^* The 
union was in fact complete November 28, 1674, when Christian V 
issued an edict allowing the Danish West India Company to 
trade on the Guinea coast.^^ Meanwhile the African company 
had sent over a ship to Guinea in 1673 which added one hundred 
and three slaves to the St. Thomas labor supply; some smaller 
purchases were made from local dealers, and another voyage 
was taken by the Cornelia in the summer following, probably for 
the same company.^ 

In 1675 a Portuguese bark was found wrecked on the shore 
with a slave cargo, from which were secured twenty-four 
wretched negroes, of whom ten survived long enough to be 
entered on tlie books of the Company. The Dutch traders 
seemed peculiarly gifted with tlie power to scent a bargain from 
afar, whether in slaves, sugar, or silks. A certain Landert van 

See Mims, ColberCs West India Pdici/, p. 283, for a statement of the con- 
ditions in the French islands; also Pierre Heinrich, La Louisiane sous la Comr 
pagnie des Indes, pp. 32 et seq, 

** G. Scelle, La traite negriere auz Indes de Castille (Paris, 1906), I, 123-125, 
139-161. 

** See IF 16 of odroi. 

^^Krarup, Jorgen Iversen, 31. Christiansborg Castle, near Accra on the 
Guinea coast, had been built by the Swedes in 1645 and captured from them by 
the Danes in 1657. The history of the GlUckstadt African Company up to the 
date of its merger with the Danish West India Company is exceedingly meager. 
Denmark finally sold its African possessions to Great Britain in 1850. 

Manager MS., 22. 

* L. Fogtman, Alphabetisk Register . . . (see July 10, 1674). 
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der Busse disposed of a batch of sixteen slaves to the Company 
in 1678, perhaps the remnant of a cargo that he had retailed 
down the islands One Paul Jensen from Stade on the Elbe* but 
recorded as a “Swede/ also sold slaves to the Company. That 
the slave trade of the Cxjmpany was practically at a standstill is 
shown by the fact that the king in 1680 granted pe'rmission to 
Oliver Pauli, for a time secretary of the Company in Copen- 
hagen, to send a .^hip to Guinea for slaves. The growth of the 
colony in these early yeais, when rumors of pe>jtilence and dis 
affection were plentiful and dividendv ^vere sc-o ire, was nat- 
urally slow. From a population of barely a hundred each of 
whites and blacdis in 1678, Ihe number had ris'^n by 1680 (the 
iast year of Iversen’s stewardslup) to a hrrdred and 6fty-six 
whites and one hundred and seventy-five blacks.**^ 

During these early years the colony at St . Thomas was tof> 
much concerned with keeping alive to become a dangerous com- 
petitor to the I)nt<'h, French, or EnglisI). Nevertheless, tiie 
appearance of the Danes was greeted by a number of protests. 
The English governor of the Leeward Islands, General Sir 
Charles Wheler, lost no time in denying the rights of the Danes 
to any of the Virgin Islands, but on the vigorous representations 
of the Danish ambassador in London, Marcus Gioc, Charles II 
disavowed Wheler’s actions, recjalled him from his post and 
appointed Sir William Stapleton in his place. Charles* letter 
was dated September 1672.^® Spanish protests came in from 
the governor of J^orto Rico in 1673 and 1675, based on the argu- 
ment that St. Thoma.s lay on the coast of Yucatan and Cam- 
peachy, which with the surrounding islands were the property of 
Spain. The directors, by way of reply, presented a memoran- 
dum to the Danish king, setting forth the fact that Spain claimed 
all the Virgin Islands in opposition to the claims of all nations, 
but that she did not actually occupy one; and further, that the 
Danes were looked upon by Charles II of England, in his letter 
(Septeml^r 23, 1672) as rightful occupants. Christian V had 
his envoye at Madrid, George Reedtz, set forth these arguments, 

^ Krarup, Iveraen, 83; E. V. Lose (in KirkekiitorUk Sami,, 6 R. U B., 298) 

^ Cal, Col, 1675-76, Addenda ]57J^-167J^, No. 897. The relations of Stapleton 
with the St. Thomas authorities will be discussed in the next chapter. 
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and gradually the pretensions of the Spaniards dwindled down 
for the time to an occasional more or less innocuous reference.^ 
The French had no valid grounds for protest. Their nearest 
colony was St. Croix which had been taken from the Spaniards 
in 1650 by an expedition sent by de Poincy from St. Christopher. 
Colbert, in his efforts to build up French commercial power, had 
practically closed French colonies to foreign trade, but the 
Dutch wars of Louis XIV made traffic between France and her 
West Indian colonies so precarious that Governor de Baas of 
St. Croix was forced in 1673 to open the island to Danish com- 
merce during six months to save his people from starving.®® 
But when Denmark joined in the war against the French, this 
trade ceased, and the St. Thomas creditors were left with some 
thousands of rixdollars worth of valueless paper on their hands.®^ 

The news that war had broken out came in September, 1675, 
and for the time being the French contented themselves with 
seizing the Company’s yacht at St. Croix. Finally, on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1678, the French actually attacked St. Thomas. Gov- 
ernor Iversen had made valiant efforts to (complete the fort to 
the point where it could withstand attack; a tower had recently 
been finished, and when requested to surrender he was able to 
bid the enemy defiance. The French left after carrying off a 
few slaves and some free negroes. After their departure the 
work on the fort was continued with greater vigor than ever so 
that by 1680 the governor was able to record that the fort was 
completed. With the one hundred and fifty men, white and 
black, that he had available, he felt himself able, so he reported 
to his masters, to beat off six hundred or even one thousand 
men. 

But the strenuous work involved in preparation against out- 
side attack had driven the planters as well as the governor al- 
most to desperation. With the malcontents under the Dutch- 
man Baggaert against him, with his health undermined by the 
strain of responsibility, and his temper becoming more and 

** Manager MS., 18, 19. 

Mims, 323; Krarup, Iversen, 35. 

** Debtors on St. Croix’* were still in 1708 debited with 2,293 rdl„ 5 marks in 
the Company’s books at St. Thomas. N. J,for St, Th,, 1705-1708. 
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more violent, his \vife dead, and revengeful enemies on all sides, 
Governor Iversen finally insisted so strongly on being relieved 
that the directors proceeded \r August and September, 1679, to 
choose a successor. They found onr in the Ilolsteiner Nicholas 
Esmit, the only available eaiididate applying. He did not arrive 
until July 4, 1680, when he was received by Governor Iversen 
with appropriate pomp and cenunony . The new governor found 
the harbor supplied wiUi a good fort, a soad running through 
the island, fifty planti. lions surveyed, of wh’ch forty-six wen 
actually occu])ied, ^he other f< ir not having recovered from tl^e 
attack of the Frencli; he found the Cornpf.ny 'n possession of 
two plantations uf its e»; with forty-nine slaves 

(men, women, and ehikiren), thirty-one c.itMe, seven horses, 
poultry, numbers of hogs, imd with sheep and goats pastured on 

nearby i.ilets.^" 

Although the little colony showt^J signs of vitality, the Com- 
pany could not hes.;in to pay dividends. Of seven ships, in- 
cluding yachts and the like, which the Compainy or King had 
put into the West India or Guinea trade, several had undergone 
expensi\e rei)airs or cosily seizures, and two, the Charlotte 
Amalia and the St. Vincent^ had been wrecked Jiltogether, 
bringing about a direct loss of 40,000 rdl. to the Company.**'^ 
In the cargoes brought into Copenhagen had })ecn included sugar, 
cotton, iiuligo, tobacco, ginger, caciio, “carrot” (sea turtle), 
hides, pock wood and other valuable timber.^^ Only a half score 
of passports had ijeen issued during the years 1671-1680 to 
ships bound from Copenhagen to the West Indies, and five for 
ships sailing to Guinea. Even the extension of trading priv- 
ileges granted by th(‘ Company in its mandate of February 22, 
1675, did not bring about the hoped for results.®** Matters had 

**Buck (“Bocken”) and St. George (**S. Jorris”) islets, and particularly 
Water Island, just outside the harlior, were used for pasturage purposes, 
Krarup, Iversen, 38. 

** Mariager MS., 22. 

Ibid., 19, 28. 

By this mandate, the Company permitted its own shareholders to trade 
with St. Thomas on the payment to the government there of a ten per cent, 
duty on goods imported; while if they imported slaves they should pay a “ recog- 
nition** or duty of one slave out of each fifty. Strangers might bring in goods 
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come to a low pass largely because of the reaction of conditions 
in Europe upon the commercial situation both in the capital and 
in the colony. 

In carrying out his second war against the Dutch, Louis XIV 
had indeed secured the assistance of the former ally of the 
United Provinces, Sweden, and for a time that of England, The 
Netherlands were allied from the first with the Hohenzollern 
elector of Brandenburg and were later to be joined by the Em- 
peror and by their traditional enemy, Spain. Into this armed 
camp Denmark threw herself on the side of the Dutch, but 
against the Swedes, from whom she hoped to regain her lost 
provinces. Such a state of war not only militated against the 
success of the Company’s efforts, but threatened the very 
existence of its American factory. 

for these return cargoes at the same rate of ten per cent. Each of the Danish 
skippers was to bring to St. Thomas two capable workingmen, for whom the 
Company would pay 10 rdl. each; while each failure to make such delivery was 
to be penalized by a fine of 20 rdl. 

This was very similar to the Arret promulgated by Colbert, January 22, 1671, 
to encourage the importation of white servants. Vessels of 100 tons or over 
were to carry two cows or two mares, and those of less to carry two indentured 
servants in place of each cow or mare. Mims, op. dt, 282. Three Bergen 
merchants, Jorgen Thormohlen, Cordt von Woyda, and Daniel Wolszman, 
received permission to send ships to the West Indies in this trade. A Christiania 
ship seems to have got to St. Thomas with a passport from the king, but with- 
out the knowledge or permission of the directors. Manager MS.^ 26-28. 
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THE CRITIC. VL» PERIOD (1680^ 1690) 

The conclusion of the pcuee with S^\edcn in 1670 wsis followed 
by a series of cffor‘^s on I be pa^t of the Danish ciown to revive 
and quicken the economic life of the klngrloin. The Board of 
Trade applied itseif anew to the ti<.sk, and a special cc/inmission 

ith Jens Jiiel rxt its head was created in Sentember, 1681, to 
supplement that bodyd In this revival of interest in commer- 
(‘ud and kindred matters, the West India and Guinea venture 
came in for its share of attention. On March 3, 1680, the king 
issued an order, il^e provisions of which indicate clearly the low 
state of the (^omf)any and the heroic mcJisurcs necessary to fan 
into a flame its spark of remaining life. In this order the king 
pledged his iissistance by offering to fit out and send a shiji to 
Guinea to fetch slaves for use in St. Thomas; and he promiseil to 
send the needed number of men to the Guinea forts, w’^hich were 
sadly in need of assistance.^ The resolution of February 8, 
1675, confiscating to the Company the capital of participants 
w’ho had not paid in their full quota was confirmed, and now 
eiich shareholder was assessed an amount ccjual to ten per cent, 
of the par value of his share. If he failed to pay, he was liable 
to lose his entires in^"e.stment Moreover, all government em- 
ployees in his majesty’s dominions were “invited” to invest 
ten per cent, of their salary, if the latter was over 300 rdl. a year, 
in shares; if they li.*d not paid in the required amount within 
four or six w-ecks, it would be deducted from their salarie.s. 
Finally, the king reached out after those wealthy but apathetic 
burghers and others who had hitherto refrained from investing 
or had been unduly cautious, by requiring that all carriage 

^ Other members of this commission were Michael Vibe, Peter Brandt, Paul 
Rosenpalm, and ** procureur-gMral** Peter Scavenius. D. R. ff., IV, 615. 

* Manager MS., 37, 38. 

l^] 
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owners whose shares did not amount to 600 sldl. must invest 
60 rdl, once for all. 

Whatever the king and company’s directors might propose, 
it was after all the servants of the company in the West Indies 
and on the Guinea coast on whom would rest the duty of dis- 
posing; and the success of their efforts would be largely condi- 
tioned by various external circumstances over which they had no 
control. To carry out the details required by this scheme of 
rehabilitation and readjustment, a committee of four ® headed 
by Herman Meyer, councilor of war, admiralty and commerce, 
was appointed to take charge of supplying the Guinea forts with 
men and munitions and equipping ships for both Guinea and the 
West Indies. The result was that the Merman was sent out to 
Guinea ^ under Captain Ove Ovesen, who took with him a new 
merchant and commander for the Guinea factory, while the 
Crowned Griffin was sent to St. Thomas, passing Kronborg castle 
on September 4, 1680, under Captain John Blora.^ 

The home authorities had done all that they could, and as- 
suredly no less than was needed. It remained to be seen to what 
extent their efforts would be seconded by their employees and 
favored by circumstances. The new governor of St. Thomas, 
Nicholas Esmit, had given the directors plenty of promises, but 

had been unable to produce any recommendations. The pend- 
ing resignation of Iversen gave them no time to search about for 
candidates. Esrait claimed to have been a skipper, called him- 
self captain, and asserted that he had served his apprenticeship 
with the English at Jamaica. His name Esmit was probably 

’ The others were Peter Bladt, Assessor in the Board of Trade, Mauritz van 
der Thy, and Claus Sohn. 

* No pass appears to be recorded in Vestindisk Reg. 1671-99 for this ship. 
Merman = Uafmandm or Hasmanden. 

• Mariager MS., S4 et seq.; Vest. Reg., 1671-99. The Crowned Griffin = den 
Cronede Griff. 
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originally Schmidt and would point to a sojourn in Spain. He 
was appareiktly ^elated to tnat John Esmit who, according to a 
petition filed in 1671 had been consui in Spain for four years and 
thereafter receiver of customs in Copenhagen for twelve years 
and had been at one time in charge of the renovation of the 
city.® 

On his arrival at St. Thomas, Captiiin Esmit was all amiabil* 
ity, but he began very soon to lend his ear to George Iversen’s 
enemies, particularly to the Dutc*h absconder, Carl Baggaert. 
He released one Peter Jansen from tie pjlson into which his 
predecessor had cast him, and bMore Iversen nad got ready to 
leave for home via Si. Croix, .vhi<'h he did on September SO, 
1680, Esmit had so far broken with the foiiner governor as to 
forbid his living at the fort.. Ihe obvious attempt of the new 
encumbent to curry favor with the lawless element did not bode 
well for the colony. 

It must be borne in mind that since the treaty of Madrid 
(1670) the English governors in the West Indies had been 
strictly enjoined to suppress pri^^ateering. Their task had been 
a diflScult one, for Spain not only protested against English 
logwood cutters being allowed to exploit the swamps of Yucatan 
but effected a considerable number of captures.’ The distinc- 
tion between logwood cutting and piracy was apparently not 
very clear to the Sjianisb official mind. 

Among the most conscientious officials were Sir Thomas 
Lynch, who was governor of Jamaica in 1671 and after an ab- 
sence of a few years was reappointed in 1681, and Sir William 
Stapleton, governor of the Leeward Islands. Assuredly pri- 
vateering and the development of plantations and legitimate 
trade did not gr hand in hand. Until there was reasonable 
guarantee that plantation products would be safe from seizure 
on the high seas, men would be chary of sinking their funds or 
investing their labor in plantations. 

From the viewpoint of British expansion, commercial and 
territorial, the Danish islands, like the Dutch and French, were 

® Nielsen, Kobenham, V, 62 et seq. 

^ It was reported in 1674 that 75 English ships had been seized by the Span- 
iards since 1670. Beer, The Old Colonial System, 166(hl688, II, 68. 
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on the frontier between the Spaniards and the English. This 
frontier had been pushed forward by a straight conquest to in- 
clude Jamaica; buccaneers had made sport of it and were finally 
to extend it permanently into Campeachy. It was in this twi- 
light zone, haunted by buccaneers and men of their type, that 
St. Thomas had found itself since its settlement. To keep the 
island out of complications with its powerful neighbor required 
more firmness and clear-headedness than was possessed by 
Nicholas Esmit. Of his early history as governor only a few en- 
lightening documents exist, but a letter written by him to the 
directors May 17, 1682, is sufiiciently illustrative of the ways of 
the privateers and of their reception in St. Thomas to justify 
quotation: 

“There arrived here February 8 [1682] a ship of unknown 
origin, some two hundred tons in size, without guns, passport or 
letters, and with seven men, French, English, and German. On 
being questioned they replied that they had gone out of Es- 
panwla [Hispaniola] from the harbor of Petit Guava (sic) with 
two hundred men and a French commission to cruise on the 
Spaniards. They had come to the coast of Terra Firma and 
landed in the river of Danan [Darien?] where they were joined 
by the wild Indians wlio were to show them the way over the 
landtotheSouthSea, which they also did; . . . and they took a 
little ship or bark with a hundred blocks [bars?] of silver, next a 
large vessel, and finally a Spanish galleon, with which they did 
much damage over all the South Sea; and after having robbed 
for two years in the South Seas, they escaped around Terra de 
fago [del Fuego] . . . and on January 28 came to anchor in 
Antigo [Antigua], where all the English in the crew went over 
on the English ship with all their gold and silver. The rest, 
namely seven men, who had risked [?] and doubled their money, 
sailed for Petit Goava, but on the way the lK)at leaked, so they 
asked to come in to St. Thomas and there careen the boat, 
which was done at Strand Slucken [Gregerie Beach?] by the aid 
of thirty men sent out by me. I bought what little cacao they 
had, the rest of their plunder they brought ashore and divided 
among our people. The ship was no longer usable. I have 
decided not to confiscate it, in order to avoid any unfriendliness 
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with sea-robbers. The inhabitants of St. Thomas have decided 
that the said seven men shall remain among them.” ^ 

But clearly enough such cheerful receptions could not go on 
very long without arousing serious misgiviiigs in the watchful 
governor of the Leeward Islands, Sir William Stapleton. On 
August 18, 1682, one Captain "Toms Wadsten’* (Thomas 
Watson?) came into St. Thomas harbor with his sloop, the 
Prosperous^ and received permission of the governor to come 
in to revictual. The vessel had come from Barbados, it was 
said, and was bound for Jamaica. On !Jie captain’s remaining 
in the harbor longer than the time agreed on, and selling great 
quantities of "kill-devil,” sluflFs, linen, gloves, and the like, his 
vessel and remaining goods were seized and declared good prize. 
A commission headed by the Can Baggaert before mentioned, 
and including "Mr. William Borth” (Burke?) an "expert buyer 
of English and Irish wares,” found the confiscated cargo to be 
wortli £108, 135. %d. On August 26, Captain Watson and his 
mate, John Campion, were condemned to be hanged. This in- 
teresting ceremony occurred "in the proper place, where or- 
dinary justice is done.” There the victim was suspended "by 
a strap;” "Robbert Wautersen van Rotterdam” was ordered 
banished, while the chief witness, John Finlasson, was to leave 

* Breve og Dokumenier, 168S-1689, from a copy by O. Pauli, the company’s 
secretary in Copenhagen. This rather quaint account of the rovings of a buc- 
caneering expedition in the South Seas is really the Danish version in a nutshell 
of the famous voyage described at length in John Exquemelin’s history of the 
buccaneers. In the London edition of that work, which was published in 1685, 
was included under a separate title **The Dangerous Voyage and Bold Attempts 
of Capt. Bartholomew Sharp and others, written Ly Mr. Basil Ringrose, who 
was all along present.” One of the nine ** captains” of whom that writer makes 
mention was Bartholomew Sharp, who was sent to England with some of his 
fellows, at the instance of the Spanish ambassador in London, where they were 
to be tried for piracy. After having secured his acquittal with the others on 
the plea that the Spaniards had fired the first shot. Captain Sharp returned to 
the West Indies, eventually settling down in St. Thomas, where he succeeded 
in making the governor’s existence miserable. In John Lorentz’s term of office, 
sixteen years after his South Sea exploit, after sickness had deprived him of the 
use of his hands, he was still able, through the indiscriminate use of an active 
and violent tongue, to earn a sentence of imprisonment for life from an indig- 
nant governor and council. Lorentz to Directors (84 June, 1688). C. R., 
1690-1713. 
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the island within a fortnight. The order was signed by Bag- 
gaert and one Jochum Delicaet, a wily Dutchman who will 
come in for attention later Before Governor Stapleton could 
get a chance to secure the delivery of the sloop to him, Nicholas 
Esmit was replac‘ed by his brother Adolph, who had become the 
leader of a faction of the more unruly planters.^® Adolph was 
sliifty, shrewd, vain, and at times boastful, and an exceedingly 
exasperating neighbor to deal with. 

It is in the period when the Esmit brothers were responsible 
for the government of St. Thomas, that the Island gained its 
reputatio!! as a resort for pirates. For that reason their relations 
with pirates, or witli persons suspected of being such, deserve to 
be examined with sfvnie minuteness. On October 7, 1782, 
Governor Siapleton sent Thomas Biss, his deputy on Tortola, 
io “the Honorable Governor Esmit in St. Thomas Island,”’ for 
to have writ ton “of St. Thomas Island” would have been an 
off;i(nal recognition of the usurpation. On the demand of Biss 
for tlu^ restoration of a sloop, w’^hich he Tnainhained had been 
seized from its lawful owner, as well as on the reejuest for the de- 
livery’ of seven white servants who had run away from Mont- 
serrat, Adolph Esmit gave eonlradi('tory and evasive answers. 
When the English official demanded the runaway servants, 
Esmit had replied that this was a free y)ort and that anyone 
asking for protect ion was entitled to it. “Sir,” was the reply of 
Biss, “ if your port is free, wh.y did you seize the sloop? If some 
rogues have freedom here, why not all?” 

Later, in a eoimnunication to Biss, Esmit offered to restore the 
skK)p (which he had already sold at auction for twenty-five 
I)ieces of eight) on tlic ijreseniation of a certificate from Gover- 

^ A. E,, . . . 16S2S5, “Lit. A.“ and “Lit, B.“ append- d to A. Esmlt*s letter 
to the king (1 Sept,, l(?88). Delicaet s first name wa.^ frequently spelled Jo- 
achim. 

On 3 August, 1684, Niehohis had diseharged a debt of 3,000 rdl. to his 
brother, described in the document a? “young of years and faithful,’* by deeding 
him his share of a i>lantation 3,000 feet long and stocked with 37 slaves, 
houses, indigo, “works,” et;. The deposing of Nicholas took place in the 
autumn. (8. /)., 16S3-89.) 

This appears to be the first reference to St. Thomas as a free port. 

« Cal. Col., 1681-85, No. 777 (11 Nov., 1684). 
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nor Stapleton showing that he had authority to receive it, and 
on payment of certain charges.^* In a moderately toned letter of 
December 19, addressed to “Capt. Adolphus Eastmitt,” Staple- 
ton reiterated his demand for restitution of sloop and runaways 
“now that I understand that you have the power in yr hand.” 
Esmit’s reply did not entirely suit ihe English governor who 
wrote, “It doesn’t show much inclination to live in peace, to 
say that some [of the seven servants] have gone to Leeward and 
one is in the [Danish] king’s service, which is all one with saying 
their money in part is employed in the king s service soo is the 
boat in which the>* were transported and ye sloop and goods 
too.” 

But the governor wanted his neighbors to understand that 
liis patience had limits. “ You may be confident,” he added, 
“that the detention of sloop goods and servants will not be 
forgotten. It were no liard matter for me to let you otherwise 
know it but my inclination is otherwise.” Esmit declined to be 
bluffed, however. In his reply, dated January 8, 1683, he re- 
fused to assume responsibility for the acts of his brother or to 
trouble himself further concerning the whole matter, saucily 
adding that “I know you serve his Mayts (Majesty) of Engen- 
lant whom I have had the Honner to Serve as Capt: whose 
Commission I have [and] alsoo another from his Rojall Heighnis: 
and att present I Sar\’e my Master the Souerin King of Denne- 
marck and thus I conclude.” 

Meantime Governor Stapleton had incorporated his griev- 
ances into a vigorous letter w^hich he had sent to the Lords of 
Trade and Plantation on November 11, 1689.'^ They suffered 
alike, he explained, from Dutch and Danes, from fugitive serv- 
ants, black and while, and from seamen and other debtors, who 
had run away to these islands and were never restored, on the 
ground that the freedom of their port protects all, and he de- 
spaired as to how to proceed except by the law of the Turks and 
Algerines. The complaint was promptly conveyed to the 
Danish envoy at London, Christian Lente, by the Earl of 

« A. Esmit to Mr. Biss (20 Nov., 1682). A. E„ 1682-89, 

A. E., 1682-89, 

“ Cat, Col,, 1681-85, No. 777. 
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Sunderland, with a request for the restoration of the sloop and 
servants.^* Within a fortnight the Danish king had written a 
vigorous letter to Esmit rebuking him and ordering him to 
restore ship and fugitive servants forthwith, on pain of summary 
punishment of death. Further complaint of violence would 
certainly bring this punishment upon him.^^ 

It could assuredly not have missed the observation of the 
facto governor that serious trouble was in the wind; and so 
long as he had secured no commission, his position was bound to 
be exceedingly precarious. The directors of the company in 
Copenhagen had early learned of Nicholas Esmit’s doings at 
St. Thomas, and decided to have him replaced at the earliest 
opportunity by a more likely incumbent. In March 1682 
George Iversen who had recuperated from his severe expe- 
rience again sought his former post. In this and in his plans for 
strengthening the colony by another consignment of convicts 
Iversen was supported by Jens Juel and Albert Gyldensparre 
who with Edward Holst, assumed the direction of the company’s 
affairs in 1682, on the resignation of Hans Nansen and Herman 
Meyer. The governor-elect received his commission Septem- 
ber 26, 1682, his final instructions on October 28, and left 
Elsinore on November 10, just wrhen Stapleton w^as formulating 
his charges against Adolph Esmit. But Iversen was never to 
reach his destination, for after he had p>avssed the Azores, he and 
those in authority with him fell victims to a mutiny instigated 
by their convict cargo. 

As the news of this latest misfortune was refiching the direc- 
tors at Copenhagen, Adoljdi Esmit wras sending his recently 
married English wife Charity to Denmark to plead his case and 
procure him a commission.^ He sent in numerous documents 

Cal, Col,, 1681-85, No. 993 (Mar. 8. 1683). 

Ibid,, No. 1003 (Mar. 17, 1688). Another copy of the same docu- 
ment has been calendared by mistake under date of Mar. 17, 1684 (No. 
1597). 

** Manager MS., 44. 

Kranip, Iversen, 43 el .leq. Most of the mutineers were caught and horribly 
put to death in Copenhagen. Cf. Haring, Buccaneers, £37, where “Everson” 
is confused with Milan. 

*» A, E., 1688-89 (May 1, 1683). 
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intended to prove his brother’s treachery and justify his own 
actions.^^ Charity Esmit was a shrewd woman, of wide ac- 
quaintance in official, if not indeed in royal circles. She was an 
adept at intriguing, and lost no time in palling all available 
wires to keep her husband in his place. Her insistence was 
rewarded when the king and the directors decided early in 
July that the lew estate of the company demanded that for the 
present the incumbent be condrmed in his office, and Issued the 
commission on July 17. 

Before Charity could bring her husband the much desired 
commission, matters had rapidly approached a crisis in St. 
Thomas. In response to requesls from West Indian governors 
for men of war to protect their interests, tiie English kmg had 
sent H. M . S. Ruby under Capt. Richard May to ':he Leeward 
Islands early in 1683. In his search for a French plate ship. 
La Trompeuse^ captained by the notorious Jean Hamlin, he 
visited St. Thomas early in July,^^ but failed to find the ship, 
although Sir Thomas Lynch had reported the presence of La 
Trompeuse in a letter to the Lord President of the Council, 
written on May 6.^^ But the English were not to be balked so 
easily of their prey. At three o’clock on the morning of July SO, 
Capt. Charles Carlile put into St. Thomas harbor with H. M. S. 
Francis^ a ship sent by the king early in the year with ammuni- 
tion and supplies for the new forts at St. Christopher, Nevis, 
Montserrat, and Antigua. Carlile had with him a letter of 
recommendation from Sir William Stapleton. The object of the 
search. La Trompeusey a ship of thirty-two guns and six boats 
(patararoes) was lying at anchor within, and (according to 
Capt. Carlile) the Francis was greeted by some shots from 
either the pirate or Ihe fort. On Tuesday, July 31, the English 

An English pirate, George Bond, was one of those whose depositions were 
included. Various threats made by Nicholas Esmit at St. Christopher and St. 
Eustatius against St. Thomas inhabitants were adduced. A, E,, 1682-89 
(May 1, 168S). 

** One of Adolph Esmit’s most steadfast friends was Steen Andersen Bille, 
vice commandant of Copenhagen in 1676, appointed to the war college in 1679, 
and made a noble in that year. 

*» A. E., 1682-89 (July 2/l2, 1685). 

*• Cal. Cel., 1681-85, No. 1065 (May 6, 1688). 
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captain sent a protest to the governor concerning the shootings 
and planned to burn up the pirate ship that night. The gover- 
nor's eKplanation that he had already taken her into custody 
and sent her men ashore did not help matters, for in that case 
he was responsible for the firing on the English flag. Esmit's 
efforts to ciijole Carlile ashore by sending him a present and an 
invitation to dine were too transparent to succeed. Carlile was 
in no mood to risk a delay that might bring in the pirate ship’s 
consort, which was daily expected, so he sent his men on board 
her that evening (Tuesday) and fired her. In the conflagration, 
another privateer lying near at hand caught fire and wasburned.*^^ 

In vain did Esmit fulminate against this confessedly high- 
handed measure and against Cariile’s threat to summon three 
more frigates to his assistance if Esmit did not deliver up the 
pirate Englishmen who were ashore. Esmit admitted the 
firing of a shot from the castle but maintained that his purpose 
was merely to secure due salute. Since he was accused of undue 
intimacy with pirates, he sent over in irons the man who fired 
the shot. The rest, he explained, had fled.-® 

Esmit’s first care was to notify the FrencJi governor of St. 
Croix, for the French might be expected to put in a claim for the 
restitution of property belonging to one of their subjects,^^ 
although in his claim to Carlile Esrnit argued that the frigate 
belonged to the King of Denmark. Stapleton had now secured 
the means by which he could back uj) his words with powder 
and ball, and was prepared to press Ids advantage. On Au- 
gust 15 he demanded that Esmit deliver up Jean Hamlin, whom 
the St. Thomas governor had evidently befriended. “Have a 
care,” he w^rote, “I shall come from the Leeward Islands with 
an armed force, blow you up as quickly as I he Trompeuse^ and 
pound any pirate that you may have fitteil out. If you have a 
spark of honesty in you restore me the sloc^p and runaway serv- 

«Ca/. Co/., miSd. Nos. 116$. 1173, 1188, 1190; A E , im-89 (Aug. 1, 
1083). 

* Ibid.t No. 1173. Esmit to Stapleton (Aug. I, 1683). 

^ Ibid., No. 1881. The Chevalier of St. Laurens, French governor 
of Martinique, sent a protest to Governor Stapleton Nov. 13, 1683, main- 
taining not without reasou that his men should have spared the ships and 
punished the pirates. 
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ants that I have already claimed.” In a letter to the Lords of 
Trade written on tlie same day Stapleton expressed himself with 
equal vigor and at greater length. He was sending Carlile out 
after Cooke and Bond, two other English pirates who had been 
befriended by the Danish governor. There is more need of 
such [t. e.j good ships] in tlie Leeward Islands than in any other 
government,” he wrote, “with their mixture of Spanish, French, 
Danes, Dutch, and Indians.” ^ Stapleton’s wounded feelings 
received some balm when a copy reached him of Christian V’s 
order to Esmit’s brother Nicholas to deliver to ^ hc English Island 
of Montserrat the sloop and goods seized, c.nd likewise to restore 
the seven runaway servants. He niiiy also have extracted com- 
fort from the success of his men iu breaking up the “castle” that 
Esmit had caused to be built on St. John, and in despoiling of 
their live stock the grazing islets near St. Thomas harbor.®^ 

Esmit was nothing daunted by Stapleton’s threats. He 
seized English sloops when he could lay hands on them and sold 
Jean Hamlin a new sloop, perhaps one of those seized from the 
English. Hamlin went back to liis old trade in company witli a 
Captain Morgan, a pirate and a namesake of that other Morgan 
who was trying in the capacity of lieutenant governor of Jamaica 
to suppress piracy in Caribbean waters. Captain George Bond, 
master of the ship Summer Island of London, had bought a 
Dutch vessel at St. Thomas, fitted lier out there, turned pirate, 
and sent some of his captured booty back to St. Thomas for safe 
keeping.^^ 

Madame Esmit’s return from Copenhagen in November 1683 
with the coveted commission was a triumph of which neither she 

« Cal, Col., 1681-85, No. 1189 (Aug. 15. 1683). 

*• Ibid., No. 1188. Tt*’ Indians were on the rampage in the Windward Islands 
at tins time. 

^ Adolph Esmit s commission was dated July 17. 1683. The order for the 
release of the sloop was signed Oct. 4. 1683. C(d. Col., 1681-85, No. 2087. 

« A. E., 168fS-89 (Aug. 26. 1683). “Lit. D.” 

” Cal. Col., 1681-85, No. 1223. Stapleton to Lords of Trade (Aug. 30, 1683). 
Before long Hamlin is again heard of as a captain of La NouveUe Trompettse, 
which Stapleton asserted was fitted and protected by the godly New England 
independents. Ibid., No. 2042 (Jan. 7. 1685). 

»* Ibid., Nos. 1471-1474, 1535. 
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nor her hiu^baiid was slow to take advantage. Difficulty of 
communication between new and old world meant that the 
offences and grievances of the summer, which had been accu- 
mulating in London and Copenhagen, became the topic of dip- 
lomatic negotiation in the winter following. The commission 
arrived none too soon, for malcontents within the colony were 
already plotting Adolph Esmit’s overthrow. Now that he was 
governor in his own right, he could proceed against his local 
enemies with a vigor born of authority. The first to become 
a target for the governor’s wrath was the leader of the plot, Otto 
Edeii, who was condemned to death in the month following 
Madame’s return.^'^ His two chief accomplices got off with fines, 
and banishment to their plantations for nine months.®^ Esmit 
showed very much the same Instability of character in dealing 
with the inhabitants, that he showed in his relations with his 
neighbors on other islands. The return of Madame Esmit 
could not but further embitter the life of the conscientious, if 
irascible, Stapleton. ‘‘Never was like impudence on the earth 
as of Esmit and his wife,” he wrote to the Lords of Trade, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1684. “She gives out that she is the relict of an 
English baron.” 

Had Governor Iversen lived to arrive safely at his post early 
in 1683 when he was expected, the company might have been 
spared much expense and annoyance, and the colony a harrowing 
experience. For Esmit was no more inclined to give up his 
habits than Stapleton was to let him cultivate them in peace. 
In April 1684 Sir William issued an order to Col. Thomas Hill, 
authorizing him to secure any persons that he might find in the 
Virgin Islands, especially Danes, and bring them to Nevis.^^^ 
Before long Esmit’s scHiretary, Martin Borel, with three negroes 
was captured and detained in arrest at Nevis. When Esmit 
threatened to send the secretary’s seven children over into 
Stapleton’s safekeeping in case their mother who was danger- 
ously ill, should die,^^ tlie secretary was returned. 

“ A. E., 168^^ (Nov. 20, and Dec.. 1683). 

Ibid, (Jan. 26, 1684). They were Jochum Delicaet and Jan Borris 

*• Cal. Co/., 1681-86, 1947, III (April 8, 1684). 

« /6id., 1947, II (June 11. 1684); A. E. (June 16, 1684). 
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About two months before Madame Esmit’s return, and too 
early to permit the news of it to reach Copenhagen before she 
had made off with her husband’s precious commission, Stapleton 
had sent in two letters with his latest grievances against his 
recalcitrant neighbor.®* The news transmitted Stapleton 
concerning Jem Hamlin proved the last straw, and on Novem- 
ber 14, 1683 the king issued an Order in Council authorizing 
Governor Stapleton to seize the governor of St. Thomas and to 
hinder the further harboring of pirates in that place.®* The 
Danish envoy was notified of die action taken, and the sending 
of the order was delayed until he could communicate with the 
government at Copenhagen.^® In Febiuarj’, 1684, the Earl 
of Sunderland, Secretary of State, v/as inicrmed by Christian 
Lente, the Danish envoy, that the Xing of Deiimar': had ordered 
the arrest of the governor of St. Thomas. 

Affairs were by this time moving rather too swiftly for the 
comfort of the directors at Copenhagen. On account of Iversen’s 
death, they had been forced against their will to confirm the 
usurper and harborer of pirates in his office until they could se- 
cure a new incumbent. But the patience of the English govern- 
ment was evidently exhausted, and it was in no mood to listen 
to Esmit’s counter complaints. So in a shareholders’ meeting 
held on March 10, the directors of the Danish company were 
asked to choose a new governor. 

Two available candidates presented themselves, “auditor” 
Balthasar Lachmann and Gabriel Milan. The latter was selected 
because of his knowledge of langaages and of his business ability 
to fill the vacant place.^* The recommendation, dated March 14, 
was signed by tlie executive committee of the directors, con- 
sisting of Albert Gyldensparre, a brother of the disgraced Count 
Griffenfeld, Abraham WiLst, later to become a member of the 
Board of Trade, and Edw^ard Holst. The terms on which the 
office was to be bestowed were presently agreed upon, and on 

« Cal, CU„ 1681-86, No. 1188 (Aug. 15) and 1222 (Aug. SO, 1688). 

Ibid., No. 1S82. 

Krarup, Milan, 3. 

« Cal. Col., 1681-86, No. 1647 (Feb. 19). 

Krarup, Milan, S. 
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May 7, 1684, the king issued an order deposing Adolph Esmit 
and naming Gabriel Milan as governor of St. Thomas in his 
stead. 

To take the new governor and his retinue over to the West 
Indies, the king set aside the warship, Fortunai armed with forty 
guns and provided with a crew of eighty men, and placed in 
command Captain George Meyer, a German-speaking ofiBcer 
who had been in the Danish service for five years. Besides his 
own family, consisting of a wife, a grown son, Felix, and four 
crhildren, Milan brought with him a governess, three maids, 
three lackeys, a laborer, and a Tartar. As merchant at the 
St. Thomas factory and next in authority to the governor, the 
directors sent along Niels Lassen, and as “ assistant’’ in the 
tK>mpany’s office (a clerical place) Jolin Lorentz, a young man 
from Flensborg in Schleswig who had contracted to serve the 
company for four j^ears. 

Lavish provision was made for the governor’s comfort- 
Various kinds of foreign wines were taken on board, and place 
was even found for six or seven dogs. The king had furnished 
him with 6,000 rdl, cash for his immediate needs and given him 
part of his salary in advance. Certainly no charge of niggard- 
liness could be laid against the Com]>any, the entire original 
stock of which amounted to not more than 44,866 rdl. (64,300 
sldL). Captain Meyer was entrusted with a secret order direct- 
ing that in case of Milan’s death Niels Lassen should succeed 
to the governorship, and that in case of the death of the latter. 
Lieutenant Christopher Heins of St. Thomas should take 
charge.^^ The Foriuna remained long enough to receive a copy 
of Charles II’s orders to Stapleton to assist the new governor in 
case Esmit should resist.'^® 

The man who was charged with the rcs]>onsibility of re- 
deeming the good name of his country in the far-off Caribbean 
had led an eventful life. Milan came of a reputable Jewish 
family which had connections in Portugal, Flanders, and 

Christian V. to A. Esmit. A. E., 168:^-89. 

Kranip, MUan, 5, 

« Ihid., 6. 

« Cal. Col., 1681-85, No. 1676 (May 18). 
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Hamburg. His family was related by marriage to the well- 
known Portuguese-Jewish houses of da Costa and de Castro. 
He had, according to his own account, begun his career as a 



soldier, and had served under Cardinal Mnzarin in France. 
In 1667 he appears in tlie r6le oi an Amsterdam merchant; he 
was concerned with finamring a foreign journey unde.taken by 
Prince George of Denmark: in 1668 he W’as made Danish factor, 
and in 1670 factor-general, in Amsterdam. 

In this capacity he composed reports on political and com- 
mercial matters, a circumstance that brought him into con- 
fidential relations with various important personages at the 
Danish court, among whom the Peter Schumacher (Count 
Griffenfeld) before mentioned was his chief stay until the latter’s 
fall in 1676. Among his linguistic acquisitions he counted 
Spanish, French, Portuguese, German, and Dutch. 

Milan had tried in vain to get an appointment to the Board 
of Trade on the ground that he knew the tricks of traders and 
money-changers, and he had accumulated a list of claims against 
his royal master for services rendered in the Netherlands — ^from 
espionage to loans of money — ^which he had small chance of 
collecting in cash. His prospects of getting into the employ of 
the state were improved when on January 18, 1682, he secured 
a certificate showing that he had discussed with a Hamburg 
Lutheran minister the relative merits of Catholicism and 
Protestantism, had thereby become convinced of the truth of 
the Augsburg Confession, and had partaken of the Holy Com- 
munion. In depending upon the favor of princes he had been 
forced, even before his appointment as governor, to drink 
deep from the cup of misfortune. However praiseworthy the 
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King's selection of this fifty-three years old soldier of fortune for 
service in the company might have been from motives of human- 
ity, his choice could scarcely have been looked upon by hard- 
headed business men with anything but misgivings. 

The Fortuna arrived at St. Thomas on October 13, 1684, after 
a voyage of about nine weeks.^® At Nevis Milan called on Octo- 
ber 6 to pay his respects to Governor Stapleton and to receive 
the latter's “instructions." Sir William seems to have availed 
himself of the opportunity to accompany Milan and to witness 
Adolph Esmit's final disgrace. Esmit handed over the reins of 
office without delay or resistance. He also handed over a 
treasury so empty that when the English were ready to depart, 
after having been entertained for ten days, the money needed 
for the purchase of parting gifts for the English dignitaries had 
to be borrowed by the government from a planter. What was 
worst of all, Esmit handed over to Milan an island that had 
become an outlaw among its more reputable neighbors. This 
was shown clearly enough two months before the latter's ar- 
rival, when, on May 22, a Spanish captain, Antonio Martino, 
landed and carried fifty-six slaves off to Hispaniola or Haiti. 
Lieutenant Heins had been sent over with two planters to de- 
mand the return of the loot, but without success.^® 

That Esmit had been prepared for the present contingency 
there could be no doubt. The gold, silver, and other property 
that he was able to scrape together had been sent to the Dutch 
island of St. Eustatius, whence they were to be shipped to 
Flushing. Although Milan had been instructed only to secure 
the persons of Esmit and his family and to have them sent to 
Copenhagen, he took it upon himself to try to secure the latter's 
property as well, by sending Niels Lassen to Governor Hout- 
coper of St. Eustatius with an alleged copy of his instructions and 
a demand for the delivery of the goods. But neither this nor 
subsequent attempts availed the crafty governor. Instead of 

In PertorwlhistwiBk Tidtkrift, 3 R. 2 B. (KjObenhavn, 1393) 102 et »eq. 
F. Krarup has given an admirable and exhaustive account of Milan's early life, 
which has been followed in the preceding paragraphs. 

« Ibid., e. 

7. 
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seeking redress through diplomatic channels, as his masters ex* 
pected him to do, he authorized Captain Ddicaet to take the 
company’s ship Charlotte Amalia, find the skipper who had 
transported the goods and make his ship lawful prize.^ It was 
to avoid just this sort of complication that Esmit had been dis- 
placed. But Milan was an exponent of direct action, he sought 
advice from none, and the council dared not oppose his will. 

Instead of sending his deposed predecessor back to Copen- 
hagen to answer for his stewardship over the company’s affairs, 
and to act as defendant in a suit brought oy Hb brother Nicholas, 
he clapped him into confinement, first keeping him at the fort as 
his guest, but later putting him in a prison cell.^^ Madame 
Esmit had rightly decided that she could be more useful in 
Copenhagen than in St. Thomas, and had started on her journey 
before Milan arrived. By this time matters had grown rather 
beyond her power of control, despite all her influential friends 
and her genius for intrigue; so she confined herself to taking 
measures to save what she could of the family property. She 
returned to St. Thomas in December to share the hardships of 
prison life with her husband. 

The story of how Governor Milan, his sick body racked with 
fever almost from the first, restlessly suspicious and ofttimes 
with reason of his fellow men, jealous of his official power and 
position, administered the affairs of St. Thomas during his 
sixteen months’ incumbency may be dealt with rather briefly. 
In Captain Meyer’s attempt to provide the Fortuna with a good 
return cargo the governor took but an indifferent interest, and 
as to the Esmits’ returning on the Fortuna, he would have none 
of it. Just why he should deliberately keep with him persons 
who could not but be a source of trouble as long as they were 
near, is difficult to explain on other grounds than cupidity. 
Milan had been unable to lay his hands on Esmit ’s gains. In his 
relations with his council, he showed his arbitrariness and wil- 
fulness. In place of Lieutenant Heins, who happened to be 
absent bn the company’s business when Milan arrived, the 

^ PeraonalhUtoriak Tidakrift, S R. 2 B., 9. The skipper's name was Jochum 
Samuelsen. 

Esmit to Gyidensparre (September 23, 1686). A. E., 1682-89. 
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governor promptly appointed his son, Felix.®^ Instead of select- 
ing permanent councilors from among the planters as he had 
been instructed to do under certain specified conditions, he 
put in now one, now another, until fourteen planters had taken 
part in the government with him.^'"* 

With the other planters Milan was equally whimsical. For 
trifling misdemeanors he instituted elaborate investigations and 
meted out extravagant fines and punishments where a wiser 
man would have overlooked the whole matter. Offending 
negroes were made to feel the pressure of the governor’s heavy 
hand. A runaway w'ho might have been mercifully beheaded 
was impaled alive on a sharpened stick to die in horrible agony 
Another negro, arrested on a similar charge, had his foot cut off, 
after which he was confiscated to the governor’s use and put 
to work in his kitchen. 

When in the sjiring following the departure of the Fortuna 
(on March 31, 1685), Milan got wind of what he at once sus- 
pected to be a nefarious plot against his life, he vented his fury 
upon the unfortunate persons with swift and fiendish vengeance.^® 
In the midst of charges and counter-charges, one fact stood out 
with a clearness that was unmistakable. Milan’s stewardship of 
his own plantation property was above reproach; seventy 
negroes remained on the plantation even after twenty-five had 
been returned to an Englishman from whom they had been 
forcibly seized.*’^ Here prosperity was rife. 

In Copenhagen Captain Meyer’s arrival was naturally 
awaited with a good deal of interest, even anxiety. The cap- 
tain’s report when he arrived on June 10, 1685, without Adolph 
Esmit, and even without a word from Milan, gave the directors 
and shareholders food for thought. Although they had only the 
captain’s unsupported word, the small cargo and Milan’s 
silence could not but rouse their fears that something was 

** Kranip, Milan, 9. 

« IM., 10 . 

Ihid,, U, 23, 26, 36. 

« Ibid., 22. 23. 

“ Ibid., 23-26. 

Ibid.. 38. 
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seriously wrong at St. Thomas. A meeting of the Company’s 
shareholders was held within two days, and it was decided that 
the situation was serious enough to justify sending a memorial 
to the king asking once more for tlie loan of the Fortunay and 
for the sendljig thence of a commissioner with power to settle all 
the difficulties. They suggested an attorney or fiscal in the navy 
department, Michael (Mikkel; Mikkelsen.'^** The king could do 
nothing but fall in with the company’s recommendations. 

Commissioner Mikkelsen, armed with full pow-^ r, left Copen- 
hagen on the Forfuna October 15, 1685, toucl ed at Nevis on 
February 19 to get the latest St. Thomas advices, and arrived at 
lo*s destination on February 24, 1686. The governor’s son, 
Ferdinand, had already sent his father a warning from Copen- 
hagen that it was planned to send out a new governor namely. 
Captain Meyer, whom the governor had blamed for most of his 
misfortunes, even his illness. Milan, whose nerves had scarcely 
recovered from the shock of the “conspiracy,” called the plant- 
ers together in the “German” (Dutch Reformed?) church. 
There he informed them of this last “conspiracy,” namely, the 
attempt to place this “rascal” Mikkelsen in the governor’s seat 
“when he ought to be hanged to the highest tree.” He coun- 
selled resistance, exhorted tlieir aid, and by cajoiings and 
threats secured their signatures to a document by which they 
pledged themselves to leave the land before they would see their 
governor leave tliem. 

But if he proposed to give battle, he must needs secure the 
sinews of war. He c^hose a method consistent with his nature. 
On February 17, 1686, just as the royal commissioner was ap- 
proaching the West Indian waters, the governor authorized 
Captain Daniel Moy to take the company’s ship, Charlotte 
Amaliay and cruise upon the Spaniards wherever they might be 
found. With a ship scarcely seaworthy, provided with a crew 
of thirty men. Captain Moy put to sea to make war upon the 
kingdom of Spain. The Charlotte Amalia had no difficulty in 
finding a Spanish ship on the Porto Rico coast, but the latter 
vessel had the temerity to answer Captain Moy’s fire, wounding 

Manager MS., 49, 50. 

Kranip, MUan, 27. 
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one man, killing another, and forcing the valiant captain to 
beat a hasty retreat to St. Thomas. It was withal an in- 
glorious ending to a sorry enterprise, and not calculated to re- 
deem the good name of the island.^ 

The commissioners had arrived in the harbor before the 
news of the reprisal” fiasco could reach the governor, and 
before his ‘‘ valet,” Moses Caille, could return from the French 
islands, whence he had been sent by the desperate governor in 
search of help.®^ Sitting in his private room and surrounded by 
all manner of firearms, the governor drew the parley out for 
three days before he finally surrendered to the king’s repre- 
sentative. Mikkelsen’s intimation that Milan’s attitude ren- 
dered him liable to the charge of rebellion, combined with the 
fact that the men on whom he could depend were rapidly dimin- 
ishing in number, brought the governor to his knees. A guard 
consisting of twelve men from the Forfuna and twelve planters, 
all under the command of Christopher Hrins, was placed at the 
fort. With his removal to the ship the reign of Gabriel Milan 
came to a sudden end. Adolph Esmit and his wife. Charity, 
likewise the company’s merchant, Niels Lassen, who had been in 
prison since April 30, were taken out of their dungeons and put 
on board ship. The scene of interest, as far as the company is 
concerned, was soon to shift to Copenhagen. Nicholas Esmit had 
already lost his reason while in a Copenhagen prison waiting for 
a chance to clear himself and to bring action against his brother. 
The two successors of Nicholas were now to be given a chance to 
defend their official actions in the Danish courts and before the 
directors of the company. 

Commissioner Mikkelsen was employed from March until 
July with collecting evidence from the planters concerning 
Milan’s conduct. A few extracts from a letter written by the 
official reporter, Andrew Brock, to director Albert Gylden- 
sparre on June 30, 1686, just before the FoHuna sailed, will give 
an idea of the proceedings. “I wish for my part that your 
Excellency could have been here a single day and heard what 

Kranip, AftZan. 29. 

Caille’s mission appears to have borne no fruit beyond arousing the Span- 
iards. 
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thuudering there has been in the commission, with howling, 
shouting, and screaming, one against the other, and 1 had to 
write it into the protocol just as fast [as they spoke] . . . but 
God be thanked it is over, and former Lieutenant Christopher 
Heins was yesterday made governor and vice commandant 
here. May God in heaven aid him to carry on his government 
better than his predecessors, \;hich I expect him to do, as he has 
shown himself only as an honest and upright man. . . 

M^lan himself dictated a letter to the directors In justification 
of his conduct in which he vented his wrath on those inhabitants 
and employees who had attested to his zeal and faithfulness, but 
w ere now shouting. Crucify him, crucify him! The letters of the 
two prisoners, Esmit and Lassen, which were sen^^ over at the 
same time, bore out on the whole the testimony of the planters, 
whose sympathies were on the side of those two victims of 
Milan’s wrath.*^ 

Mikkelsen left St. Thomas with his rather uncongenial com- 
pany on July 5, and did not arrive in Copenhagen until Octo- 
ber 12, 1686. Besides the two governors with their families 
and negro servants, the list of passengers included Niels Lassen, 
Gerhart Philipsen, and John Lorentz, whose testimony was 
desired in the suits. A commission was appointed within a 
week to tiy’' the case against Milan, but delays in getting the 
tangled evidence straightened prevented a decision being 
reached before November 17, 1687. An appeal to the Supreme 
Court brought further delays, but finally the case was opened 
on Februaiy 14, 1689. The judges rendered their individual 
opinions on March 14, and judgment was finally pronounced on 
March 21. The sentence was not a surprise to those who had 
followed the case. After a fair, impartial trial Gabriel Milan 
was found guilty and condemned to lose his property, honor, and 
life, and his head and hand were to be put upon a stake.*^ A 
royal pardon saved him from the last grim disgrace,*^ and at 

«R. AD., 168S-^. 

** Esmit to Directors; Lassen to same (March 13, 1686). A. E., 1688^9. 

^ Krarup, Milan, 47. 

^ Queen Charlotte Amalia had earlier befriended Madame Milan, and was 
one of the ** chief participants” in the company. She had helped to mitigate 
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dawn on March 26, 1689, he was beheaded on the New Square 
{Nytorv) in Copenhagen. 

Adolph Esmii's long imprisonment both on St. Thomas and 
in Copenhagen in J686 and 1687 had given him grounds for ap- 
pearing as the injured party, and for demanding some form of 
restitution. While the Milan trial was dragging slowly on, the 
former governor and his wife seem to have been kept in prison 
in Copenhagen. From their arrival on October 12, 1686, until 
March, 1687, when Nicholas’ case against his brother was 
finally reiidy for trial, they remained in confinement.®® Here, as 
in the case of Milan, a commission was appointed,®^ and al- 
though a number of petty irregularities and cases of tampering 
with accounts were found, Adolph Esmit was on November 2, 



1687, given a verdict of not guilty. On the same day, the di- 
rectors of the company acitually named liim governor of St. 
Thomas,®® and a few days later a fleet of three ships, the Young 
TobiaSf the Red Cock {Den Rode Hane) and the Maria left 
Copenhagen for the West Indies. Accompanying Adolph 
Esmit, and in command of the fleet, was vice-admiral Iver 
Hoppe who seems to have had secret orders to bring Esmit back 
with him to Denmark in case he proved intractable. The latter 
was evidently being given his last chance, but at best it is 
diflScult to see how the directors could have hoped that a spell of 
confinement could make the leopard cJuinge his spots. A report 

Commissioner Mikkelsen's instructions, and may have used her good offices 
here. 

Adolph's ** brothers-in-law** Steen Andersen Bille and Jurgen Jiirgensen 
gave bonds for his appearance. A, E., 1B82-S9 (March «5, 1687). 

Jens Juel, Mathias Moth, Muhle and Hoyer. 

•* One condition was that he should invest 2,000 rdl. within one year after 
he took possession at St. Thomas. 
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of the Swedish ambassador at Copenhagen (Anders L^enclo) 
dated November 11, 1687, offers an explanation for the strange 
conduct of the directors: 

“Three ships are now lying at anchor here and entirely ready 
to sail out d the harbor with the first wind. The first of these 
carries thirty, the second twelve, and the third six pieces, which 
[ships] those in charge arc tc take over to St. Thomas in the 
West Indies, and there install Governor Adolph Smitt [Esmit] 
who was brought here from thence as a prker ei. He has now 
}>cen entirely acquitted of the serious charges made against him, 
but Milan [has been] condemned lose his life, although the 
judgment has not yet becji carried out. And inasmuch as said 
Smidt [Esmil] Jias informed the king of a scheme concerning a 
Spanish galleon, which is said to have been very heavily laden 
with silver and stranded not far from St. Thomas some forty 
years ago, Vice-admiral Hopp[e] is accompanying him with some 
divers and a lot of machines and implements with the intention 
of finding tlie silver. With what success it may be possible to 
report by the close of next May, especially since January and 
February, the months when the sea is most calm, are to be used 
for that purpose. Not only his Majesty, but other private 
persons, have advanced as much as 20,000 rdL to promote this 
fishing scheme in the hope of securing a large return.*' ^ 

In the February following, after the two smaller ships had 
arrived,^® vice-governor Heins in a letter to the directors ex- 
plained the circumstances concerning the treasure ship. It lay 
on the north (‘oast of “Spaniola,” he wrote; twenty-six ships and 
sloops were gathered about the wreck until a royal English ship 
of fifty-six pieces came there and drove them all away. “We 
have received news from the English themselves that their 
captain has employed one hundred and fifty divers, and I think 
he had made a clean sweep, for many tons of gold had already 
been taken out.” The incident is not without significance, for 

Danske Samlinger, II R. 5 B., p. 175. 

The Young Tdbiaa arrived at St. Thomas on January 69, 1688, and the Red 
Cock on February 2S. The Maria with Esmit and Hoppe arrived a month 
later (March 64). 

C. Heins to directors (February 64, 1688). B, dt D., 168S~89. 
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it indicated the king’s willingness to jeopardize the interests of 
the colony by an impossible appointee for the chance of securing 
precious metal from a galleon wrecked on a Spanish coast. 

After his arrival on March 24, 1688, in the leading-strings of 
vice-admiral Hoppe, it took Adolph Esmit just three months to 
convince all concerned of his utter incapacity. On June 22, his 
quarters were moved from the fort to the ship, where they re- 
mained until he had finished his last voyage to Denmark. Be- 
fore the Marians departure, the vice-admiral called the in- 
habitants together (July 7) and told them that he wished to 
know if Esmit’s statement that he held the affection of all on 
the island was true. “If you want Adolph Esmit to become 
governor, speak now while there is yet time,” the vice-admiral 
said. To this the planters all responded as with one voice, 
“No! if that should happen, we should all leave the land!” 
When asked concerning vice-governor Heins, they replied that 



they asked for no better governor.^- This time Charity’s pulling 
of wires could not avail, but she pulled at them with her wonted 
vigor to the last as the directors learned from an intercepted 
letter to her husband.^® Thus ended nearly a decade of weaiy 

B. & D., J6S3-89, Esmit 6 diary (July 7, 1688). This was finished in 
another hand, apparently Lorents's. 

Sec Appendix E, p. 303. The case against Adolph Esmit was resumed by 
the company on his return, but apparently without result, for the ship and 
goods he had sent to Flushing in 1684 were confiscated before he could get hold 
of them, so he had nothing to be seized. Early in 1689 he offered the Swedish 
ambaasador in Copenhagen his services in seizing the island of St. Thomas for 
Sweden without loss of life. Nothing came of it, and on January 25, 1690, the 
case against him was finally dropped, and he was allowed to go whither he would. 
He seems to have left Denmark for Courland, after which all trace of him is lost. 
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administrative turmoil. During this time three governors had 
been tried and found utterly wanting. Of dividends there had 
been no thought, the stockliolders could count themselves 
fortunate that the island was still under Danish sovereignty. 

It became the business of Christopher Heins to carry out the 
work with which Adolph Esmit had been charged- Esmit had 
brought with him a lengthy scries of instructions, the carrying 
out of which came to be left in the steadier hands of his 
successor, who served the company faithfully and well until 
his death on October 2, 1689. He was ably seconded by John 
Lorentz, a young man who had begun his career in St. Thomas 
as assistant in the company’s office, had been in Copenhagen at 
the Milan and Esmit trials, and had returned with Adolph 
Esmit in 1688 with a commission as bookkeeper and assistant 
for the company. The young man was engaged lor four 
years at a salary of 14 rdL per month. Heins* administration 
was a quiet one if contrasted with the turbulent times when the 
Esmits and Milan held the fort. There was nothing for the 
(yompany to do but mark time until conditions might invite 
renewed action. As a result of a mandate issued in Esmit’s 
last brief term oflFering eight years’ exemption from taxes to 
intending settlers from other islands, a few French Huguenot 
and Dutch planters moved to St. Thomas with their negroes. 
Louis XIV’s revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685 was car- 
ried out by zealous Jesuits for whom distance did not dim the 
sense of duty. 

Some sliglit progress in planting was made during these 
troubled years. Cotton, sugar, tobacco, and indigo were sold 
by the planters to the Company. Trade with the home country 
being irregular, consklerable petty trade was carried on with 
the lesser islands, with the French on St. Croix and St. Kitts, 
with the Dutch on Saba, St. Eustatius and Curasao. Besides 
planting, some of the inhabitants, as Captain Delicaet, made a 
living by fishing turtle, which were particularly numerous in the 

Vest, Reff., 1671-99 (January 26, 1690); DanaJee Sand,, 11 R. 5 B., p. 297 
(March 1, 1689); H. Pflug, den danske PUlegrim, p. 1174. 

Heins* council after Esmit*a departure consisted of Henry Irgens, Capt. 
Delicaet, John de Windt, and John Lorents. 
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vicmity of Crab Island. The company had begun before Heins’ 
time to go into the planting business, and managed to secure 
eighty slaves from one of the Guinea cargoes brought to America 
by Pauli, the secretary of the Company.'^® 

A most significant effort to start the island on the road toward 
prosperity had been made in 1685, when the Elector of Bran- 
denburg entered into a treaty with the King of Denmark, by 
which a company organized under his protection and patronage 
was to be permitted to establish a factoiy and a plantation at 
St. Thomas under certain conditioas. Occupation had been 
begun in 1686, and hopes were entertained that the Branden- 
burg occupation might help put new life into the poor, distracted 
little colony. The accession of John Lorentz to tlie post of act- 
ing governor in 1696 was the beginning of an oflBcial career of 
notable efficiency which ended with tlie death of Lorentz in 1702. 
Although not governor during the entire interval, he never re- 
laxed his interest in the Company’s welfare; The connection of 
John Lorentz with the Danish West India and Guinea Company 
as its acting head brings to an end what may properly be called 
its most critical period. 

The contract was made October 26, 1686, and the slaves were delivered by 
Captain Cordt (Cort) May 14, 1687. (!. U. (May 26, 1687.) 



CHAPTER III 


TH£ BRANDENBURGERS AT ST. THOMAS 

It will be remembered that in the second war « if Louis XIV 
against the Dutch, which was ended by the treaties of Nimeguen 
(1678-1679), the Elector of Bnendenburg and the King of 
Denmark-Norway were both allied with the Proter tant Nether- 
lands against Prance and Sweden. Brandenburg, like the other 
German states, had not yet recovered from th", horrors of the 
Tiiirty Years’ War, and was distinctly to be reckoned among the 
weaker European states. That it was able to play even a small 
part in European diplomacy was due in a considerable degree to 
the energetic and capable goveniment of Frederick William 
of HohenzoUem, the Great Elector, who was Duke of Prussia 
as well as Elector of Brandenburg. Sweden’s Baltic ambi- 
tions, and particularly her possession of Western Pomerania 
on the south shores of that sea, made her a natural rival of 
Brandenburg-Prussia. The fact that Sweden was the common 
enemy of Denmark and Brandenburg would of itself tend to 
drive the two states into an alliance. 

Early in the reign of Frederick William, Brandenburg had 
attempted, through negotiations first with Denmark, and later 
with Austria and Spain, to form a company and establish fac- 
tories in East Indian lands, but without success.^ During the 
negotiations in connection with the peace of Nimeguen, she 
had attempted to secure French support in her efforts to estab- 
lish a trade in Guinea that would survive the opposition of the 
Dutch and English companies. Her ambassador in Paris, 
Meinders, was instructed to try to secure a permanent factory 
on the Guinea coast. In a letter from Benjamin Raule, at that 
time director-in-chief for naval affairs {Oberdirektor in Seeaachen) 
he was urgently requested to “labor energetically to bring 

^ R. Schtick, Brandenhurg^Preu88en8 Kolonial Pditik . . . I, 8 aeq., 48 et 
aeq. The attempt was made to buy the Danish factory of Dansborg in 1647. 
Ibid^ 19. 
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about the sanction [of France] to lands/' and be willing to make 
considerable sacrifices by way of reciprocal trade privileges. 
The French, however, did not consider Brandenburg trade of 
sufficient importance to be worth the trouble of a treaty.^ 

The first proposal to establish a Brandenburg African com- 
pany appears to have been made by Benjamin Raule in Decem- 
ber, 1679. It was to this Dutchman, more than to any other 
one man, that the interest of Brandenburg in Guinea and the 
West Indies during the last two decades of the seventeenth 
century is due. Raule was born at Flushing (VHssingen) in 
Zeeland, and had become, before the outbreak of war with 
France, a shipowner on a large scale (Grossreeder)^ and a coun- 
cilor in the nearby town of Middelburg. In the naval war of 
1672 he was practically ruined, and in the war that followed 
Sweden's invasion of tlie Mark of Brandenburg he sought to re- 
coup his fortunes by serving the Elector as a privateer. On the 
conclusion of peace the Elector made him director-in-chief for 
naval affairs, and in 1681 he became director-general of marine 
with the rank of colonel. A man of restless activity and bold 
imagination, he was brimful of schemes for promoting the 
commerce of Brandenburg-Prussia. At one time it was an East 
India Company, at anotlier an Iceland company, and now it was 
a company for trading w^ith the Guinea and Angola coasts in 
“wax, gold, ivory, grain, blacks, and whatever the coast pro- 
duces.'* ^ In June, 1677, before the French had concluded their 
treaty with the Dutch, he had offered to lead a privateering 
expedition against the French and another against Spain, the 
latter for the purpose of securing the equivalent in ships for the 
subsidies promised by Spain to Brandenburg in a treaty made 
in 1674. That, he argued, w-ould cause not only the Spaniards, 
but the entire world to open their eyes in astonishment at the 
Elector’s sea power, and would lead French, Swedes, and Dutch 
to try to make commercial treaties with him.'* 

’ SchUck, I, 1S5, 136. Raule had proposed engaging in the Guinea trade 
and having the Elector participate with him when he was first called to Berlin 
in 1676. Ilnd., 1S7, 

»/Wa., 11, 89-M. 

« Ibid,, I, 98, 99, 11 «. 
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Frederick William I tell in readily enough with Raule’s plan. 
The Peace of Nimeguen prevented any attempt against the 
French, but the rest of Raule’s program was actually attempted 
in 1680, when two expeditions were sent out, one to Spanish- 
American waters, and the other to the Guinea coast. As the 
America-bound fleet of six ships of war and one “Brenner,” 
(fireship?) sailed by Copenhagen and through the Sound in 
August, 1680, the curious inhabitants never dieained that they 
were gazing at the embryo of an imperial German navy that w as 
destined to become in two centuries the douiinant nava^ factor 
in the Baltic sea.® After sending back two vessels with a Spanish 
prize captured near Ostend. the remaining four vessels proceeded 
westward. 

“About 20th December last,” wrote Sir Heuy Morgan, 
deputy governor of Jamaica, to his master early in 1681, “ar- 
rived here four small frigates, between sixteen and thirty guns, 
under the command of four Flushmgers, Captain Cornelius 
Reers, Admiral, belonging to the Duke (sic) of Brandenburg, 
having letters of reprisal against the Spaniard.” ® The failure 
of the fleet to accomplish more tlian the capture of a few small 
prizes was ascribed by the Swedish ambassador at Copenhagen, 
in a letter written to his government four years after the event,^ 
to the fact “that the Elector had no harbor in America, and 
that therefore the fleet was forced to return with its mission un- 
performed.” This letter was written at the time when the 
Danish company w as at its lowest ebb, and while the negotia- 
tions that ended in the Brandenburgers securing a factory site 
at St. Thomas were in progress. The Guinea expedition from 
Brandenburg landed in 1680 at Cape Three Points and on 
May 16, 1681, the Elector’s representatives made a treaty with 
three of the native chiefs.* This was followed by the establish- 

^ The fleet was equipped with lfl5 guns, and had a crew of 519 sailors and 
180 soldiers. Schiick, I, 114 et seq. 

« Cal, Col,, 1681’-85, No. IS (January 27, 1681). 

^ Dan$1ce Sami,, II R. 5 B., p. 145. Report of Leyenclo, October 16, 1685. 
The letter mentions the report that Denmark would likely cede Crab Island or 
St. John to the Elector. 

‘ Schtick, I, 313, and II, 199 (No. 51a). The text of the treaty is quoted in 
full in Vol. II. 
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ment in December, 1682, of the first Brandenburg factory, just 
east of the Dutch station at El Mina, near the former Branden- 
burg landing place; they named their station “Den Grossen 
Friedrichsberg/* ® 

In Februaiy, 1684, fhey occupied Accada, just to the east of 
their first factory, and in January, 1685, a place called Tacca- 
rary* They lost the latter to the Dutch, the leading traders on 
this part of the coast, in 1687, and in its place the Brandenbur- 
gers took up a station at Tacrama (or Tacerma), not far from 
Cape Three Points, which they named Fort Sophie I^ouise. 

In planning to secure a West Indian factory where they could 
dispose of the human part of their Guinea cargoes, the Brahden- 
burgers were following the lead of the English, Dutch, French, 
Swedes, Danes, and Courlanders. Despite threats and acts of 
violence by the Dutch West India Company against the Bran- 
denburg factors Raule proceeded with his Guinea plans, which 
he promoted with the help of disaffected shareholders of the 
Dutch company. Some extracts from Raule’s letters to the 
Elector will show what was transpiring. “John Pedy writes me 
from Rotterdam,” he remarks in 1681 (August 16?) “that the 
Messrs, Coy mans and Van Belle from Holland, who are two of 
the leading contractors witli the Dutch West India Company 
and deliver to it six thousand slaves annually, have informed 
him on the (juiet tliat they would be glad to consider entering 
into a contract with me instead <)f with the company, provided 
it would be possible to arrange matters with the Danish crown, 
so that eitlier we could buy their place St. Thomas or secure full 
and free permission to bring slaves to the island.” Pedy’s 
suggestion prompted Raule to propose bringing the matter 
before the Danish court. “Pedy and I and our company would 
be able, I believe,” Raule wrote, “with the help of the said Van 
Belle and Coymans to bring together 40,000 florins, of which we 
would present half to tlie Danes on condition that half of the 
returns [from the capital invested] should go to Copenhagen 
[apparently in return for the use of St. Thomas], and the other 
half to Konigsberg. I believe that if it were properly inau- 

• Schiick, I, S14 et seg. This factorj' is referred to by Lucas pt 68) and others 
as Fredericksburg. 
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gurated we would be able to put the scheme through. And the 
[Dutch] West India Company would thereby be entirely ruined. 
And we should then be able to send twenty-five ships out from 
this land each year and develop a veiy large trade» indeed bring 
much fine silver to you and marked advantage to your subjects. 
But everything must be done under the authority of your 
Electoral Highness and the King. That would promote friend- 
ship between you and him. I should very much like to hear 
the opinion of your Electoral Highness upon the matter.” 

Four years later, the negotiations with Denmark were taker 
up in earnest. To Raule and those interested with him it was 
becoming clearer and clearer that a permanent station in the 
West Indies was necessary to make the Guinea trade profitable. 
** Every one knows,” wrote Raule to the Elector on October 26, 
1685, “that the slave trade is the source of the wealth which the 
Spaniards bring out of the West Indies, and that whoever knows 
how to furnish them slaves, will share their wealth. Who can 
say by how many millions of hard cash the Dutch West India 
Company has enriched itself in this slave trade!” 

Raule had tried in vain during the previous year to buy or 
lease the French islands of St. Vincent and St. Croix, and he 
was now ready to take up negotiations with Denmark. Inas- 
much as two of the recently appointed governors of the Com- 
pany at St. Thomas were at that time in custody, and the last 
appointed, Gabriel Milan, was about to be displaced, the Danish 
company was likely tc favor anything that would promise a 
regular income for the shareholders.^^ Inquiries were in fact 
begun in March, 1684, when Raule and von Knyphausen, repre- 
senting the Berlin and East Friesland shareholders in the new 
company, were deputed to sound the Danish comt and see 
whether it would permit the establishment on St. Thomas of a 
few “lodges” and negro stations {Logen and Negereien) on the 

>‘*SchUck, 1, 148. 

“ Ibid., 1, 192. 

1, 192. 

Schfick’s statement (1, 19S) that no news had come out of St. Thomas for 
three years will not hold, though its trade certainly **lag damaU beinahe vdllig 
damicier,** 
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condition of paying to the Danish company two slaves out of 
each hundred brought in. 

In 1685, when Raule betook himself to Copenhagen with 
iastructions from the Elector, negotiations moved rapidly for- 
ward. He was to try to purchase or lease St. Thomas, or at 
least make it accessible to Brandenburg ships, because, as his 
iastructions said, without the slave trade to America the 
African company cannot make any headway {nicht emergiren 
hann)}^ Jens Juel, the chief director of the Danish com- 
pany, opposed the Brandenburg plan from the first,^^ so Raule 
had to work through such other men of influence as chanpellor 
(Starkamler) Frederick Ahlefeldt, Count Ulrik Frederick Gyl- 
denlove, councilors Conrad Bienmm and Conrad Reventlow.^® 
In an audience granted on October 13, 1685, Raule learned that 
the king favored a union of the two companies.’^ Shortly 
thereafter, Raule and Gyldensparre, a director with Juel in 
the Danish company, conferred at Haderslebeii in Schleswig, 
and prepared a scheme of union based upon the king’s ex- 
pressed desire. It was proposed that the Danes should retain 
their stations in (Juinea (Cape Coast) and the West Indies 
(Christiansfort on St. Thomas), and the Branderiburgers like- 
wise their Guinea stations of Great Fredericksburg {Gross- 
Friedricksberg) and Accada; that both groups should share the 
garrisoning of these stations on equal terms. Cape Coast was 
to be the African headquarters. A governor-general elected by 
both companies in common was to reside in Copenhagen, and 
he was to have tlie supreme command over the garrisons in 
those places; an oflScer known as “cliief in commercial matters'* 
was to be selected by the Elector; Calvinists and Lutherans 
were to have free exercitium religionis on St. Thomas, and 
Catholics and Jews were to be tolerated and allowed to hold 
private services, provided they permitted no scandala. Two 

** SchUck, I, 193. His instructions were dated September 25, 1685. 

Ibid., 1, 194, note 185. 

*• Ibid., I, 194, note 183. Bierman was created Count von Ehrenschild in 
1681. 

" Ibid.. 1. 194. 

“ Ibid.. 194, 195. 
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chambers, the one to be in Copenhagen and the other in 
Emden, each composed of three shareholders, and the whole to 
be presided over by Raule, were to constitute the governing 
board. In case of war the colonies should be considered as neu- 
tral territoiy. Private individuals were to be entirely excluded 
from the colonial trade. 

The Elector refused to scmction this scheme of union, and 
after much trouble, including thr bestowal of ‘‘gifts’’ by Raule 
upon influential persons, a treaty was finally concluded on 
November 24, 1685, which in effect laid down the terms on 
which the Brandenburg African Compaiiy sho’ild be allowed to 
flo business in St. Thomas.^® As the bulk of the shareholders 
came from East Friesland and Emden, that city became the 
business headquarters of the company.^ Supplemental agree- 
ments were made on March 5 and October 2,^^ 1686. The 
treaty should remain in force for thirty years, reckoning from 
the time that the first ship with men and materials was sent 
thither,^* and might then be renewed by mutual agreement. 
Sovereignty over St. Thomas and the surrounding islands was to 
reside in the King of Denmark. The Brandenburgers were to 
receive a plantation ground of sufficient size to employ two hun- 
dred negroes, and this land was to be exempt from taxes during 
the first three years, reckoning from the time that the first ship 
with building materials and necessaries arrived in St. Thomas; 
after that time they were to pay five pounds of tobacco or its 
equivalent as an annual tax on each hundred square feet of land 
thus occupied. This loosely drawn provision, which was re- 
ferred to in the opening paragraphs of both of the supplemental 
“declarations” of 1686, was to become the pivotal point in the 

IB Schtick, 1, 197. The text in the original German is ^ven in ibid,, II, 257 
et Bcq. The Great Elector ratified the treaty on December 10, 1685, and Chris- 
tian V ratified it on June 5, 1686. 

^im„ 1. 174. 

See ** DeeLaircAum zu dem Vertrage wegen Si. Thomaa vom Hk Nooemher 1686'* 
in ibid,, II, 278-281. 

** See **Femere Declaration . . .** in ibid., II, 29S-295. 

» Ibid,, II, 258 (IF S). 

Ibid., II, 258, 259 (fs 2, 5, 6). SdiUck (1, 197) seems to have confused 3 
and 5 in discussing the time from which the 30 year period was to be reckoned. 
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vexatious trouble? that shortly arose between the representa- 
tives of the two companies.^^ 

On all products exported from St. Thomas, the Brandenburg 
African Company was to pay the Danish company five per 
cent, in kind ^in natura ) ; “ on slaves imported, one per cent., on 
those sold or shipped out of the land, two per cent.^^ The con- 
tract provided further that all goods coming in or going out 
were to be subject to a weighing fee of one pound of sugar or its 
equivalent for each one hundred pounds.^® Provision was made 
for the settlement of disputes in which subjects of both states 
were involved.''® To the Danes the greatest promise held out by 
the treaty was contained in the paragraphs dealing with the 
plantation which they expected the Brandcnburgers to estab- 
lish, and which, with poll taxes, weighing fees, export and im- 
port dues, was calculated to yield a moderate return upon the 
Danish company’s capital stock. To the Germims, the Guinea 
trade was the main consideration; they seem from the first not 
to have looked upon the plantation idea as anything obligatory 
for them.®® 

Raule’s dream that an investment of 150,000 Thaler should 
be able to yield a million in two or three years was going to be 
rudely shattered when tlie application of the treaty was to put 
to the test his diplomatic ability; and the stubborn obstacle that 
blocked the way to friendly intercourse was to be the provision 
which demanded or did not demand the establishment of a 
plantation, according to the reader’s predilections. What the 
treaty really did was to raise up on St. Thomas a rival to the 
Danish company which still might deal in slaves if it desired, 
and which already owned and managed a couple of good-sized 
plantations. So long as the respective fields of the two com- 
panies were not strictly limited by agreement, there would be 

For the Company’s viewpoint sec the directors' instructions to A. Esmit, 
November 0, 1687. A. E.. mS-89. 

“SditKdt, n. *69 (ITT). 

" Ibid., n, *60 8). 

*60(11 10). 

*• Ibid., II, *61 (H 15, f 16, f 17). 

“ Ibid., I, 831. 

»>/Wd.,I,196. 
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trouble about in proportion to the vitality developed by the 
two companies. A second and serious occasion for friction lay 
in the provision which made the Brandenburg company respon- 
sible to the Danish company for whatever damage might result 
from carrying on “a dangerous trade’* with foreign nations.®^ 
This was to protect the Danes against complications from 
Brandenburg encouragement t»f privateering. Denmark could ill 
afford being dragged into trouble with Spain through circum- 
stances over which she had no control. 

The first director of the Brandenburg factor;'^ at St. Thomas 
was one Laporte whose knowledge of French and whose business 
shrewdness made him well suited to his task. He left Emden in 
August, 1686, on the Marschall Dorfling which Captain John 
Catt had taken out from Pillau in Prussia and passed Elsinore 
early in June.®^ Captain Catt arrived in St. Thomas via Guinea 
on November 23. The Falcon dropped anchor on the 24th.®® 
Meanwhile the Peace, Captain Jacob Lambrecht, was sent out 
with four other vessels, — ^all of them with Danish passes — ^to 
the Guinea coast for slaves. So confident was Raule of success 
that he had sent out the ships without consulting the share- 
holders.®® 

Before the Falcon had left St. Thomas with its cargo of sugar, 
cotton, cacao, etc.,®^ the vice-governor, Christopher Heins, had 
had a disagreement with M. Laporte regarding the payment of 
export and import, duties and the use of the Danish company’s 
scales for weighing the goods shipped in or out by the Branden- 
burgers.®® Strict insistence by the Danes on the latter point 

»»Schtick,n,206(f 36). 

’’ Also referred to as the ** FddmarschaU Derflinger,"' SchUck, 1, 206; Laporte*s 
name is variously given as La Porte, Delaporte. 

** Oresundtoldbdger for 1686. 

** Heins to directors, January 4, 1687. B. & Z>., 168S-89, 

**SditidE,I,206. 

The cargo as reported by the vice-governor, Heins, was as follows: 64,681 
lbs. sugar, 7,260 lbs. cotton, 1,430 lbs. cacao, 1,024 lbs. tobacco, 66 lbs. eonftturen 
(sweetmeats?), 21 lbs. Caret (seaturtle), 20 lbs. ** Baetar-Cand** (a sort of spice 
resembling cinnamon), 666 pieces of pockwood, and 220 tons of other wood. 
Heins to directors. May 26, 1687. C. H., 1686-89. 
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gave them a very definite idea of what their neighbors in St. 
Thomas were doing. The Brandenburgers seem never to have 
entertained seriously the idea of actually establishing a bona 
fide plantation. Neither Laporte nor Moses Caille, who acted 
as deputy director on Laporte’s visit to Berlin in 1688, were 
willing to admit the soundness of the Danish interpretation. 
On the pretext that they must await instructions from home 
before taking up plantation ground, they kept the Danish 
officials in suspense until their impatience was turned into a 
suspicion that the Brandenburgers were looking for a chance to 
seize the entire island. The vigor with which the Brandenburg 
authorities pushed their business in procuring slaves and dis- 
posing of them on St. Thomas and the surrounding islands (as 
St. Eustatius) aroused tlie fears of the Danes who were receiving 
next to no assistance from the Company. The fact that the 
planters became indebted to the Brandenburg company led the 
Danes to fear that in case of trouble the planters might side 
with the foreign company.®® 

The persistent annoyances to which the Brandenburgers were 
subjected led them to attempt the occupation or purchase of 
neighboring islands. They tried to secure Crab Island, but the 
Danes laid vigorous chum to it, and the Spaniards sent ships 
around at intervals to drive off such settlers as they might find 
there.^ The Brandenburgers finally did take possession of St. 
Peter, an appropriately named rocky islet just northwest of 
St. John, but it was ill adapted to their purposes.^^ Except for 
the refusal of the English to give up their claims to the island, 
they might have secured Tobago, near Trinidad, from the 
Duke of Courland. The negotiations were begun early in 1687, 
but the duke’s rather shady title and tlie opposition of the 
Dutch made it impracticable to push the matter to a conclusion 
at that time.^^ 

The death of vice-governor Heins in October, 1689, and the 
election of John Lorentz to take his place, did not improve the 

•• Heins to Directors, (September 2, 1687). C. H., 168&-89 (?) 

^ SchOdc, I, 2SS. 

Heins to Directors (August 20, 1689). B. & D., 168S-89, 

Schiick, I, 207. 
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position of the Brandenburgers nor the relations between the 
two companies. Within a fortnight after his election Lorentz 
issued an order forbidding Ihe Brandenburgers to bring any 
privateers or prizes into St. Thomas harbor.^® This was in 
strict accordance with paragraph 35 of the treaty, and with 
Denmark’s neutral position in the European struggle (War of the 
Augsburg League or “King William’s War”) whicli was just 
beginning; hence it could not reasonably be objected to; but 
when on November 7 he issued a mandate forbidding the Danish 
inhabitants from buying any wares from the Brandenburgers’ 
magazine that could be found in stock at the Danish company’s 
warehouse, and further forbade the payment of debts to the 
Brandenburgers until the debts to the Company had b jen 
satisfied, there was reason for the Brandenburgers to feel appre- 
hensive.^® The most trifling complaint against the rival com- 
])any became the subject of solemn investigation by the zealous 
governor.^® Laporte naturally looked towards the planters for 
moral support. They had two representatives in the governor’s 
council and would expect to benefit from the presence of two 
rival companies on the island. The result was that government > 
and colony were soon divided into two rival camps, each affect- 
ing to suspect the worst of the other. 

In Copenhagen the administrative tangles of the Company 
had been partly solved when Milan had been decapitated in 
March, 1689. From the West Indies the shareholders had re- 
ceived great numbers of complaints and countercharges, but no 
dividends on their shares. The directors were consequently 
ready by this time to relieve the Company from further expense 
and were eager to consider any proposal that could assure it a 
moderate return on its investment from this time on. On 
July 27, 1689, a life lease was granted to Nicholas Jansen Arff, 
by which he secured the right to use Christiansborg, the Danish 

Loreniz^s Journal (October 19, 1689). 

<^Schiick,II, 267. 

Lorentz* 9 Journal (November 7, 1689); P. R. 0., 1683-1728 (November 7, 
1689). 

* C, B,, 1690-1713. See especially Lorentz’s letters to the directors in 1696 
and 1697. 
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‘^castle^* on the Guinea coast, and to carry on the slave trade 
with the West Indies, on the payment to the Company of a 
two per cent, duty.^^ This was followed on February 13, 1690, 
by a contract with a reputable and venturesome Bergen mer- 
chant, Cou 7 ?cilor of Commerce {Commerce-Raad) George 
Thormohlen of Mohlenpriis, who leased St. Thomas from the 
Company for a period of ten years. He was to pay 4,630 sldl, 
each year, which was just four per cent, of the 115,750 sIM, 
capital entered on the books of the Company.^* By these two 
C!ontracts the management of both the Guinea and West India 
ends of the Company’s business went into the hands of private 
proprietors. The result of this experiment will be discussed in 
a later chapter. 

Before the news of these changes could be received at St. 
Thomas, and before Lorentz had received a request from Thor- 
mohlen to remain at his post until further orders, the vice- 
governor was preparing to bring the matter of the contested 
land rental to a definite settlement in the Company’s favor, if 
necessary, by force. He was proceeding according to secret 
instructions from the directors in Copenhagen.^^ The rental 
which was calculated upon the current price of tobacco was 
estimated at 20,000 rdh annually, that is, more than six times 
the rental fixed in the Thormohlen contract.^ If strictly en- 
forced it would spell ruin, which was apparently precisely what 
was intended. 

The efforts of Danish statesmen were at this time applied 
toward keeping Denmark from becoming involved in the 
European war. A defensive alliance between Denmark and 
Sweden was negotiated February, 1690, and a treaty of com- 
merce and navigation for the mutual protection of their trade 

Vest. Reg., 1670-99 (July 27, 1689). The slave trade had been carried on in 
the few years immediately preceding by ships sailing from Gllickstadt. A Por- 
tuguese (?) Jew, Moses Joshua Henriques, was appointed factor in Gliickstadt 
for ships sailing to Guinea on April 27, 1686. Arff’s ships were to sail from 
Copenhagen. Rothe, Rescripter, II. 

** C. B., 1690-1713. Thorm5hlen himself wrote his name Thor MoUm. 

Lorentz* s Journ. (November 24, 1690); directors to Lorentz (December 22, 
1691); C. B., 1690-1713. 

*** IHd. (December 5, 1691). 
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was concluded in the following year.®^ In the same year (1691) 
Denmark made a secret treaty with France in which she agreed 
to maintain neutrality during the war.®^ Because of Denmark’s 
suspected leaning toward France early in the war Raule had 
counseled the new Elector, Frederick III, who had succeeded 
his father at the latter’s death in 1688, to make reprisals upon 
Danish commerce through Zeeland privateers, a proposal which 
it was found impracticable to carry ouL^® With these and other 
European complications threatening, the Brandenburg African 
Company could scarcely be expected to show a flourishing 
state of prosperity. Between their Dutch neighbors on the 
Guinea coast and jealous Danish officials at St. Thomas the 
prospects were far from alluring. In a report sent out from 
Emden on August 22, 1690, by the two Brandenburg ad- 
miralty colleges and Raule, three causes were mentioned as 
having impeded the prosperity of the Company, namely: the 
persecutions of the Dutch West India Company,®^ the 
scant sums of money flowing into the marine department 
treasuiy, and the difficulties caused by their Danish hosts at 
St. Thomas.®® 

On Si. Thomas, an atmosphere of suspicion pervaded every- 
thing. On the last day of October Lorentz declined an invita- 
tion to a banquet given by director-general Laporte, for he felt 
that it was to be merely a meeting of Laporte’s adherents among 
the planters, — his “creatures.” Among those suspected of dis- 
loyalty to the Danish company were two members of the gov- 

D. R, U., IV, 660, 661. This treaty (with additions made in March, 1603) 
is notable as being the first instance of an armed neutrality for the protection 
of neutral commerce. 

«/6id. 

w SchUck, I, «30. 

Raule was discredited for a time following the Great Elector's death, but 
by 1690 he had regained some of his former influence. The troubled career of 
Raule and the internal strife that marked the government of the Brandenburg 
company fall outside of the scope of the present study. 

The seizure by the Dutch of the two Guinea factories of Accada and Tac- 
caraiy was the subject of negotiations from 1690 to 1694, when the arbitrating 
board awarded the Brandenburg company a substantial sum in damages. 
Schiick, I, 918 et seq. 

“ /Wd., I, 931. 
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emor’s council. Captain Delicaei and Lawrence Westerbaen, 
the latter a refugee from St. Eustatius. Every remark of these 
men that might possibly be unfavorably construed was carefully 
noted by Lorentz in his diary. At a meeting of the council 
called by the governor with a view to ascertaining how these 
men stood, Captain Delicaet was quoted as having declared: 
“It is a difficult matter, for we have to do, not with common 
people, but with lords and princes.” The governor informed 
him significantly that he would know well enough what was 
proper to do when the time for the payment approached. 
Among the planters the governor worked cautiously, drawing 
the loyal ones among them still more closely to his side. He 
was fully determined to be prepared “in case any should be 
inclined to rebellion.” ^ 

The time limit for the payment of the tax according to Lor- 
entz’s calculations was November 23; so on the 24th the latter 
called the council together again and had an itemized bill 
prepared for 20,000 rdl, styvers. This bill together 

with a letter was taken by the two professedly loyal coun- 
cilors®® to Laporte on November 25. Two days later the 
director-general came before the council to read his reply in 
which he stated his retisons for refusing payment. The main 
argument advanced was that he had no orders from his chiefs to 
make any such payment.®® After Laporte’s departure the coun- 
cil decided, in view of the expected arrival on any day of three 
Brandenburg ships, to institute judicial condemnatory pro- 
ceedings after three days* elapse. Finally, on December 2 
(O. S.), 1690, came tlie day of reckoning, when the vice-governor 
and his council marclied over to the Brandenburg warehouse, 

Captain Delicaet, scenting trouble, had left on the day of the banquet. Ah 
hat er tick Reversiren mtusen innerhalb Tage wiederumh einzuaUsllen; WeUe 
cit seine OeivohnheU war, wann etwas wichtiges soUe rorg^ nomen werden da er sick 
in miUertceUe an seite hidU."* Lorentzh Journal (October 13, 1600). 

« Ibid. (November 14 and 17, 1690). 

*• Thomas Berentsen and the secretary Joachim von Holten. Ibid. (Novem- 
ber 25, 1600). 

^ Ibid. (Novembt^r 27, 1690). 

Raule had sent 3 ships {Churprincess, Salamander, and Drache) to Guinea, 
and 2 (Ckurprim and Fu^) to St, Thomas. Schtick, I, 231 (note 63). 
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with the Company’s smith to break the lock, and a committee 
of inhabitants, mainly planters, to appraise the condemned 
goods.®^ On Laporte’s refusal to accede to the council’s formal 
demand to open the magazine and after vigorous protests and 
appeals by the Brandenburgers the doors were forcibly opened 
and the appraisal begun. Lorentz c^xrefully notes in his journal 
Laporte’s remark to Delicaet and Berentsen that “if they (the 
Brandenburgers) were as strong in the land as we (the Danes) 
we should not have done what we did.” He quotes this as an 
evidence of their “good(I) intentions” and of “what they had 
up their sleeves.” By Christmas Eve, two of the Brandenburg 
warehouses had practically been emptied of all their sugar and 
cotton.®^ The value was estimated by the director-general at 
S4,65£ pieces-of-eight, remarkable precision, considering that 
he had refused to send a representative to participate in the 
weighing.®® 

The seizure was not carried out without a certain danger to 
the colony. Meetings were held on the quiet at the houses of 
various planters, and were attended by the Brandenburg offi- 
cials. At some of these gatherings anti-Company indignation 
found vent. Thomas Berentsen, one of Lorentz’s most trusted 
councilors, who tried to investigate one of these meetings, found 
Laporte and all the Brandenburg employees there as well as an 
English captain from St. Kitts, one “Callehan” and several 
planters. Laporte himself forced Berentsen out through the 
door, uttered sundry threats against the Danes and accused 
him of being one of the demons of the Brandenburgers.®® The 
proposal to seize the Brandenburg houses and slaves was con- 
sidered by the vice-governor and council, but was finally dropped 
as inexpedient.®^ 

Three Brandenburg ships, the frigates Electoral Prince and 
Salamander^ and a snow arrived in St. Thomas harbor on 

Francis (Frans) Martens, Lucas Volckers, Adrian (Arisen) Sorgeloos, and 
Jacob Elias. Lorentz's Journal (December 2, 1690). 

^nbid. 

Ibid, (December 1690). 

Ibid. (December 2/12, and December 8/18, 1690); Schiick, I, 282. 

®® Lorenbi*i Journal (December 19, 1690). 

^ Ibid. (December 30, 1690). 
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March 7, having on board about four hundred men, and pro- 
vided with a commission to seize French ships.®* The arrival of 
the three vessels set numerous rumors afloat concerning their 
intentions; but their passports had been issued on August 18 
proceeding, over three months before the seizure of the sugar and 
cotton, hence any action they might have taken would have 
been entirely upon the authority of the captains and the St. 
Thomas officials of their company. As it was, Laporte confined 
himself to repeating his request for restitution of the confiscated 
goods and to making an offer of forty marines to supplement the 
weak garrison at the fort, both of which overtures were firmly 
but politely declined by Lorentz. The latter even sent in a 
further claim of his own for the balance of the rental, his esti- 
mate falling considerably short of that of the director-general.®® 
The vessels left in a little over a month with only a part of the 
expected cargoes.’® 

Meanwhile a Brandenburg hark had left St. Thomas on 
Januaiy^ 8 to carry the news of the Danish company’s violence 
to Eniden and Berlin.’^ With that the scene of interest shifts 
from St. Thomas to Copenhagen, whither by June the Branden- 
burg envoy Falaiseau had betaken himself to demand on behalf 
of his master the recall of Lorentz and the punishment of the 
guilty parties.’* Christian V hastened to send a letter to Lorentz 
(June 20) asking for an explanation and for the necessary docu- 
ments. When in September the news came that Lorentz had 
seized the Electoral Princess and her cargo of slaves new force 
was added to the former complaint, and to persons outside of 
official circles it began to look as if the Esmit-Milan drama was 
to be acted over again in a revised version with Laporte in 
Stapleton’s r6le. 

The distance and the slowness of communication between the 
home government and tlie West Indian factories were bound to 

^ Lorentz^ $ Journal (March 7. 1691); Co/. Col., m9-92. No. 138Z (April 3, 
1691). A snow is a two-masted, square rigged vessel. 

** Ibid. (March 10 and 17, 1691); Host (p. 34) says sixty. 

Ibid. (April 10, 1691). C/. Schiick (1, 232), who asserts that they had to 
return empty. 

Ibid. (January 8, 1691). 

Schiick. I. 282. 
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delay final action many months. The problem for the Danish 
government was no easy one, for it was forced officially to dis- 
avow the violence of its representative who had been guilty of 
nothing worse than carrying out the orders of the Company’s 
directors.^® The loosely drawn provisions in the treaty of 1685 
were the main obstacles to satisfactory settlement. As the 
Elector’s envoy Falaiseau and his colleague expressed it, “if 
M. Baule had drawn up a cle:irer contract, he would have spared 
us considerable trouble, but it is ;ill over now.” The exigencies 
of the war had nevertheless forced the two 8iat\.s to consider a 
closer alliance, so a temporary settlement of the St. Thomas 
difficulties was hastily concluded on April 11/21, and ratified by 
Christian V on April 23 (O. S.), 1692. A t^upplementary agree- 
ment of June 10/20 fixed tlie mode in which payment should be 
carried out.^^ It was arranged that the seized goods, the value 
of which was fixed at 16,000 rd/., should be restored to the 
Brandenburg company with such other seizures of ships or 
goods as might have been made thereafter; and that for the next 
three years the Brandenburg African Company should pay 
3,000 rdl. annually in lieu of all other sums due or claimed, the 
sum to be paid yearly to the Danish company through the Ham- 
burg bank. 

The difficulties with the Danish authorities at St. Thomas had 
led the Brandenburg government to make renewed efforts to 
secure an independent foothold in tlie West Indies. Again they 
tried to take possession of Crab Island, but when the Branden- 
burg party arrived there on December 19, 1692, they found the 
Danes already on the ground and their Dannebrog banner 

The close association between government and commercial enterprise in 
Denmark at this time is indicated in a statement by Hugh Greg, secretary of the 
English legation in Copenhagen, made in a letter to George Stepney, secretary 
of the Berlin legation, that **all the ministers here are merchants.** Danske 
Samlinger, 2 R. IV, 212. The directors’ orders to Lorentz were issued April 9, 
1690. Manager MS., 9S. 

Falaiseau and Worckum to Frederick III. Schiick, I, 2SS, n. 6S (Febru- 
ary 6/16, 1692). 

Ibid., II, 398 (No. 137a; InteriTM-Vergleich mil DdnemarkwegmSt, Thomas); 
403 (No. 137b: Ddnisehe Ratifikation);^05 (No. 137c: Neben Rezess zum Inimms^ 
Fergieieh). 
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defiantly waving above them John Lorentz» who continued in 
office ad interim until the proprietor Thormohlen could provide a 
governor, had sent a captain with some men to Crab Island a 
few days before the Brandenburg bark made its landing. 
Though Laporte spread rumors threatening forcible seizure of 
the island, no further serious efforts were made in that direc- 
tion.^ The Tobago negotiations were renewed and a treaty 
made with Duke Frederick Casimir who had only recently mar- 
ried the Elector Frederick’s sister, Elizabeth Sophie; but Eng- 
land still refused to give up her claims to the island.^ St. 
Eustatius likewise came in for attempts. The French had 
captured it from tlie Dutch in 1689, but had been forced in 1690 
to surrender it to the English,^® who in turn delivered it up to the 
Dutch in 1692.^ The English were naturally unwilling to give 
up an island originally belonging to an ally; and of course the 
Dutch had no desire to surrender tbeir most valuable slave 
trading factory in the Leeward Islands. 

This series of untoward experiences had had depressing ef- 
fects upon the financial state of the Brandenburg company. 
At the close of 1691 it was practically bankrupt, so tlie Elector 
Frederick decided in the beginning of the following year to re- 
organize it on the plan of the Dutch East and West India 
Companies.®^ This was the aim in the octroi of February 27,*'* 
and in the “new octroi"' granted on September 14/24, 1692. The 
latter gave the “Brandenburg- African-American Company*' 
the right not only to conclude alliances, but to wage defensive 
warfare, to make peace, and to privateer against the ships of the 
Elector’s enemies on a payment of ten per cent, of the prize 
money into his treasury In a report on the state of the com- 

Schiick, 1, 2SS. Dannebrog U» the popular designation for the flag of Denmark . 

Lorentz to directors (June G, 1693). C. B., 16W-17JS. 

Schiick. I, 234. 

Col, Col., 1689-9S, Nos. 65 (April 3, 1689), 1004 (August .3, 1690), 

Ibid., No. 2010 (January 14, 1692). 

’’^Schiick, I, 235. Cf, “Neiicr Oktroi . . of September 14/24, 1692 (1f4), 
in Schuck, 11, 417. 

Ibid., 1, 236 et wq., 11, 385 et seq. (No. 135a), 393 et sag. (No. 135b). 

Ibid., 11, 385 et aeq. 

Ibid., 11, 416 et aeq. 
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pany issued in August, 1692, the resources were found to be 
415,944 rdly 8 sL, the liabilities, 333,555 rd/., 4 st., and the cash 
balance, 82,389 rd/., 4 Strenuous efforts were made to 
fulfill the oft disappointed hopes of the stockholders. Six ships 
were sent out in August, five in December, and three more in 
1693 to Guinea and the West Indies. An asiento or contract 
for the delivery of slaves was made with Spain and promised 
large profits.*® But the efforts of the Brandeuburgers exceeded 
their available means, dissension reappeared in the ranks of the 
shareholders, and by 1694 the Company \vas again in serious 
straits. The attempt to secure the island of Tortola just north- 
east from St, John in 1695 was frustrated by the refusal of the 
English government to guarantee the Bramlenburgers posses- 
sion or to sell the English claims.*^ 

By April, 1695, the three-year provisional treaty with Den- 
mark had expired and 9,000 rdl, were due the Danish company, 
whose proprietor Thormohlen was to be credited with that 
amount.** But the latter had already been forced after a brief 
and bitter experience to give up the proprietorship. His ap- 
pointee, Francis Delavigne, had proved a poor substitute for 
the experienced Lorentz (who replaced him November 22, 1694). 
Delavigne repeated Lorentz’s performance by seizing 9,320 
pieces-of-eight, according to the Brandenburg estimate, from 
the latter company, apparently a forcible collection of the 
rental dues.*® Tliey suffered a misfortune for which there was 
less chance of redress, when a French privateer named Legendre 
{dii “Zs blond*') swooped down upon the Brandenburg buildings 
on the night of November 4, robbed the magazine of over 
24,000 f d/.®® in cash, and robbed the employees, from the director- 
general to the humblest, of everything except the shirts to their 
backs.®^ The injured Brandenburgers were inclined to blame 

Schuck, II, 407 et aeq. stivers. 

»» Ibid,, I, 240. 

Ibid,, I, 244, 245. 

» Ibid,, I. 245. 

* Directors to Lorentz (July 24, 1604). C. B,, 1690-1718, 

*** Schiick (I, 251) places the damage at 24,57S pieces-of-eight. 

Lorentz to directors (January 17, 1605) C. B,, 1690-1713, This is beyond a 
doubt the incident referred to by Labat in his Nauveaux Voyages aux isles 
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Governor Delavignc for failure to keep proper watch. They 
(.'ontented themselves for the time, however, with sending out 
requests through Delavigne’s successor, Lorentz, to the neigh- 
boring French governments, asking them to detain the pirate, 
should he land, and to compel him to give “satisfaction** for 
his misdeeds. 

The negotiations at Copenhagen for the renewal of the three- 
year lease took place early in 1695 while the Elector was at- 
tempting to obtain full title to Tortola. Falaiseau succeeded in 
securing an extension of a single year, for which the Branden- 
burg company had to agree to pay 4,000 rdL instead of 3,000, 
and to furnish surety for the unpaid 9,000, Meantime the two 
contracting parties were to attempt to come to an agreement on 
the interpretation, among other things, of the paragraph in the 
1685 treaty which dealt with the cultivation of the plantation on 
St. Thomas. The Danisli company reserved the right to take 
up the trade itself, as well as to permit such others to trade in 
St. Thomas as might desire to do so.*^^ 

In November, 1695, the stubborn question was taken up 
afresh. To assist Falaiseau at Copenhagen the Elector had de- 
puted Laporte who had been ordered to Berlin from St. Thomas 
and had been made a councilor of marine,^'^ The Danish com- 
missioners were Baron Jens Juel who had been director of the 
Company since 1682, and Mathias Moth, secretary in the for- 
eign oflSce and also director of the Company. These were the 
men who liad counseled Lorentz *s violent action and had sent 
him back as governor on the breakdown of the Thormohlen pro- 
prietorship in 1694, in the face of the fact that the Elector had 
but two years before insisted on his recall and punishment. 
Their conviction that the Brandenburg treaty was a mistake 
had no doubt been much strengthened by their conferences with 
Lorentz in Copenhagen in 1693 and 1694. Falaiseau in his 
(TAmMque (a la Hayc, 1724), Vol. II, p. 91, and ascribed to the year 1688. 
Labat^s garbled story has reappeared in many versions, especially in guide books 
and works of travel. 

»■- Resolution by Christian V (April 9, 1695), C. /?., 1690-1713; SchUck, 1, 244, 
245. 

•* Laporte's place as factor at St. Thomas was taken by Peter (Pedro) Van 
Belle whom Labat (op. eit., II, 286) refers to as “ M, Vambel.*’ 
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letters to the Elector Frederick 111 described Juel as "‘a ma- 
licious, selfish, violent, passionate, vindictive man,” and Moth 
as '"a peevish, obstinate, and passionate man who was governed 
only by caprice and with whom it was possible to have dealings 
only in the morning, for from the time that he had had his first 
glass of wine at luncheon, he was not to be reasoned with the 
rest of tlie day.” At another time he referred to Moth as “a 
ferocious beast.” With such men as advisors of the Danish 
king the prospects for the success of the Brandenburg mission 
were dark indeed. Falaiseau felt that he had scored a victory 
when he succeeded in having the consideration of the treaty 
laid before all the ministers, and not before Juel and Moth alone. 
The Danish commissioners were not particularly modest in their 
demands. Among other things they asked a yearly rental of 
10,000 rdl, Frederick III tried in vain to settle the matter with 
Christian V directly, projects and counter-projects were dis- 
cussed and cast aside; and so the case dragged on through 1696 
and 1697. Meantime the Brandenburg factors were buying con- 
demned prizes when they dared, securing good cargoes now and 
then from Guinea,®® and incidentally managing to give Governor 
Lorentz considerable anxiety. No doubt Lorentz’s growing 
enthusiasm for the resumption of the slave trade by tlie Danish 
company helped to confirm the directors in their intention to 
crowd the Brandenburgers entirely out of St. Thomas. 

Unable to conclude a satisfactory treaty the Elector Freder- 
ick refused to expend any more perfectly good money on the 
West Indian factory but left the merchant and his few assistants 
there to carry on what business they could as best they might. 
His successor. King Frederick William I,®^ showed his willingness 

homme malin et intSress^, vitdenl, emporte, vindicatif.** Falabeau 
(Copenhagen) to Elector, March 20/30, 1097 (quoted in Schtlck, I, 246). 

**un homme difficile, enteste, pasawni, qui ne ee ffouverne gue par caprice et 
avee qui outre eela on ne pent iraitter gue le matin, pareeque dka qu'il a hue un verre 
de vin h dianS, U n*eat paa traitakie la reate de la joumee'* Same to lame, Nov. 10/ 
29, 1695. SchUck, 1» 246. 

Falaiseau (Copenhagen) to the African company, June 2, 1696, Schttck, I, 

246. 

87 The Elector Frederick lU had been crowned as Frederick 1, king in Prussia, 
in 1701. 
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to dispose of the African company’s interests in 1713» as the 
War of the Spanish Succession was nearing its close.®® On the 
return to Emden of the St. Thomas factor, Sivert Hoesz, in 
1714, the rumor was started that he brought with him over 
200,000 florins in cash which he had amassed at the Company’s 
expense. He declared under oath that he brought with him 
only 9,800 thaler^ his savings during twenty-one years of 
service. Finally in 1721 the suit against him was settled by the 
payment of 800 ducats.®® In 1715, when the thirty-year privilege 
at St. Thomas had about expired, the assets of the Branden- 
burgers on the island were estimated at 23,843 pesos, which in- 
cluded houses, negroes, goods, and claims.^®® Even these slender 
resources it proved impossible to rescue, for the Danish claims 
against the Brandenburgers for rental and other dues amounted 
by this time to the stately sum of 1,078,229 pieces-of-eight. The 
Prussian estimate was 90,000 thaler, while the Prussian counter- 
claim for accumulated damages was only 264,959 ihaler}^^ In 
1717 the Dutch West India Company contracted with Branden- 
burg for the purchase of Gross-Friedrichsberg for 6,000 ducats, 
and in 1724 Emden was lost from Brandenburg control for a 
generation to come. Some fruitless negotiations with the 
Danish court in 1716-1718 brought this strange episode to an 
inglorious close. 

To fix the responsibility for this diplomatic coup of the Danish 
West India and Guinea Company is not difficult. It lay with 
two directors who had the zealous cooperation of the governor 
of the colon3% and the work was practically completed before 
1700. Jens Jucl had lived long enough to see the beginning of 
the Brandenburg decline in the West Indies, and Mathias Motli 
had witnessed the fulfilment of one of his most cherished ambi- 
tions in the abandonment by the Brandenburgers of their West 
Indian factory. The Brandenburg venture at St, Thomas had 

** Schtick, I, 888, ptusim, 

** Ibid., 1, 805. A ducat was equal to 5/6 pesos. 

Ibid,, I, 801. 

Ibid., I, 308. 

Ibid., 1, 808 (note 66); H. A. Peny, ** The Traditions of German Colonisa- 
tion ** in MaeniUan*s Magamne, vot. 68, p. 118. 
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been mercifully permitted to die a lingering and not too painful 
death, while the Danish colony was preparing for its first period 
of prosperity, which was to result from Denmark’s neutral 
position during the War of the Spanish Succession. 

Before concluding this curious chapter in West Indian histoiy , 
a quotation from the close-fisted but practical father of Fred- 
erick the Great, Frederick William I, may serve to reflect the 
royal feeling regarding the Guinea- West Indian trade in prosaic 
but unequivocal terms; 

“The resolution which we have previously made shall remain 
as it was [namely] that we will not divert any more of our means, 
either in goods or in cash, to this African and American trading 
business, and from now on, our sole design must be dii'ected 
toward trying to see in what other ways some profit might be 
derived by us from the Establishment founded in Africa and 
America by our father and grandfather, and this is our actual 
opinion, hitherto variously expressed, concerning the abandon- 
ment of this business, namely, that we should not indeed give 
away the said African and American Commerdum or let it go to 
the first who will take it,^®^ but that we should nevertheless not 
use any money on it and cause ourselves expense on account of 
it. So far as the colony on St. Thomas is concerned, it will not 
be easy from all appearances to come to an agreement with the 
Danes. ... As time goes on, it will be advisable eventually 
to consider how the effects that are still on St. Thomas may be 
saved before the Danish Company unexpectedly seizes them 
and claims them for themselves. That we should equip and 
send two or three ships at our expense to the Guinea coast, as 
our director-general at Gross-Friederichsberg suggests, is a 
plan to which we shall never accede.” 

From 1717, when the dissolution of the Brandenburg African 
Company was practically complete, until the Danish-Prussian 
troubles over Schleswig and Holstein began in 1848, the house of 
Hohenzollem remained without either fleet or colonies. The 
colonial maritime policy of Emperor William II, himself a 

Frederick William I to von Creutz, von Kraut, Walter and Cramer, dated 
on battleSeld before Strabund, September 8, 1715 (quoted in SchUck, 1, SOI). 

es primo occupant! hingebm . . . 
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profound admirer of the Great Elector, makes the study of the 
policy of his distinguished ancestor a subject worthy of sober 
consideration. The dreams of Benjamin Baule and the Great 
Elector Frederick William I, have come to a belated and partial 
fulElment in the days of Bismarck and of Emperor William II. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE LEASING Ol GUINEA AND ST. THOi\IAS 

“The shareholders of the West Tndia Company on St. Thomas 
have not had the slightest returns from the capital invested 
since the Company’s establishment because of the many changes 
of governors and their wretched adminir.tratiou ; so they have 
now resolved to lease the island of St. Thomas to a merchant 
from Bergen named Termblcn [Thormohlen], for 4,000 rdl. each 
year. He is to support the garrison, which is very small and 
of but little account. . . . The arrangement is to begin this 
coming June.” 

In these words did the Swedish ambassador in Copenhagen, 
Leyencio, report tlie low state of the company and the change 
to the proprietorship of Thormohlen in a letter dated March 14, 
1690.^ In the year preceding, the company’s factory in Guinea 
had been leased to Nicholas Jansen Arff for a period of eight 
years. ^ In describing that series of events which ended in the 
company’s reassuming control of St. Thomas in 1694 and of the 
Guinea station in 1698, some repetition will be risked for the 
sake of clarity.'"* 

ArflF was not able actually to take over the Guinea trade until 
1690, when on July 22 he sent three ships ^ out of the Sound 
under Captain George Meyer. After over five months of sailing 
and the loss of twenty-two men from scurvy. Captain Meyer 
arrived at Christiansborg on December 31 , 1690. The forts were 
repaired with building materials brought from Denmark, and 

‘ Leyencio to Charles XI. Danske Samlinger, * R. V. 314. 

* Arff*s grant was dated July 27, 1689, and appears to have given him the 
Guinea trade for life, but apparently he was limited by some supplementary 
understanding to the eight-year term. Vest. Reg., 1G71-99 (July 27, 1689). 

’ The paragraph on the Arff venture is based entirely on Hartwig Meyer's 
account, incorporated into Manager MS., pp. 82 et seq. 

^ These were Kiobenhavns Nye Waahen {Copenfiagen* s New Coat^of’^ins), 
Oyldenl&ves fVaahen, and the galliot Laurwigen. Manager MS., 82. 

(05J 
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in March, 1691, the ships returned to Copenhagen, leaving Meyer 
there as governor. The next ship arrived in July, 1692, took on 
as much of gold and other Guinea products as it could secure, 
and left for Denmark in September. Why none of these ships 
took on slave cargoes for the West Indian market does not ap- 
pear, for the slave trade was the lessee’s avowed aim. During 
the governorship of Harding Petersen who succeeded Meyer in 
1693, the fort at Christiansborg was seized by natives of the 
Quambu tribe and the inmates were either maltreated or 
killed.® The governor, to whose negligence the capture was 
ascribed by the company, managed after fearful hardships to es- 
cape to the neighboring Dutch fort. This fort, the loss of which 
would have cost Arff the sum of 71.315 rdZ.,® was “bought” 
back from the Quambu chief for 3,000 rdL worth of goods in the 
following year by the merchants Hartwig Meyer, stationed at 
Christiansborg, and John Trane, factor on board one of the 
shipsJ Shortly afterward, during the governorship of Thomas 
Jacobson, a pirate from Prince’s Island * attacked the castle and 
captured and killed many of its defenders including Harding 
Petersen, the former Danish governor. During the two years 
just preceding the expiration of Aril’s contract (1696 and 1697) 
only two of his sliips visited the coast, and these went mainly 
for the purpose of bringing his effects at the fort to Europe 
before he gave back the factory to the company. As a factor 
in the West Indian slave trade the Arflf venture appears to have 
been negligible. It is probable that a few slaves were sold to 
foreign companies or to interloping traders.® 

* Manager MS., p. 84. 

* By the loss of the fort, Fcnsman, according to the account books, lost 4,000 
fdl. (in goods?) and 4,164 rdl. in gold. 

^ Two ships sent out from Glilckstadl, the Ckristiangborg and the OyldetUdvee 
Waaben, had arrived in December, 169S, and anchored at the Dutch fort during 
the negotiations. Manager MS., 85. 

* A tiny island near the Portuguese island of St. Thomas in the Guinea gulf. 

* On August 2, 1665, Moses Joshua Henriques, a Jew from GlUckstadt, who 
had petitioned the king for permission to trade with the West Indies and Guinea, 
asked to have his rights transferred to one Jacob Cohen and his fellow investors. 
The directors to whom the petition was referred advised against a project that 
would necessitate outside capital. At the same time they advised the rev(ddng 
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With such a list of misfortunes at his back there was nothing 
for ArflF to do but give up the Guinea trade. This business 
which had been precarious enough in time of peace became 
quite hopeless as an object of individual enterprise during a 
general European war. It was in the last two years of Arff’s 
contract that Governor Lorentz was sending glowing reports to 
Copenhagen from St. Thomas regarding tlie slave cargoes that 
the Brandenburg company had been securing from its Guinea 
factory. The directors alli»wed 1hemselv.>s to be iniected by the 
governor's enthusiasm to the extent of preparing to assume the 
Guinea trade in earnest when the company was ready to take 
over the fort or “castle” of Christiansborg. 

During this period the Company’s attention wa^ naturally 
mainly directed towards what was hoped would be the dividend 
paying factory of St. Thomas. With Denmark maintaining a 
neutral position in the European war, St. Thomas should nor* 
mally have been a profitable place for neutral trade. But the 
island had had too many weird experiences to have acquired a 
dependable commercial character, or to be in a position to 
reap the hoped for advantages of neutrality. Privateering at 
its best is sadly demoralizing to legitimate commerce, but when 
local governments, as that of the French at Petit Goave, issued 
letters of marque and reprisal to owners of pirate vessels, then 
the task of distinguishing between pirates and privateers be- 
came well-nigh impossible, and lawful commerce suffered in 
proportion. The plan of leasing St. Thomas for a term of years 
was not an entirely new one. In a letter written to the Com- 
pany in 1686 by Commissioner Mikkelsen who in that year had 
brought Gk>vemors Milan and Esmit back to Copenhagen for 
trial, the commissioner had intimated that he and a few others 
might be willing to consider paying the Company “a reasonable 
rental (Recognissie) or interest on their capital” if the directors 
cared “to relinquish their present position and privilege for 
a few years . . . instead of making a new contract each 

of Arff’s contract on the ground that he had disoontbued the trade. The latter 
advice does not appear to have been followed. King to Directors, enclosing 
memorial of August Z (August 5, 169fi). the Directors to king (September ftS. 
1695). C,B.,169(hl71S. 
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year.” It was not, however, until the wealthy Bergen mer- 
chant George Thoimohlen began to negotiate with the Com- 
pany, that the proposal to lease St. Thomas was seriously 
considered. 

George Thormohlen was a man whose enterprise and business 
genius gave him a distinguished name in commercial circles in 
the north. Although apparently less sound in his ideas accord- 
ing to present standards, he bears comparison in enterprise and 
boldness of conception with his distinguished Scotch contem- 
porary, William Paterson. About the time that the Scotchman 
was bringing about the establishment of the Bank of England, 
the Scandinavian was seeking permission to found a paper 
money bank in Norway. Failing in this project at first, he 
brought the idea iij) again early in tlie reign of Frederick IV, but 
in a modified form, providing for a considerable redemption 
fund in gold. As it was impossible to raise the required sum the 
scheme finally fell through.^^ Thormohlen seems to have been 
of North German origin, but had lived since 1670 in Bergen, 
where he had promoted an astonishing variety of manufacturing 
and commercial ventures including works and factories for the 
production of salt, soap, woolen products, sailcloth, spikes, 
copper goods, and gunpowder. He was a prime mover in the 
establishment of the Bergen Stock Exchange in 1684. At the 
time that he embarked on the West Indian enterprise he was a 
vigorous man of about fifty, witli a score of active and eventful 
years before him.^® 

The contract entered into between Thormohlen and the 

^^Mikkel Mikkelsen to Company (December 8, 1686). Cf, Krarup, Milan 
(II), «38. B, D., 1683-89(?). 

” In 1695 (April 24). Thormbhlen presented to “the commission which met 
in the palace council chamber*’ (Kommissiomn i Rand^^n for Slottet) his 
proposals for establishing a paper money bank in the district of Nordenfield in 
Norway and submitted to a searching cross^xamination. On December 6, 1697, 
U. F. Gyldenlove, Stadtholder in Norway, expressed himself as entirely opposed 
to the paper money idea. Protocol over Kommissionm i Raadstuen for Slottet^ 
2 B (April 24, 1605); 4 B. (December 6. 1697); ibid. (December 9, 1699); 

E. Holm, Danmark^Norges indre Hisl.^ H, 403. 

For a brief biographical sketch, see C. F, Bricka, Danttk Biographiah 
Ifo«, V. 17, p, 278, 
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Company was signed February 13, 1690. Thormohlen con- 
tracted to lease the island of St. Thomas and the surrounding is- 
lands for a term of ten years; but the Company was to have the 
privilege of resuming the trade at the end of three years, when 
he likewise might abrogate the lease (1[12) if he did not care to 
continue the arrangement. The annual rental was to be 4,630 
sldL, (3,086 rdL 64 «&.), whicii was four per cent, of an estimated 
capit^ization of 115.750 sldL (.7,166 rdL 64 The con- 

tract was to become effective: on June 11, !690. The first pay- 
ment was to become due on that date if he, took possession 
of the land by that time, or if not, then immediately after re- 
ceipt of the news tliat he had taken possession. He was to take 
charge of all the Company’s property, including, fort, planta- 
tions, negroes, and magazines, which lie was to deliver back in 
the condition or number that he found them. He was on the 
whole to be allowed the same privileges in disposing of his goods, 
entering his ships and the like, that the Company had enjoyed. 
If he took any of the surrounding islands into possession the 
Company was to have the right of buying them from him at 
double their cost to him. Failure to pay the rental promptly 
would make the contract void. It was understood that any 
dues received from the Brandenburg company should be applied 
to Thormohlen ’s account.^^ 

Thormohlen’s orders to vice-governor Lorentz, whom he re- 
quested to continue in office until a successor could be named, 
did not reach St. Thomas until January 29, 1691,^^ and the 
actual transfer of authority took place on February 7, just after 
the Candlemas holiday. In the contract with the Company the 
proprietor had agreed to maintain jis many soldiers at the fort 
as had the Company; but he met his first rebuff when he at- 
tempted to induce the colonists to share in bearing the burden of 
defence. In this, as in his efforts to raise the duties on out- 
going goods from five to six per cent., he was unable to secure 

C. J5., 1690-1713. See Appendix M., p. S32. for receipts during these 
years. 

Moth to Thormohlen (August 15, 169S). C. B., 1690-1713. 

Lorentz* 8 Journal (January Z9, 1690 el aeq.). The departure of Thorm5hlen*s 
ship had been delayed until September 27, 1690. Mariager MS., 94. 
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the support of the directors who declared that any increase in 
taxation was contrary to the agreement and would tend to drive 
the planters off the island.^® 

It was becoming painfully evident that the demands of the 
West Indian situation had grown beyond the proprietor’s 
ability to meet them. To Thormohlen’s request for a hundred 
oflBcers and men at a total cost in wages of 5,110 rdl, the directors 
replied that they did not care how many were sent over, pro- 
vided he paid the bills. To his plea that “ the greatest part of the 
resources belonging to me and my modest house are sunk in that 
lease” the directors Juel and Moth turned an unsympathetic 
ear.’^ Their interest was now directed towards the prospects of 
being able to satisfy the shareholders with the proceeds expected 
from the lessee-ship. 

Among the passengers on one of the three ships sent out by 
Thormohlen in the summer of 1692 was the latter’s new ap- 
pointee to this governorship, Francis Delavigne, who arrived on 
September 17.^® Lorentz had no taste for continuing in the 
service under the new management and handed over the reins 
of power to Delavigne with a light heart. He described his 
successor as ”a person by the name of Franz de la Wigne who is 
reported to have been born in Copenhagen, and whose stepfather 
is said to be the queen’s master in languages, namely Visconti.” ^ 
Again an untrained hand was chosen to direct the affairs of this 
distant colony in a difficult time. Whether Delavigne’s zeal for 
his master could make up for his lack of experience will presently 
appear. One of the first duties that fell upon his shoulders was 
the painful one of returning to the Brandenburgers the 16,000 
vdL worth of sugar which Lorentz had seized during the previous 
year and which was already on board ship ready to be taken 

ThormSblen to government and people of St. Thomas (September 1, 1691), 
P. B. 0., 1683-1728; Directors to Lorenta (December 22, 1691), Directors' reso- 
lution (November 12, 1692). C. B., 1690-1713. 

Thormbblcn to Directors (November 28, 1691); Directors to Thormdhlen 
(De(>ember 5, 1691); Thormdhlen's reply (December 5, 1691), C. B,, 1690-1713. 

^ Lorentz to Directors (September 17, 1692), ibid. The names of the ships 
were the St. Thomas, Madame Thormdhlen, and Jesgeren (the Huntsman). 

Delavigne papers (November 25, 1692). 

=» Lorentz to Directors (January 6, 1693), C. B., 1690-1713. 
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home.^^ The governor’s chagrin must have been stiD deeper 
when he received a copy of the king’s order of September 3, 1692, 
directing Thomiohlen to pay 8,000 of the 16,000 rd/.—- in case he 
had not delivered the contested goods to the Brandenburgers al- 
ready — ^to Vice-admiral Iver Hoppe. This was by way of resti- 
tution for a seizure made by tlie Brandenburg commissioners at 
Emden in 1689, ^^—a charao I eristic seventeenth centurj^ mode of 
“settling” an international dispute. But the king’s previous 
order of June 7, 1692,^® had already been receH^ed and executed. 

Delavigne made a poor start when he tried to carry out 
Thormohlen’s schemes for raising the taxes, flis attempts 
to curry favor with the Brandenburg director-general imme- 
diately after his arrival made him an objeid of suspicion 
to John Lorentz, who was watching his every move with an 
eagle eye and reporting his observations to Juel and Moth in 
Copenhagen. Lorentz was a man worth retikoning with, for he 
retained a strong hold upon many of the planters and hold-over 
officials (like the factor, von Holten and assistant, Peter Chris- 
tensen), and he could no doubt have been of real assistance as 
an adviser on matters of inter-island trade. Before Lorentz had 
returned from Copenhagen in the autumn of 1694 to replace 
Delavigne, the latter had imprisoned and put von Holten in 
irons, charging him, and apparently on good grounds, with 
misappropriating funds and juggling accounts.^"* Likewise the 
assistant Peter Christensen, as a result of the irresponsible talk 
of a negress, — “a loose heathenish female,” — had been chained 
to a block in a cell at the fort, and his entire estate condemned 
“without any judgment, summons or warning.” One Engel 
Huy sen had been kept for months “in a dark room, without 
air, sun or moonshine” because of alleged rebellious action.*^** 

The “vexation and chagrin” which this caust*d sent the governor to bed 
“with a deathly illness*’ for seven weeks, according to his own account. Dela- 
vigne to Thorm&hlen (November 25, 1692). Delavigne papers, 

Christian V to Iver Hoppe (September 3, 1692). Vest, Reg., 1670-1699, 

See Neben-Rezess zum Interims-Vergleich, June 10/20, 1092 (SchUck, op, cU„ 
II, 405-407). 

Von Holten, *‘Liste paa hvis jeg kommer till kort paa Cassen** (November 15, 
1694). Ddavigne papers. 

Lorente to Directors (January 17, 1695). C. B., 1690-1713. 
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Thomas Berenlsen, an influential planter, had been removed 
from his lieutenant’s post and his place on the council.^ 
Delavigne’s relations with the Brandenburgers did not long 
retain that spirit of mutual confidence which Thormohlen and 
the king had imposed upon him as one of his first duties. On 
Thormohlen’s failure to secure from the Brandenburg company 
the 3,000 rdl, with which he expec^ted to make part of his annual 
payment for the lease, Delavigne had seized Brandenburg goods 
to the amount of 9,320 pieces-of-eight.‘“^ The directors seem in 
fact to have left the collection of the rental dues from the Bran- 
denburgers to Thormohlen, who naturally disclaimed all respon- 
sibility for the whole Brandenburg matter.-® Acting upon his 
master’s orders Delavigne had successfully protested against 
the attempt of the Brandenburgers to lay claim to Crab Island. ’*-^ 
While the governor was being kept thoroughly occupied with 
local problems, the proprietor Thorin()hlcn was having troubles 
of his own with the implacable directors of the (Jompany. This 
difficulty began when the first payment became due in 1692. 
The situation had even then begun to look <lark to Thormohlen. 
Brandenburg had negotiated a new treaty with Denmark pro- 
viding for a rental very much lower than what t he directors had 
insisted on when the Thormr>hlen lease had been drawn up, and 
the latter had not even been consulted in the matter. The king 
had peremptorily ordered Thonnohlen’s governor to deliver uj> 
the 16,000 rdl. worth of sugar which Loren tz had seized. Al- 
though not included, according to Moth’s statement, in the in- 
ventory of the property taken over by Thormcdilen, the latter 
had looked upon it as one of his f>erquisites.®’' 

•• Berentsen t.o Ddavigne (Decciiib<»r 18, 1094); Delavigne to Bereutsen (Feb- 
niary 20, 1695). Delavigne papers. 

^ Directors to Lorentz (July 28, 1604). C. B., 1690-1713. 

■■*Motli to Thormohlen (.\ugu.st 15, 1698); Thormiihlcn to Jucl and Moth 
(February 28, 1694). I bill. 

Delavigne had sent Capt. Peter Ivcrsen to Crab Island on December 19, 
1694, just two days before the Brandenburg director had sent his frigate, the 
Lion, there with orders to take formal posses.sion. Set* above, pp. 88, 90. 
Delavigne papers, Joum. (December 17 et seq.); Lorentz to Din*ctors (January 6, 
1693), (\ B., 1690-1713. 

Moth to Thormohlen (June 25, 1692); same to same (July 15, 1693). C. B., 
1690-1713. 
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By the end of the second year of the contract, the directors 
began to breathe forth threats as to what the lessee might expect 
if he failed to make prompt payment of his arrears.^^ Finally 
in Pebruaiy, 1694, Juel and Moth went to the length of making 
a formal demand on Thormohlen through a royally appointed 
notary public, for categorical answers to the following questions: 

(1) whether he desired to abide by the contract any longer, and 

(2) whether he would make immediate payment of the rental for 
1693. Failure to render a salisfaetorj^ reply on these points was 
to constitute a breach of contract. In his rep?y TbormiJhlen 
pointed out that the Brandenburgers iiad not only been awarded 
16,000 rdl. “of my effects, which according to the inventory, I 
should have and hold as long as tiie contract lasted,” but that 
he had seen nothing of the 3,000 raL rental dues, in vain i>earch 
of which he had made a difficult joumey.^^ 

In March Thormohlen began to bring suit for damages against 
the Company, and immediately the directors nominated John 
Lorentz as governor, giving him the title of “vice commandant 
in our land St. Thomas in the West Indies.” The king confirmed 
the latter as governor on March 24, and on April 7 issued an 
order to Delavigne to hand over to Lorentz the command en- 
trusted to him by Thorraohlen.'^^ On Lorentz’s arrival in St. 
Thomas with these letters the connection of Thormohlen with 
the proprietorship of St. Thomas was entirely severed. It only 
remained to determine the extent of the damage caused to 
Thormohlen by the company, or the reverse. Before the court 
appointed to investigate his claims Thormohlen maintained 
that the damage suffered from Brandenburgers, or from Zee- 
landers and Hamburgers masquerading under the Brandenburg 
name, brought his losses up to 76,000 rdl., not counting other 

Moth to Thormohlen (July 1 and 15, 1693). C. B., 1690-mS. 

** Juel and Moth to Thormohlen (February *0, 1694); ThormOhlen's reply 
(February 28, 1694). Ibid. 

** Report of Directors’ meeting (March 19, 1694), C. B., 1G90-17JS; Christian 
V’s order to Lorentz (March 24, 1694); Christian V’s order to Delavigne 
(April?, 1694); Vest. Reg., 1671-99. 

’^This commission consisted of “his High Excellency,” Stadtholder U. F. 
GyldenlOve, Reventlow, J. Juel, von Plessen, Moth, von Jessen, and Harboe. 
Protokol over Kommisswneme udi Raadstuen . . . vol. S (July 24, 1694). 
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inconveniences, loss of credit, and the like. Out of 98,875 rdl. 
expended, he had received only 39,341 rdL in return, making a 
total cash loss of 59,534 rdl. The court admitted that he had 
considerable ground for complaint, and in recommending that 
the king extend him his good offices, that body called to mind his 
former enterprises in various lines and held that he might render 
the state considerable service in the future by remaining in 
business.^*^ Whether Thormohlen secured any further satisfac- 
tion from the Company is doubtful. Though he never recovered 
from the shock which the West Indian proprietorship and the 
accidents of war ^ gave his finances, he rose during the reign of 
Frederick IV (1699-1717) to membership once more on the 
Board of Trade (1704-1708), and just before his death in 1708 
(December 25) he was made a memV>er of llie newly established 
Board of Police and Trade.**’ The leasing of the factories in 
Guinea and the West Indies had brought i)rofit neither to the 
lessees nor to the Company’s stockholders. If the investors 
were to enjoy any appreciable returns, it was more likely to come 
about through the honest efforts of their own trained employees, 
loyally supported by directors vrho were willing to repose con- 
fidence in them. One great European war was nearing its close; 
another was to begin after the death of Charles II of Spain in 
1700. In the lull between these two great struggles the Danish 
West India and Guinea Company was to go through a period of 
internal readjustment that was to enable it, better than in the 
past war, to reap the advantages of Deninark-Norway’s neutral 
])osition in any future complications. In this attempt to bring 
the Company into line with the commercial demands of the age, 
a chief part was played by the oft-mentioned John Lorentz who, 
beginning afresh in 1694, gave the Company nearly eight years 
of continuous and capable service. 

Protokol over Kommissumeme ndi Raadetuen . . . vol. 3 (July 24, 1694.) 

** He stated that twelve of his ships had beeu seized by one or another of the 
warring factions. O. Nielsen (op. cit., VI, 171), mentions a petition from 
N. J. Arff, ThormOhlen and W. and N. Edinger, presented in 1097 in which they 
claim to have lost 600,000 rdl, on ships seized during the war. 

^ ArhiihMeddel., 1886-88, 163, 164. The Board of Trade was united with 
the Police Board by a royal order issued on March 23, 1708. The new Board 
continued in existence until 1731. 
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THE GOVEENORSHIP OF JOHN LOBFNTZ 

When John Lorentz returned to St. 7'honias lu replace Dela- 
vigne as governor in November, 1694, he had been for ten years 
a participant in the troubled history of the company and its 
colony as above related. This young Flensborger, according 
to Pere Labat, had traveled in France, Spain an<l Italy, and 
spoke French fluently. He first came over as assistant in tlie 
company’s office with the irascible Milan, lie had humbly 
done the governor’s bidding and bent before his violent wrath, 
and he managed to survive Milan’s administration and to do 
service as a witness against him in Copenhagen. When Com- 

missioner Mikkelsen was sent to St. Thomas to give Adolph 
Esmit a trial as governor and as loadstone for Spanish treasure, 
Lorentz returned to liis former post to the gratification of the 
company’s directors whom he had impre.ssed as a young man 
of promise. After Esmit ’s return to Denmark Lorentz served 
under vice-governor Heins as the company’s bookkeeper. On 
Heins’ death in October, 1689, two deputies from each of the 
“nations” on the island (Dani.sh, Dutch, French, and pos- 
sibly German) elected him vice-governor to the great satisfac- 
tion of the inhabitants. In 1691 he induced Madame Heins to 
remain on the island as his wife, and on May fifth and sixtli a 
brilliant wedding was celebrated in the town of Charlotte 
Amalia, to which the leading planters, Brandenburg function- 
aries, and French and English captains in the harbor lent dis- 
tinction by their presence.^ 

^ Lorentz'a Journal (March 31, May 5, etc., 1691). 

1105] 
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After Thormcihlen had leased the island Lorentz remained in 
charge until Delavigne’s arrival in September, 1692. Even be- 
fore Lorentz had been displaced, the directors had required him 
to keep them accurately informed as to the state of Thormoh- 
len’s trade. In the summer of 1693 he returned to Copenhagen 
to give the directors a verbal report on the St. Thomas situa- 
tion. About the time that Lorentz was departing for Copen- 
hagen, Joachim von Holtcn (who was later to become the 
eighth governor of St. Thomas) wrote a letter to Thorm(>hlen 
filled with complaints against Delavigne and assuring Thormoh- 
len that he had “lost a good servant (Sorgtrager) in John Lor- 
entz. ^ Whether the letter was written with or without the 
latter’s knowledge may not be said, but it was certainly in line 
with Lorcntz’s personal ambitions. Captain Peter Iversen’s 
arrival in Copenhagen that summer with but a small cargo for 
the proprietor Thonnohlen led to an investigation by the latter 
which caused him to issue a long list of charges against Gov- 
ernor Delavigne, and to order one George Lorentzen (or Lau- 
rentsen), whom lie asserted that lie had “trained to take 
charge of the governinen! to proceed to St. Thomas, place 
the incumbent under arrest, and assume the vice-governor’s 
position.*'* With anollier administrative dispute threatening 
at St. Thomas, and with the directors preparing to bring suit 
against the proprietor at Copenhagen, it was surely the part of 
the discreet office-seeker to be on hand where he might fish 
in the troubled waters. For some unexplained reason the new 
appointee never took office. 

Lorentz assumed charge of the government on November 23, 
1694, immediately following his arrival. He had come over by 
way of the Dutch island of Curasao whence he had sent the 
directors a letter telling of the bad conditions reported at St. 
Thomas.'* Lorentz, according to his own acc*ouut, had come 

® J. von Ilolten to Tliormohlen (May 2.5, 1693). Delavigne papers. 

* TliormohltTi’s examination of Captain Ivensen and “Inist” Rongel (Sep- 
tember 20) ; Thorinohlcn’s nine cliargc.s against Delavigne (September 25) ; Thor- 
mbhlen's order to George Lorentsen (September 25, 1698). Ibid. The latter’s 
name was also spelled Laurent sen. 

* In his letter of January 17, 1695. Lorentz mentions having sent a letter 
from Curasao on October 22, 1694. C. B., 169(hl713. 
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not a whit too soon, for the English authorities in the neighbor- 
ing islands had already forbidden their people from trading 
with St. Thomas, while the French were designing to remove 
Delavigne from his fort by force and bring him to the general 
at Martinique because of alleged high-handed treatment of a 
French ship in St. Thomas harbor. Lorentz found two of 
the company’s three plantations ^ badly run down, the inhab- 
itants dissatisfied with the government, and tlie Brandenburgers 
still smarting under the robbery perpetrated by the “blond” 
Legendre scarcely three weeks before. Ho prepared to apply 
himself immediately to the task of rehabilitating ihe colony as 
best he might under the liberal set of instructions with which 
the directors had furnished him. These instructions deserve 
some passing notice. With respect to the Biandenburgers 
14) he was to abide bj’^ the three-year arrangement made on 
April 23, 1692, after which he should proceed according to the 
original treaty of 1685. He was to keep on good terms with all 
foreign “generals” and governors, assert the company’s right 
to St. John, Passage (a small island just east of Porto Rico), 
and Crab Islands, resist attacks from without, and prevent re- 
bellion, whether of blacks or whites, from within. 

Governor Lorentz was especially urged, by way of keeping on 
good terms with his neighbors in the West Indies, to have noth- 
ing to do with “sea-robbers,” though he was to be allowed to 
buy properly condemned prizes when they might be offered 
for sale. In his relations with the English, who were becoming 
more aggressive as the w'ar went on, he was soon to have a 
chance to show his mettle. The most radical departure from 
the previous policy, however, came as a result of an offer made 
by Lorentz himself to the directors. “Inasmuch as he [Lo- 
rentz] had undertaken to support himself and all the company’s 
employees and soldiers on the income from the company’s 
plantations and the ik)11 tax,” so ran their acceptance of his 
offer (11 8), “we are satisfied on behalf of the company to accept 
for it such surplus as may be left over, if any there be, leaving 
it to his honesty and his oath to see that the company may re- 

® These were known as the “ New Quarter plantation/* the “ Sugar plantation ** 
and **Krumbays plantation.*’ 
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ceive what is due/"® In other words, Lorentz was given a free 
hand to administer the Company’s affairs in the West Indies 
exactly as he saw fit. The concluding paragraph of their in- 
structions gives a still better idea of the new incumbent’s lati- 
tude of action. “He may do whatever he finds needful for the 
Company’s best interests, provided he immediately notifies 
the directors; and inasmuch as we have confidence in his re- 
liability and in his desire to promote the Company’s welfare in 
all things, we shall not hold him responsible if he should risk 
some of the Company’s resources and (which may God in his 
mercy prevent) it should not turn fortunately as was expected. 
And we shall besides, when the Company gains headway and 
gets upon its feet, show our appreciation for his faithful service 
in such a way that he shall see that he is not dealing with un- 
grateful people. Finally,” they concluded by way of a parting 
benediction, “we will wish him such a measure of succ^ess tliat 
his good resolution may redound to the service of his Majesty, 
the prosperity and growth of the Company, and to his own 
honor and fame.” ^ 

The success or failure of the West Indian colony was put 
squarely up to the new governor. The part he played in curb- 
ing the efforts of the Braudcnburgers and helping to bring about 
the collapse of their plans for commercial expansion has been 
discussed in the previous chaj)ter. The perfect unity that had 
characterized his foniier relations with direc^tors Juel and Moth 
continued during the years following his return. In Marcli, 
1701, he was able to report to his masters that the Branden- 
burgers were carrying on little or no trade, having for a long 
time bought notliing from outside merchants but a few slaves ^ 

®The original resolutions of the shareholders, passed at their meeting of 
Maix;h 19, was signed by the following direc’tors and shareholders: Jens Juel, 
P. Bran[d]t, M. Moth, W. Worm, A. Gyldensparre, N. Krag, R. Meier, W. 
Mule, V. Lerche (Lerke), F. C. Adelaer (Adder), V. Hiort, P. Lemvig, Nicol. 
Janson (sic) Arf[f], C. Braem, J. Wurger, J. Kroyer, J. Matisen (for “ Hr Cane. 
Raad Adelaer*'), and Frid. and Niels Mdller. Resolutions of Directors 
(March 19, 1694). C. R., 1690-1713, 

’ Directors* instructions to Lorentz (March 29, 1694). C. B., 1690-1713, 

• Lorentz and Van Belle had together bought a cargo of 154 slaves from a 
Zeeland slave ship. 
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and some “Campeaehy” wood. On the island they had no 
trade except a little in cotton when they made an occasional 
purchase from a planter. “On the whole, they are quite 
civil,” he reported, “and are waiting for a new treaty.”® John 
Lorentz had every reason to be pleased with such a quiescent 
situation and to pray for its long continuance. 

The most numerous nation among the planters of St. Thomas 
was the Dutch. Inasmuch as the number of prosi'cnms planters 
largely determined the size ol the i'cturn cargoes, there was 
cionsiderable competition among the islands to secure planters 
of means and induce tliem to "lettle pcnoanciitly. Organized 
into a militia corps these burghers could become an important 
factor in defence against outside attack. As early a 3 1688, 
when Europe was on the verge of war, Adolph Esmit had 
offered eight years’ exemption from tixes to intending planters. 
In the years 1690 and 1691 a number of Dutch planters had 
come from St. Eiisiatius and Saba to avoid confiscation of their 
property, especially their negroes, by the French who had just 
taken possession of the island.^® During the course of the war. 
Governor lorentz took measures to prevent their leaving. As 
the war closed, and the refugees repeated their desire to go, on 
the ground tliat St. Eustatius was a more healthful place to live 
than St. Thomas (which was admittedly true) he intimated 
that their real reason was the expiration of the eight years* 
tax exemption. He tried to induce those leaving to pay the 
tax for four of the eight years but was unable to prevent five 
families from going, although one planter, Lucas Beverhoudl, 
left his plantation on St. Thomas in full working order, to the 
governor’s great joy. Just how many others eventually re- 
turned does not appear.^* 

The greatest obstacle to Lorentz’s constructive efforts was 
privateering. Although Brandenburg was ostensibly an enemy 

Lorentz to Directors (March 27, 1701). C. 1690-1718. 

Among these were Adrian ROnnels, Lawrence Westerbaen, Adrian Sorgeloos, 
and John le Ducq (Duq). Ddavigne papers; Lorentz* a Journal (February 11, 
1691, paaeim). 

“ Lorentz to Directors (September 6, 1696), C. R., 169(ht713; same to same 
(January 22, 1698), Gov. C. B., 1691rl700; same to same (June 20 and 24, 1608), 
C. F., 1690-1713. 
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of France, its African company’s factor in the West Indies 
bought Spanish and English prizes captured by French priva- 
teers whenever opportunity oflFered.^^ These difficulties reached 
their height in 1696 when French captains holding commissions 
from Governor Du Casse of Petit Goave swarmed like birds of 
prey around the mouth of St. Thomas harbor, seizing not only 
enemies’ ships but vessels belonging to St. Thomas inliabitants.^"* 
To Governor Lorentz’s vigorous protests against these acts of 
violence towards a friendly power, Du Casse gaily replied that 
those complained of were rascals, and advised Lorcntz to have 
them hanged when they came to St. Thomas again. Further, 
Du Casse accused Loreritz of selling passports to CUragao 
skippers at 10 rdL each. According to Lorentz’s account, the 
Petit Goave governor bore a particular grudge against the St. 
Thomas government because of Delavigne’s failure to pay him 
for two kegs of indigo which he claimed were still due him, and 
he threatened to gel Lorentz out of his government “ as he had 
Dclavignc.” The last thrust probably did not disturl) Lorentz, 
who knew better tlian Du Casse why Delavigne had been re- 
moved. For the Count of Blenacq, “general” at Martinique, 
the governor had mainly words of praise for the good order he 
had kept among his privateers.^'* 

Although Denmark had not openly sided with Louis XIV, her 
attitude of neutrality was looked upon as an indication of her 
friendliness. For the Spaniards who had joined the league 
against Louis XIV and Sweden it was not difficult to find an 
excuse for attacking St. Thomas. The report that they were 
planning an attack upon the island with three thousand men in 
the summer of 1696 spread consternation among the planters 
and well-nigh demoralized the population. The planters took 

Lorentz to Directors (October 19, 1697); same to same (November 30, 
1696), C. it., WJ(hl713, 

Governor Lorentz cites several instances. Benjamin Frank, a Jew, but a 
Danish subject, had his ship detained and his skipper maltreated and robbed; 
John de Windl’s ship was seized on the way from Curagao to St. Thomas, the 
cargo was confiscated and the ship only relea.sed on deposit of 5,080 rdl. as 
surety; two inhabitants who had a bill of sale from the Brandenburg factor had 
their hark seized. Lorentz to Directors (September 6, 1696). C. B., 1690-1713, 
'' Ibid. 
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measures for their own protection by sending their families and 
movable property to Curasao and some of the Leeward Islands 
{*^de ofver Eilande'^). The report that the Spaniards had 
planned to get the negroes’ help in turning St. Thomas over to 
them made the governor take measures to send as many slaves 
as possible out of the island, espv^.ially the most unruly ones.^® 
The arrival of the French fleet under Pointis in West Indian 
waters made the Spaniards retire to Havana, go by November 
the Danish refugees had begun to return I oreniz hastened to 
advise the directors of tho company to procure pi'otectior for 
St. Thomas by making rcprei.entatioiis at Maard,^* which ati 
vice they promptly followed.’^ But the Spanish plans were 
only postponed. Fortunately ^or St. Thomas a squadron of six 
French mcn-of-war met the Spanish “Barloveiico * fleet when 
it was rcfiorted to be on its way to attaerk St. Thomas, probably 
early in 1007. The battle look place in the waters between 
Porto Rico and San Domingo, with the result that the Spanish 
vice-admiral, three hundred men, and fifty-four guns were 
captured by the French and brought into Petit Goave.*^* 

Wldle this danger was thus averted by the opportune ap- 
pearance of a French squadron, an equally serious danger was 
threatening from another quarter. The Brandenburgers on 
St. Thomas liad been carrying on considerable trade with the 
French c-olony at Pf*tit Goavc by collusion with the local French 
authorities who should by right have seized the Brandenburg 
vessels as belonging to an enemy of their king. At a time when 
France and England were getting ready to grapple for naval 
supremacy in West Indian waters it behooved Denmark with 
her little colony strictly to avoid getting into the melee. 

** Madame Loren t/ was among the refugees to Curasao. 

« C. B., 1690-1713. 

Loreniz^s Journal (November, 1696, pasnm). 

Lorentz to Directors (Nov. .SO, 1696). C. B., 1600-1713. 

Directors to Christian V (April 16, 1697). Ibid. 

“Armada de Barlovento’’ was a small fleet that the Spaniards had 
used for the protection of their mainland and for catching interlopers. The 
visits of this fleet to Crab Island prevented its permanent occupation by either 
Danes or English. The fleet at this time consisted of five ships and one small 
snow. Cf. Haring, Buccaneers, 109. 

“ Lorentz to Directors (March 17, 1697). C. B., 1690-1718. 
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In January^ 1697,** the French fleet above referred to left 
Brest for the West Indies under Jean-Bemard Desjeans, baron 
de Pointis. At Petit Goave, Pointis was joined by a fleet of 
privateers under the command of Governor Du Casse and de- 
parted in March for Carthagena on the coast of New Granada. 
After a difficult siege the citadel was captured, and booty esti- 
mated to be worth forty million crowns ificus) was loaded on 
the French ships and promptly started for home. The English 
vice-admiral Nevell had meantime come to the West Indies in 
search of the French, who were assumed to have gone to some 
I)art of the Spanish Main, probably to Porto Bello.*® It was 
important to prevent the captured loot from reaching Louis XIV 
who might be able with it to prolong the war considerably. As 
soon as a Martinique bark had brought the news of Novell’s 
presence in Caribbean waters to Petit Goavc. the French au- 
thorities compelled a Brandenburg captain in the latter harbor, 
one Arduin, to take on board a Frencrh captain, a steersman, and 
six French seamen and proceed to Carthagena to warn Pointis 
and Du Casse of Ncvell’s whereabouts. The French fleet ar- 
rived in Brest on August 29 with the loss of but a single ship. 
Admiral Nevell was furious when he heard how the warning 
had been sent and fixed the blame upon the Danish authorities 
on St. Thomas, who were after all responsible for the govern- 
ment there. He wrote to the surrounding English governments 
that they should try to break up St. Thomas’s trade on the sea, 
and three privateers from Curagao and several from Jamaica 
“were sent out to cruise on this island’s vessels, to prevent the 
carrying on of trade with the French islands.” *^ The conclusion 
of the Peace of Ryswick in September, 1697, helped presently to 
relieve the tension between St. Thomas and her neighbors. 

With the consummation of peace, however, piracy took the 
place of privateering.*® During the course of the war it had been 

Chevalier, in his Histoire de la marine frangaiae (Paris, 1902), p. 205, mis- 
takenly places the date at June 7, 1696. Guerin (Hietoire mariiime de France, 
Paris, 1862) is probably more nearly accurate in placing the date of de Pointis* 
departure at January 9, 1697 (IV, 69). 

« Cal. Col., 1696-97, No. 824 (March 18, 1697). 

Lorente to Directors (October 19, 1697). C. B., 1690-171$. 

Cal, Col., 1697-98, No. 269 (March 1, 1698) and passim. 
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deemed necessary only to determine whether a prize had been 
legally condemned by a properly constituted admiralty court 
before it was offered for sale in a neutral port. After the peace 
it would be more necessaiy than ever fo^ skippers to present a 
clean “bill of health"* for ships brought into foreign harbors. 
The attitude of John Lorentz toward strange craft suspected of 
irregularities is well illustrated by his action in the case of cer- 
tain “rovers of the sea” uf whom the most notorious is Captain 
Kidd. Captain Kidd has passe 1 into tradition to such an extent 
that it may be interesting io see how this arch pirate of legend 
impressed people of his own time who had had unusual facilities 
for studying men of his alleged profession at close range. Eadd 
appeared before St. Thomas harbor on April 6, 1699 (O. S.?) 
having latelj> come from Madr^gascar in the Qv'^'dah Merchant, 
a Genoese vessel of four hundred tons, thirty guns, and eighty 
men, and having been refused succor by the English at An- 
guilla.^ His appearance and action may best be told in Gov- 
ernor Lorcntz*s own words as he put them down at tlie time in 
his carefully kept diary,^’' 

“April 6. — ^Today, Maundy Thursday, there arrived before 
the harbor an English ship which anchored just outside of can- 
non range. Presently the captain sent his sloop [boat] ashore 
with a person on board who came to ask the vice commandant 
[i. e., Lorentz] whether he might come in free with his ship, 
which his men had compelled him to seize from the Moors in the 
East Indies — ^lie could produce proof that he had been com- 
pelled to seize it. l‘he vice-commandant answered that if he 
could produce proof in writing that he was an honest man, he 
might enter, which message he sent by Lieut. Claus Hansen and 
Peter Smith [a well-to-do merchant who had been associated 
with the Brandenbiirgers in tbe .slave-trade] who, however, 
were not satisfied with his explanations, for he [Kidd] had re- 

» Cal. Co/., 1699, No. 404 (May 18); cf. Cal. Col., 1699-92, No. 186 (May 18, 
1689), where a letter from council of Nevis to Blathwayt has been dated 1689 
instead of 1699. 

^ Lorentz' a Journal (April 6, 1699, etc.). Lorentz spelled the captain's name 
Cidd. Maundy Thursday: the day preceding Good Friday, Green Thursday. 
The translation is not close, though reconstructed from very full notes. 
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quested the vice-commandant to give him protection from the 
English royal ships, should they seek him here without orders, 
from which the vice-commandant saw that he was a pirate, and 
therefore deferred his answer till the morrow. 

“April 7. — In the morning the vice-commandant called the 
council together to consult as to whether or not the said sea- 
robber’s request could be granted; but as he saw that it would 
produce considerable friction between this land and the English 
if the pirate were admitted and not delivered up on their re- 
quest, it was resolved that no word, beyond yesterday’s mes- 
sage, should be sent to him. 

“A man came ashore . . . with a written request that Kidd 
receive protection on land until he could send a bark to New 
England, present his case there, and prove that he was no sea- 
robber, inasmuch as the governor there, Mylord Bellamont, was 
the chief owner in the sliip in which he sailed out of England 
three years ago to cruise on the Red Sea for pirates. But his 
request was flatly refused him, and besides, he was forbidden 
to send liis men ashore again unless they came into the harbor 
with the ship, 

“Long Friday was celebrated in the (*hurch today. 

“April 8.— Today the pirates lying outside the harbor 
have twice sent boats ashore at the harbor’s point. The vice- 
commandant at once sent his men there, and they found that 
seven men had been put ashore who maintained that they were 
passengers . . . [and proved it]. Two of these secured permis- 
sion to take a canoe and fetch their baggage, but when they 
were on the way the ship spread sails and left, the canoe follow- 
ing. 

“ Watch was kept in the harbor that night by Captain Vinck’s 
boat.” 

Although Captain Kidd was forced meekly to leave the harbor 
of St. Thomas in his leaky vessel, and ceases thereupon to have 
any personal connection with St. Thomas history, the island 
authorities were presently to concern themselves with part of 
his cargo, — ^his “treasure.” On leaving St. Thomas, Kidd 
steered for San Domingo, but instead of risking putting in at 
Petit Goave, he stopped at the little island of Mona, just off the 
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southeast coast of Hispaniola, and apparently he anchored 
later in the mouth of the “River Romano” near “Catherine” 
island on the same coast.^ Here he was met — or followed — by 
traders from Curasao, Antigua, and St. Thomas, to whom he 
disposed of a large part of his cargo. According to information 
given by the St. Thomas trader, Peter Smith, to Nevis officials, 
one Henry Bolton of Aniigua liad furnislied him with provisions, 
and had underlaken to nc', as his agent in getting rid of his 
cargo. To William Burke, ^ ar Irish trader who had recently 
taken a cargo of slaves from Barbadr»s to ^ ^urtl' agena, and who 
had done considerable business with the Dutch at Curagao in 
his time, Kidd sold one hundr<Hi and twr'nty or one nundred and 
thirty hales of muslin, '*' and iinally, wh^'r he had disposed of 
nearly all of his cargo, lie bought a smaller boat ^from Bolton?) 
and left for New York."^ There he was to attempt to p^ovc his 
innocence before Lord Bellamont, part owner ot the ship in 
which he had left England, and the admiralty judges. 

On Friday, May £7, 1699, about seven weeks after Kidd’s 
departui'e, Burke came into St. Thomas on an English barken - 
tine, approached Governor Lorentz, and asked the favor of a 
privates interview. With only Madame I^orentz present to act 
as interpreter, Burke stated that he had been with the sea- 
robber Captnin “Cidd” and that if the governor would partic- 
ipate with him, a large profit could be got from the said pirate. 
To this the governor vigorously replied that he would have 
nothing to do with pirates, and thereby give the land an evil 
reputation. Bui if Lorenlz was unwilling to receive the stolen 
goods, the Brandenburg factor. Van Belle, had no such scruples. 
That very night the scarobbers’ goods were landed and stored 
in the Brandenburg warehouse. The guard had informed the 
governor of the stir in the harbor during the night, so the latter 
began an investigation on the following day with a view to 
finding out whether Van Belle had made the investment on his 
own account or on that of the Brandenburg company. 

2* Cal, CoL 1699, No. 616. I (July 7), No. 680. IX (July 10). 

Also spelled Bourck, Burch, Burcke. 

Cal. Cd., 1699, No. 616. 1 (July 7). 

Lands-Protokdler for St. Thomaa . . . 1694-1711 (June 7. 1699), 
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The governor’s prompt measures alarmed the Brandenburg 
officials. Their bookkeeper, Sivert Hoesz, as well as Burke, 
came to parley with him in the hope of reaching an agreement. 
On Monday the governor managed to seize some of the goods 
which had been brought into the house of an inhabitant.®^ Lor- 
entz, in a letter written July 4, 1699, mentions fifteen small 
packages and sixty sacks of saltpetre as having been seized and 
placed in the fort.®® Perhaps these included the goods referred 
to. On June I Burke was arrested, to be released on June 7, 
when the suit against him was begun. In the course of the 
hearing, Burke testified that besides Van Belle, Messrs. Beck 
and Moyart from Curasao and some gentlemen on Barbados 
had a share in the cargo in question,®^ and that he remembered 
having paid Kidd 12,000 pieces-of-eight. A [Brandenburg?] 
gunner testified that he had recorded delivery of 158 packages, 
large and small, into the Brandenburg magazine. The court 
concluded that Van Belle must have been cognizant of the 
origin of the goods, and that he should therefore have a protest 
sent to him, charging him with action prejudicial to the island, 
that Burke should pay a fine of 300 pieces-of-eight for his In- 
solentie^ and defmsit 5,000 pieces-of-eight by way of guarantee 
that Kidd’s title to the goods was a legal one.®® 

In his letter to the directors describing the affair, Lorentz 
mentions their having fined Van Belle 5,000 rdZ.,®® which helps 
to confirm a suspicion tliat the latter was forced to put up the 
deposit for Burke, who was only a go-between. The governor 
refrained from seizing those goods which actually reached the 
Brandenburg magazine. They were eventually put on board 
the Brandenburg ship, the Seven Proirinces, which Lorentz re- 

** Ijorentzs Journal (May 27, etc., 1699). 

**Ijorenta5 to Directors (July 4, 1699). C. B., 1690-1713, In a letter of April 
16, 1700, Lorentz informed the Directors that he had caused the 69 sacks of 
saltpetre and 12 bales of cotton and “Netteldug” to be loaded on the ChrMan 
V on the company's account. 

Burke case (June 7, 1699). Landa-Prot., 169^-1711, 

Ibid. The court was composed of the governor and John (Johannes) de 
Windt, Thoma.s B<«reatsen, Claus (Claes) Hansen, J. Rasmussen and Abraham 
Matheusen, who signed with his mark. 

** Lorentz to Directors (June 19, 1699). C. B., 1690-1713, 
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ported to be laden with deal of searobbers’ goods, of pock- 
wood, some cotton and money,” for no sugar was to be had.®^ 
The governor «did council considered the case extremely grave. 
The governor’s instructions had expressly prohibited him from 
having dealings with pirates, but from the point of view of the 
colony it was just as dangerous for the Brandenlnirgers to engage 
in such traffic as for the Danes, for tlic Company would be held 
responsible in any case. Counciloi Claus Hanseu wa5? sent over 
on the Danish ship Gyldenldve^ Captain Virck- which left St. 
Thomas on June 1699, provided with documents to prove 
where the responsibility for collusion with the pirates really 
lay.®® 

The problem for the Danes in the West Indies was now to 
convince the English that there was no collusion between them 
and the pirates. From New York, the Carolinas, and the 
Bahamas, came complaints from zealous English officials like 
Edward Randolph against the encouragement given to piracy 
and to evasion of the acts of navigation,®^ In the West Indies, 
the Danes and tlie Dutch were held largely responsible for such 
wrong-doings, although it was the attitude of the planters that 
made smuggling practically impossible to repress. The Engli.sh 
had made some progress in discouraging piracy when they 
succeeded in getting Captain £idd shipped off to England for 
trial. Local laws did i lol permit hanging, and conviction by local 
authorities would have been problematical.^® Another victory 
for the forces of order was secured when Bolton was seized and 
brought to England for trial.^' 

With respect to Burke they were less lucky. Threats of 
Rear-admiral Benbow, who appeared at St. Thomas in October, 
1699, with a ship of fifty-four pieces and two small frigates of 
twenty or twenty- tw^o guns each, could not make the governor 
give up Burke, who had sought refuge with the Brandenburgers, 

Lorentz to Directors, Gov, C. B,, 169^-1700 (August 10, 1009). 

** Lorentz*a Journal (June 20, 1699). 

Edward Randolph was Collector of Customs and Deputy Auditor for New 
England. Beer, op. eU., 1, 222. 

^ See, e. g. Cal. Col., 1701, No. 180 (February 19). 

Cal. Col., 1699, No. 1034 (December 4); ibid., 1701, No. 26 (Januaiy 11). 
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or surrender the money that Burke (or Van Belle) had deposited 
in the Company’s treasury/^ Instead, Benbow made a report on 
the island and its harbor, in which he stated that it would be of 
great use to our English nation in case of war in these parts,” 
that it could be easily fortified, whereas at present it was but 
“a receptacle for thieves.” The stubbornness of Lorentz, 
whose main concern was the retention of the five thousand 
pieces-of-eight and the seized goods for the Company, led the 
Earl of Bellamont, the English governor of New York, to con- 
tend that Burke had bought protection from the Danish gov- 
ernor witli the proceeds of Kidd's spoils.'^'^ His statement that 
Burke “ will not be parted with ” turned out entirely true, for in 
August, 1701, that pirates' friend was reported out of reach of 
the arm of English law in the French part of St. Kitts.'^'’ Lorentz 
was able to assume so bold a front because lie knew through in- 
formation secured by Peter Smith on Nevis that Admiral Ben- 
bow was merely putting up a bliifiing game, and was exceeding 
his orders in the hope of forcing the restitution of Kidd’s and 
Burke’s boat."*® 

In July, 1699, another Madagascar pirate, Tempest Roger 
(or Rogers) a former acquaintance of Kidd’s from those regions, 
appeared in St. Thomas harbor to ask leave to repair his ship, 
but he was not allowed to remain.''^ But pirates did not always 
get off so easily. In a letter written in April, 1700, Lorentz 
mentions having meted out exemplary punishment to four out 
of nine pirates “who came here some time ago,” leaving the fate 
of the remaining five in the hands of the directors.^® Their con- 
fiscated goods, amounting to ^,600 rdl.^ helped to justify his 
zeal for the interests of his masters and make the perfonuance 
of duty doubly joyous. 

“ Lorenlz to Directors (November 9, 1C99). Cnov. 6\ B., IG9}^-1700; Cal. Col., 
my. No. 907 (October 28). 

** Benbow to VernoDp Cal. Col., 1699, No. 907 (October 28). 

Bellamont to Lords of Trade, ibid.. No. 890 (October 23, 1699). 

Codrington (Antigua) to Council of Trade, ibid., 1701, No. 784 (August 25). 

^ Lorentz to Directors (Novembtjr 9, 1699). Goo, C. B., 1691^-1700. 

Same to same, ibid. (August 10, 1699); Cal. Col., 1699, No. 880, 11 (Au- 
gust 17. etc.); ibid., 1700, No. 848 (October 18). 

« LorenU to Directors (April 15, 1700). C. B., 1690-1718. 
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The willingDess of the Brandenburg factor to encourage un- 
lawful commerce did not escape the English Leeward Islands 
governors. In September, 1698, Van Belle attempted to send 
two score slaves to Rt. Kitrs in a boat flying a Danish flag, but 
a Mr. Mead, the English commissioner and collector of customs 
at Nevis, seized tliem, apparently on the basis of the first clause 
of tine Act of Navigation, whir.Ii provided th.i.t “no goods or 
commodities whatsoever shall be imported into or exported out 
of any of his Majesty’s plantation's except in Engiish or Planta- 
tion shipping, and manned as specifi»^il in tli ‘ A ct.” The Coun- 
cil of Trade and Plantations w^ere not disposed to intervene in 
Van Belle’s behalf, since they l?ad “ralher miich reason to sus- 
pect him well versed in jnethods of interloping and trading there 
illegally, a practice very prejudicial to 1 British] service and 
interests.” 

From the various circumstances above related it will be seen 
that the governor’s position at St. Thomas was not a sinecure. 
He must stand ready to assert the claims of King and Company 
against all comers. In 1698 the governor sent an expedition to 
Crab Island to protest against its occupation by that Scotch 
Darien company promoted by William Paterson, an enterprise 
through which the sponsors hoped to revolutionize Caribbean 
coniinerce.'^^ The conscientious governor must dlscriuiinate 
between legal and illegal commerce, he must permit the Bran- 
denburgers a certain stipulated freedom in trade without en- 
dangering Danish sovereignty on the island. He must keep on 
good terms with the planters, prevent uprisings among the 

Peter Vanbelle (Van Belle) to king. Cal. Col.^ 1699, No. 648, I (July 13); 
Council of Trade and Plantations to Earl of Jersc^y, ibid.. No. 685 (July 27). 

laorentz to Direct (October 12, 1698), Gov. C. B., 169^-1700; Cal. Col., 
1699, No. 866 (October 16): llb.st, op. cU., 40 et seq., gives Lorentz*s protest to 
Captain Robert Pinkerton, of October 2, 1698, and extracts from Lieut. Claus 
Hansen's Journal of the Danish expedition to Crab Island. It is curious to note 
that as early as October 15/25, 1688, four ** English (sic) merchants” had ap- 
plied to the Elector of Brandenburg for an octroi for a new ” American Com- 
pany." The names given by Walter (SchUck, II, 528) are Heinrich Bulen, 
Wilhelm Pocock, William Paterson, and James Schmitten. The only one of 
these who is mentioned in the act of Parliament of June 26, 1695, incorpo- 
rating the Darien Company, is Paterson. For James Smith see p. 189 above. 
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negroes, and maintain good relations with the neighboring 
governments. He must see to it that the Company’s planta- 
tions and magazine pay a surplus above their expenses, and 
particularly that homeward-bound ships of the Company have 
a good cargo that will enable the shareholders to secure dividends 
on their investment. That even as capable a man as John 
Lorentz should be successful in all these respects was quite im- 
possible, but that he should be able to hold his position until 
his death, and retain possession of the island against the threats 
of Spaniards and English, is something for which he deserves no 
little credit. 

Lorentz was always alive to what he considered the Com- 
pany’s best interests. His prompt report of John Mathew 
Leers’ attempt to lease the island in 1095 helped to nip that 
proposal in the bud, for he wrote that the rumor had caused 
considerable grumbling among the inhabitants, who had all 
sworn to leave the land if it were leased out again.” His letters 
concerning the lucrativeness of the slave trade led the share- 
holders of the Company to undertfikc with Jacob Lerke the 
sending of a ship to Guinea for a cargo of slaves, and eventually 
brought tlie Company into the business on its own account.^^ 

On June 10, 1702, Governor John Lorentz died in office, the 
first governor save one to obtain that distinction.^''* Of the six- 
teen years that had elapsed since he first arrived in St. Thomas 
as an humble “assistant,” he had served the Company eleven 
years as its governor. Under his clear-headed and vigorous 
guidance, the Compiiny had been brought from bankruptcy to 
solvency, and its colony had become firmly established in the 
Caribbean. 

** LorenU to Directors (May 8 , 1095). C. B,, J090-171S, The Leers’ project 
wtis supported by the Brandenburgers, who expected to be able to agree with 
Ijcers better than with the Danish company. Schilck (I, ii48. 249) discusses the 
mutter, but is unable from the Brandenburg documents to explain why it was 
dropped. 

Ibid (November 30, 1096), Gov, C. B.. 16^-1700. 

“ Christopher Heins. See above, p. 80. 
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ST. THOMAS AND ST. JOHN AS PLANTATION COLONIES (1688-1783) 

If the importance of the historj' of tlie Danish islands in the 
West Indies is to be judged by the extent of the interests in- 
volved, or is to be measured oy tiie actual influence of the is- 
lands upon the history of the Caribbean or on the .^tate of Den- 
mark-Norway, the propriety of devoting an entire volume to 
them migiit well be questioned. But if a rather detailed study 
will disclose the rise of a fairly typical plantation society, if it 
will sliow on a small scale the sort of thing that took place in 
West Indian lands in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
on a large scale, such as the rise of the sugar industiy and tlie 
slave trade, the effort need require no apology. For the islands 
reflected very distinctly the economic solidarity of the West In- 
dian community at a time when it was looked upon as one of 
the main sources of the world’s wealth. 

St. Thomas can scarcely be said to have assumed its place as 
a regular plantation colony until 1688, when the Company’s 
accounts first began to be kept in money instead of sugar. In 
tliat year the first census was taken, and although not a scien- 
tific affair, its r(‘,sult^ are not without interest.^ This report 
showed that there were 90 plantations surveyed, and a total 
white planting population to record of just 148. These were 
distributed among eleven nationalities as follows: 66 Dutch, 31 
English, 17 Danes and Norwegians, 17 French, 4 Irish, 4 Flem- 
ish, 3 Gennans, 3 Swedes, and one each of Scotch, Brazilians, 
and Portuguese. Of the 76 adults listed, 56 are entered as plant- 
ers, 5 as carpenters, 2 as planters and merchants, and one each 
as minister (Lutheran), schoolmaster, fisher, captain on the 

^ Land Lister for Thomas, 1088. The figures given in HOst, op, eU,, 29, vary 
slightly from those given here. The report was signed by Franz Martens, who 
was a member of the council and a tavern keeper, Andreas Brock, who acted 
as secretary, and Sigmont LUck. 
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Company’s bark, tavern keeper, overseer, turner, planter an 
tailor, and planter and miller. In the village of Charlott 
Amalia,^ 37 persons were enumerated, of whom 21 were adult 
(12 men and 9 women), 11 were children, one was an indenture! 
servant, and 4 were negroes. Of the adults, 8 were Dutch, ^ 
were Danish, 3 were English; there was one each of French 
Spanish, and “high German” inhabitants, while the nationality 
of the remaining three was not recorded. The trades repre- 
sented in the village and the number in each were: tailor, 2 
innkeeper, 1; seamstress, 1; shoemaker, 1; carpenter, 2; black- 
smith, 1; and cotton ginner, 1. Among the 21 adults were 1C 
Calvinists (Reformed), 7 Lutherans (distributed among high 
Germans, Danes, and Dutch), and 2 Catholics. The number of 
while men, women, and children in the island totalled 317, and 
the negroes 422, which latter figure includes one Carib Indian, 
three squaws, and three mulatto women. In the census taken 
three years later (1691), just when Thorniohlen’s proprietor- 
ship began, tlie information seems to have been gathered with 
greater precision, especially with regard to the plantations. 
The iiu Tease from 317 whites in 1688 to 399 in 1691 was no 
doubt partly due to the publication of the edict concerning the 
eight years’ exemption from taxes offtTed to new settlers, 
(roupled with the outbreak of hostilities in Europe. The num- 
ber of negroes hiid risen at a ralher more rapid rate, they num- 
bering 555, of whom 361 wtTe put down as “capable,” which 
meant full-grown negroes capable of performing their full quota 
of work.® 

It must be borne in mind that despite the voluminous na- 
ture of the census records, they are not such as to permit the 
investigator to claim absolute accuracy for the figures drawn 
from them. They will, on the whole, give a reasonably ac- 
curate idea of the actual state of affairs in many respects; but 
with regtird to the number of slaves, especially in the second 
decjade of the next century and after, when St. Thomas has be- 

^ Charlotte Amalia, the name which the port of St. Thomas still bears, was 
named in honor of the queen of Christian V, in whose time the town w’as founded. 
For present-day view of town, see photo facing p. ido7. 

* One Indian squaw and four children are included in the list of negroes. 
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come the home of a class of capitalist planters, the figures 
quoted will invariably be lower than they should be. Governor 
Bredal, writing to the directors in 1718, complained tliat the 
plantation owners aid not fill out their records concerning the 
poll and land taxes they were supposed to pay, “but the planters 
let their negroes hide themselves f ^r the time beiiig in the forest, 
and only a few of them are to be seen.'* 

By’^ 1691, the number of jdaiitatioiis had increased to one 
hundred and one. Only twenty-eight of these had been under 
c’lltivation for eight years or more, vhilc the average length of 
time that each of the plantations had been cultivated amountec^ 
to just four years, elev'cm months. The newness of th(^ colony 
is further seen hy the fact that as yet only five plant? tions were 
tie voted to sugar cane even in part, wliile on 87 cotton was the 
chief product. Provisions or ^Kaast**), which in- 

cluded cassava, millet and maize, were raised on nine- tenths of 
the plantations. Eventually, the negroes were allotted plots 
of ground on which they raised their own food supply. Indigo 
culture had been begun. In J699 Peter Smith was the only 
persor. who planted indigo, though others had tried it before 
him.’ In their instructions issued to Adolph Esrnit in 1687 
before his depart un^ for Si. Thomas, the directors named 
cotton, indigo, tobacco, pockwood, and other valuable dye 
woods a^ the cliief products of the Lsluna. 

The failure of Llu^ inhabitants to jilant much sugar was as- 
cribed to their having taken up the “fattest” land from tJie 
start, whereas the “poorer” and stonier land was really better 
suited to the sugar (;ane. The northern and more fertile slopes 
were naturally taken up later than the southern and more ac- 
ct^ssible side. Th/^ hope of the directors that rice and vine cul- 
ture be given a trial seems not to have been justified by ex- 
perience.® In 1689 the governor and council proposed that a 

* E. Bredal to Directors (March, 1718), B, & I)., 1717-1720. 

^ The Company had indigo “works” as early as 1688. C/. A. E. Esmit's 
Journal (June 19, 1688); Lorentz to Directors (February 20, 1690), C. B., 169^- 
1700. 

® Millet (“Milien,” or “Millie,”) was used quite commonly for food for the 
slaves; “tobi” and cacao were also mentioned by the directors as worthy of 
attention. Directors' instructions to Esrnit (November 9, 1687). Heins re- 
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sugar mill should be put up on Milan’s former plantation, and 
ventured the opinion that if sugar cane should prove successful 
on the Company’s plantations, it would prove more profitable 
than cotton or tobaccoJ The main reason for the Company’s 
having hitherto received so scant returns from its investment 
was explained by the fact that the older islands yielded more 
sugar than the newly settled.® As the area devoted to sugar 
increased, the culture of tobacco decreased. There was always 
a good market for the latter in Denmark, however, and to- 
bacco from Porto Rico, Virginia, and other regions frequently 
found a place in the Company’s homeward-bound cargoes. 

Sugar and cotton remained the leading products during tlie 
period under discussion. The sugar cane was cut by the ne- 
groes with a sort of hatcliet called kapmesser^ and carried by 
them to the mill or “sugar works” with which ilie greater part 
of the plantations after 1700 were usually provided.® In 1696 
Governor Loren tz reported seven sugar mills to be at work pro- 
ducing brown sugar, which was to be sent to Denmark by a 
.ship expected from Copenhagen.^® By 1715, the number of 
sugar plantations provided with mills had reached thirty-two 
out of a total of forty plantations devoted solely to sugar.* ^ The 
motive power was furnished mainly by windmills, though these 
came gradually to be supplemented by treadmills turned by 
inulc-power. Compared with modern methods the w^aste was 
of course tremendous. At least ten negroes were required to 
keep one such mill running; two, who were called “rollers,” 
feeding the cane stalks between the upright wooden cylinders. 


ported a succt^ssful trial in growing ginger. Heins to Directors (January 
1689), B. & D., 1683-89. 

^Resolutions of governor and council (Febniary 19, 1689). The members 
of the council were Henry Irgena, Joachim Delicaet, John de Wiiidt, and John 
Lor(*ntz. 

** Heins to Directors (August *0, 1689). B. & D. 1683-89. 

* See Appendix H., p. 318. 

Lorentz to Directors (November SO, 1696), C. B., 1690-17 H. 

** Land Lister for SU Thomas^ 1716. For description of an eighteenth century 
sugar mill, see Oxholm, De danske vesiindiske ders Tilstand . . pp. 44 ei seq.» 
and J. C. Schmidt, Blandede Anmcerkninger samlede paa og over Ejlandet St. 
Kroix . . . {Samlereti, 1788, 8 B). 
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others carrying in tliC fresh stalks and removing the crushed 
ones. An ax always lay near at hand, wdth which to ampiiiate 
the arm of the careless negro whose hand might get caught by 
the revolving cylinders; for when help was scarce, even three- 
quarters of a negro was better than none. 

The juice of the cane required ^^xpert liandling, and negroes 
who were adept at boiling sugar brought fancy prices. As the 
juice was transferred from one coj)per keltie to another and 
larger one, until it had ran the ^amut of a “battery “ of three or 
four kettles, the foam was removed and .ised ibr the distilla- 
tion of rum. The crystallized sugar wes Snaiiy “cured” in the 
coolers in the curing house, and omptied fTX>iri these into molds. 
The molasses w’hich was drained off weiit to the distPlery to 
help make rum. With great, hasky blacks cutti ig cane in the 
fields, with negro boys leading the loaded mules or asses to the 
with still others to oariy in the stalks and to tend to the 
crushing, boiling, and distilling, the scene presented during 
harvest must have been a busy and noisy one indeed. 

The cotton plantations were smaller and more numenms than 
those devoted to sugar. They, too, were usually provided with 
“works” where the cotton was ginned. The proportion of the 
number of plantations devoted to the raising of cotton as com- 
I)ared with the entire number fell from eighty per cent, in 1691 
to forty-four per cent in 1715. and rose again to fifty per cent, 
l^y 1733. ()f the total number of plantations, tlie part devoted 
to sugar n).se from five per cent, in 1691 to thirty-five per cent, 
in 1720, falling back to twenty-four per cent, in 1733. The de- 
cline showm by the figures for 1733 is due to a series of mis- 
fortunes, of which drought, storms, and disasters at sea formed 
a part.^- 

The cotton production was worth perhaps a third to a fourth 
as much as the sugar. It is impossible to determine the exact 
ratio or the exact amount, for the planters frequently refused to 
sell their produce to the Company, and the faciura or invoices of 
the cargoes often include items from neighboring islands. 

The “boom” period in early St. Thomas history was tlie first 
decade and a half of the eighteenth century, substantially the 
See Appendix p. 318. 
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period of the War of the Spanish Succession. This was due to . 
variety of causes, both local and general. John Lorentz, wit] 
Juel and Moth, had done much to put the Brandenburg Africa] 
Company out of the running. Quarrels within that company’ 
management had done the rest. 

The revival of the Danish company’s slave trade had bene 
fited both it and the planters. The liberties allowed the latte 
in disposing of their plantation i)roduce had helped to mak< 
t hem capitalists. This prosperity is indicated by the increase 
in the number of plantations laid out just after the opening o 
the new century. In the years 1692 to 1700 only fourteen nev 
plantations were assigned to planters. These plaiitations had s 
total working force of seventy-nine slaves. By 1705 an addi 
t.ional thirty-seven new ]>lantation.s had been laid out, with « 
working force in that year of two huiulred and eighty slaves 
From 1691 to 1715 , the total number of plantations had risei 
from one hundred and one to one hundred and sixty. It is th< 
increase of negroes, both relatively and absolutely, that givei 
the most striking proof of the rapid development of St. Thoma.' 
as a plantation colony during these years. While the number o 
white men, women, and children increased only from thre< 
hundred and eight-nine to five hundred and forty-seven ( 1 : 1 . 4 ) 
the number of negro slaves increased from five hundred and fifty 
five to three thousand and forty-lw^o (1 : 5 . 5 ), during the same in 
terval ( 1691 - 1715 ). In other wwds, the number of slaves hac 
risen nearly four times as fast as the number of whites. 

John Lorentz had laid the foundations of a fiscal system b> 
which the inhabitants of the colony l>ore a proper share of the 
expenses of the civil government. These expenses w^ere largely 
defrayed by a poll and a land or “ground” tax. The poll tax 
which iippears first to have been collected in the year 1692 - 1693 . 
amounted to 2}/^ rdl, for each planter and for each “capable’ 
slave, and to \]4 rdl. for the planter’s wife and for each of hif 
adult children. For “manquerons,” or those unable to do a full 

Land Lister for St. Thomas. The names of the planters as they appear in th< 
records are: David Lirou. Reynier Claever, Jean Cramy, Zenl van Wundergem, 
Jan Amoiit, Samson Burin. Mintjc de Tooy. JUrgen Hansen, Mathias Terling, 
JUrgen Carstensen, Joris van Overscheide, Pieter de Windt.. 
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day’s work, and for minor white children, the planters were not 
required to pay any poll tax. The land tax on St. Thomas (and 
St. John after its occupation and the expiration of the eight 
years of exempiion) was ar-sessefi according to the width of the 
plantation, the length being in most instances fixed at three 
hundred feet.^^ For each one hundred feet in width, the planter 
paid 10 styvcTf or 20 skilling 

Inasmuch as the width oi the sugar plantations on St. Thomas 
in 1733 averaged one ^housand five hundred and forty feet, and 
the average numl>cr of negrees employed on each one wa:i a 
trifle over twenty-six, the amoun*: due from each piaTiter in poll 
?uid ground taxes amoimtod to aboul 3 rdo, 1 mark^ for the 
Lttter, and nearly 70 rHK for th’C former tax. Similarlj, the 
c»wncr of a sugar plantation on St. John, of average width and 
a.verage slave cquijnnent (thirteen negroes), \^ould have to pay 
nciirly 2 rdl, in land tax and 35 rdL iii poll tax. 

So long as the ret urns were property made out by the planters, 
the burden would seem to have fallen upon the persons taxed 
very nearly in proportion to tlicT ability to pay. Indigent 
f)ersons v ere indeed, as a rule, entirely exempted from the pay- 
ment of t he poll tax.^'* The indirect taxes that the planters were 
forced to pay through being obliged in (certain eases to sell their 
produce to the c*onif)any, or to ship them on the company’s 
vessels, and to buy goods needed from the Company’s magazine, 
will be disc iivssed in another t^oiiiiection. 

St. John had b^»cn elaiincd by the Danes as early as tlie first 
administration of Adolph Esniit. In a letter written early in 
1684, the latter mentions luiving made an attempt through two 
moneyed merchants fr(im Harbados to set up “works” (forts?) 
on St. John; but th^' English governor, Stapleton, sent two 
sloops over to the: island, thus driving away forty men sent 
over by the Barbados merchants. “TJiis is the third time,” 
wrote the Danish governor, “that lie has driven our people 
[from St. John?]”.^® On his return to St. Thomas in 1688, 
Esmit was instructed to attempt the settlement of St, John by 

The Danish foot is slightly longer than the English. 

L. L., Si. Tk., passim. 

Esmit to Directors (January 26, 1684), A. E., 1682 - 89 . 
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placing from four to six men there and encouraging them to 
begin planting,'^ but it was not until 1717 that the project was 
actuaUy carried out. In November, 1716, Governor Erik 
Bredal wrote the directors that many of the St. Thomas in- 
habitants were inclined to go to settle St. John, but that they 
were held back solely by fear of the English, who were unwilling 
to let any nation go there to cut down the timber.^® On the 
twenty-fiftli of the following March, the governor had a vessel 
loaded with guns and ammunition, and with provisions from a 
ship that had recently brought in a cargo of flour, meat, etc., 
to lake him to St. John with twenty planters, sixteen negroes, 
and five soldiers. 

“ I have planted there the flag of our most gracious king, and 
fired a salute,” wrote the governor, “and then we feasted, and 
drank the health, first of our sovereign, and then of the Com- 



pany. Later, I selected a place on which to build a fort, a con- 
venient location which commands the inlet to the harbor as well 
as the harbor itself, and a level space beneath it on which a 
village can stand. The harbor is quite secure, and when a person 
is within it . . . he sees land all about him. I have permitted 
the j)lantcrs to indicate which pieces of land they preferred, and 
have selected a [dace for the Company’s plantation just a 
cannon-shot distant from the fort (which is to be built there). 
Later the [>lanters have returned because of their fear of the 
English and are simply waiting cautiously to see what the hitter 
will attempt. . . . ” 

” Directors’ instructions to Esmit (November 9, 1687). A. E., 1682-89. 

** Bredal and Council to Directors (November 24, 1716), B. dr D.. 1717-20. In 
a letter dated July 23, 1716, Governor Crone and council informed the directors 
that John Henry Sieben had recently proposed, on behalf of himself and fifteen 
other planters from St. Thomas, to begin the occupation and cultivation of St. 
John. B. dr D.. 17H~-17. 

Bredal to Directors (May 8, 1718), B. d: D., 1717-20. " I'hi defrygterfor de 
Engelske og sidder ikkun og lurer paa, hmd de mile tenlere.'* 
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Meantime Bredal proceeded to have the ground cleared for 
the fort, and a road cut through the brush for bringing up the 
lune four-pounders that were to guard the fort. The five 
soldiers under a Danish officer., named Axel Dahl» and the sixteen 
negroes, took charge of this preparatory work. When the 
English Leeward Islands’ governor, General W. Hamilton, saw 
that the Danish efforts were serious, he sent John Marshall, the 
“Capt. Commendant” of Hunilton’s regiment, with the man- 
of-war Scarborough^ one of tlie two English ships then in West 
Indian waters, to St. Thomas to forbid the D%nes to oocnpy 
St. John, hinting that they had no good right to St. Thomas 
iLself.^® Bredal replied firmly that whatever he was doing was 
being done on the autliority of his sovereign, find lie was not 
aware of having transgressed his rights. “ If they fthe directors] 
would only assist me with a hundred men,” the governor pleaded 
in his letter to the directors, ‘‘I well believe that when the 
English come with their two ships . . . they will not perform 
any great miracles,” 

Despite the report of English threats that they would dis- 
lodge the infant settlement, the work went on. After long 
searching fresh water was found on the island. This not only 
made it unnecessaiy to bring water by boat from St. Thomas, 
but made it possible to begin work promptly on the fort, which 
required fresh winter for the lime and the cistern, Maize and 
sweet potatoes (Pataiter) were planted in the cleared space to 
furnish provisions for the negroes.^* 

According to the ordinance issued by the St. Thomas govern- 
ment on March 24, 1718, the St. John planters were required to 
have one white man on each plantation within three months 
from the time it was taken up; exemption from taxes was granted 
for the first eight years as on St. Thomas; sugar mills were to be 
erected within five years on pain of confiscation; and planters 
were to be permitted to take as much lime and wood as they 

^Hamilton to Bredal (November 19, 1717), B. A D., 1717^80; see also 
John Mars[c]hall*8 ** Expliealum,** (undated), ibid. Both Hamilton’fl letter 
and Marshall’s ** Explication ” are copies. 

** Bredal to Directors (May 8, 1718). Ibid, 

” Bredal to Directors (July 8, 1718). Ibid. 
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needed.^® By 1720-1721, thirty-nine planters had received deeds 
to plantations on St. John.^^ 

The early inhabitants came entirely from St. Thomas and 
were equally varied in their nationality. Nine of these were 
Danes, five were French Huguenot refugees or of refugee stock, 
and nearly all the rest were Dutch. Their coming was prompted 
by a variety of motives. Some had sunk hopelessly into debt on 
St. Thomas, others had had badly located plantations there, 
while many of them naturally expected to improve their previous 
state. Their plantations were nearly fifty per cent, larger than 
those on St. Thomas, tlieir average width being one thousand 
five hundred and fifty-six feet. The number of negroes held at 
this early period cannot be ascertained, but within a decade of 
the actual settlement, — namely in 1728 — there were one hun- 
dred and twenty-three whites to six hundred and seventy-seven 
blacks (1: 5.5), while in 1733, the year of the first serious slave 
insurrection, the whites numbered two hundred and eight, and 
the slaves one thousand and eighty-seven, a slightly higher 
ratio of white inhabitants (1 : 5.2).^® Although the number of 
plantations was increased only twenty-five per cent, in those 
five years, the number of negroes on them increased sixty per 
cent. Nevertheless in 1733 St. John had but ten negroes on the 
average to each plantation, to St. Thomas’s twenty-five. 

The Company went into the plantation business on its own 
account early in its career. The encouragement that it was ex- 
pected to give to plantation life on St. Thomas undoubtedly 
accounts in large part for the willingness of the Company’s di- 
rectors to permit the Brandenburgers to establish a factory 

Conditioner tUataaed St. Jana Jndvaanere (March 1718), Ibid. 

** See Appendix E., p. 407. 

** C^vemor Frederick Moth wrote to the Directors ejirly in 1726: “St. John is 
now entirely settled, [so] that there is no more land left to give away except at 
the Fort, and the Company's plantation, which is btill lying idle, as it is not 
yet surveyed. . . . Next year the greater number of the St. John inhabitants 
are to begin paying the poll and land tax. There are already about 20 sugar 
works built, and others in process of building, so that 1 calculate that St. John 
will produce 600,000 to 800,000 pounds of sugar, besides [some] cotton, on [all of] 
which customs duties must be paid. . . .“ Moth to Directors (March 6, 1726), 
B. & D., mjk-er. 
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there. The failure of the latter to found a plantation was the 
chief basis for the complaints made by Danish diplomats con- 
cerning the failure of the Brandenburg African Company to 
fulfil its treaty obligations. The first plantation, the Com- 
pany’s "‘Sugar Plantation,” appears to have been established 
in the Old Quarter on the southeast shore of the Great Northside 
Bay. The second of the Company’s plantations was probably 
the “New Quarter Plantatijn,” built ow or near the present 
“Ny Herrnhid^^ midway between Long and Jtrsc Bays. The 
third and smallest plantatitm was located at I^Iosquito Bay, 
from which the plantation look its name. The Company also 
secured a plantation on Krum Bay (or Cvum Bay) v/hich 
.eems to have been of little value, and wa;. sold at auction in 
1726, at which time the Mosquito Bay Plantation was disposed 
of Lorentz’s proposal to have the Company start a plantation 
at Crab-Pan Bay on the southwest side seems not to have been 
followed up. 

The size of the Company’s plantations has been impossible 
to ascertain because of the confused and complicated system 
of bookkeeping that prevailed and the omission of reference 
to them in the census reports (Land Lister), The latter fact 
is explained by the circumstance that the pur|)ose of the annual 
census was to ascertain the amount of taxes due from each 
inhabitant. Naturally the Company did not propose to tax 
itself. A fairly {lecurate idea of its planting activities may be 
gained from an examination of the number of negroes credited 
to the Company’s account year by year. The greater part of 
these must have been employed on the plantations, though 
the number, no doubt, includes those used at the Company’s 
forts and magazines. In 1698, when the Company was begin- 
ning to take over the Guinea trade, it owned 178 slaves, whose 
inventory value was placed at 9,043 rd/., or about 50 rdL each. 
In the same year the “Sugar Plantation” was valued at 3,654, 
the “New Quarter Plantation” at 3,763, and the “Mosquito 
Bay Plantation” at 536 rdL The effect of the War of the Span- 
ish Succession on St. Thomas plantation life is indicated by the 

** The purchaser was Governor Frederick Moth. See Negotie Journal for St. 
Th. (August 29. 1726). 
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figures for 1705. At this time, when the island was prepared 
to reap the advantages of Danish neutrality, the number of 
negroes had jumped to 251, their inventory value to 13,441 
rdL (53.7 rdL each), while the three plantations were entered 
on the books at 6,289, 3,141, and 905 rdl. respectively. Although 
the second had fallen eight per cent, in value, the first had in- 
creased seventy-two and one-half per cent, and the third sixty- 
nine per cent, over its inventory value in 1698. After 1715 
the value of the plantation as recorded in the books remains 
stationary, while the number of the negroes gradually decreases 
from two hundred thirty-eight in 1716 to one hundred ninety- 
six in 1726.27 

The following table, while based upon a careful examination 
of the Company’s books, is not presented as giving an absolutely 
dependable picture of the plantations as dividend-paying propo- 
sitions. It is never quite certain that accounts have not been 
‘‘doctored” for emergencies, or that the intricacies of the 
elaborate bookkeeping of two centuries ago have been con- 
pletely solved. In fact the officials themselves were at times 
hopelessly tangled in the meshes of their own system. 

THE COMPANY’S PLANTATIONS ON ST. THOMAS 
.XblireviritionH; S, PI., (’ompimy’s “Sugar Plantation”; N. Q., “ New Quarter Plantation”; 
M. H., “Mowiuito Buy JMantution.” 


Year l(i«0 1«91 KVja lf*98 1700 1701 1702 1703 » 1704 

Total ncgnwja. . 122.. 15S . 191.. 178. ISO.. 176.. 177., 1691 » 

Value of ne- 
groes 10.9.j7 . I t, 03S. .16,144 . 9,043.. 9,504.. 9,;}80. . 9,500.. 4,019.. 

Value of S. PI. . 4,572 . 4,743.. 7,122.. 3,651.. 3,651.. 3,63S. . 4,156.. 6,41 5. . 6.374 

ValueofN.Q.. 2.31S.. 3.300.. 6,371.. 3,414.. 3,763.. 3,763.. 3.079.. 2,981.. 3,206 

Value of M.B. 457.. 157 . 1,112.. .536.. .536.. .530 . .536.. 380.. 905 

'I'otal in vest- 
ment 18.424 . . 22..53S . 30,749 16,644 . . 1 7,4.57 . . 17,31 7 . . 17,870 . 12.795 . . 

Proerofls from 

S. PI 1,137.. 2,026.. 2,511.. 2,9*11.. 2,122 . 807.. 2,260.. 2,219. .2,849 

Proneeds from 

N. Q 410.. 3,486.. 2,351.. 1,441.. 1,337.. 720.. 936.. 369.. 1,663 

ProeetHis frona 

M . B 218 . . 615 . . 268 . . , 135 . . 134 . . 155 . . H721 . . 404 

Total 1,795.. 6,157.. 5,133 . 4,382.. 3,794.. 1.661.. 3,351. 2,116. .4.976 


Per rent, prolit 

on investment 9.7.. 27.2.. 16.7,. 26. 3®! 21.6.. 9.6.. 19.1.. 17. .26(?) 

Cf. Appendix //., p. 318. L. L., St, Th, 

** The figures given for 1703 cover the period from June 9, 1702, to Decem- 
l)er. 31, 1703. All money values are given in rdl. 

This includes only the sound or “capable” slaves. 

^^’'Fhe high values for 1693 apparently have some connection with Thor- 
m6hlen*s contract which was discontinued in 1694. 

•* This percentage covers IH years (August 8, 1698, to February 8, 1700). 
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It would add to the value of the above figures if it could be 
determined exactly on what basis the profits were calculated, 
— whether, for example, the sugar and cotton are credited to 
the plantations at the same rates as those paid to the private 
planters. Likewise, the exact amount of sugar, cotton, etc., 
produced on each plaiitation would be useful in the study of 
plantation economy, but unfortunately tlie acc'ounts were not 
kept separately, and it is practically impossible to extract the 
individual items in a way that will give a dependable result. 
A few of the available figures will give an ?dv^a of the productive- 
ness of the Company’s plantations. John Lorentz, in writing 
to the directors in April, 1702, informed them that sixty-se^/en 
hhd. of sugar had been cooked on the Sugar Plantation and 
chat as much more was exjiected; that the New Quarter 
Plantation, despite the recent drought and the attack of worms 
upon the cane,^^ had yielded during the past year and the cur- 
rent one one hundred and seventy casks {T&nder), Governor 
Gardelin, in reporting the state of the Company’s plantations 
to the directors in June, 1733, which w^as like 1701 a dry year, 
stated that the Company’s sugar plantation had thus far yielded 
eighty-eight hhd. of sugar, and 433 rdl, worth of cotton; the 
New Quarter Plantation, one hundred and three hhd. of sugar; 
and the Company’s plantation on St. John,*^*’ sixty -two hhd. in 
j)lace of the expected one hundred and fifty hhd. The severe 
drought had crusheil tlie hopes for a good crop, and the governor 
proposed the sale of the last-named property, “since it is worth 
nothing, but does more damage to the Company [than 
good].” 

The sugar, cotton, etc., raised on St. Thomas and on St. John 
after its occupation, were usually bought in whole or in part by 
the Company’s St. Thomas factor at a price fixed by the gover- 
nor and council alone, or by agreement with the planters. They 

Lorentz to Directors (April 24, 1702), C. B., 1690-1713. The effect of these 
calamities is seen in the percentage of profits that the plantation yielded, as 
shown in the table above. 

See above, p. 130 (n. 25). 

Gardelin and Council to Directors (June 18, 1733), B. ds D., 1733- 
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were stored in the Company’s warehouses until one of its ships 
arrived from Copenhagen or the Guinea coast. If the directors 
were not certain of a cargo they would leave it to the Guinea 
slave-ship captain to take whatever cargo was on hand back 
with him to Denmark. As long as the company had only St. 
Thomas and St. John, it was rarely necessary to employ more 
than two ships a year to empty the St. Thomas magazine, and 
frequently a single vessel was ample. The diflSculties that the 
local factor often met when he tried to force the planters to 
sell their produce to the Company at a fixed price, will be dealt 
with in a later chapter. Europe-bound ships usually took dye 
woods (pockwood, fustic, Campeachy wood, etc.) on board for 
ballast. Sometimes a schooner was sent over to Porto Rico for 
hides or tobacco if interloping trade at St. Thomas had been 
dull. 

A few illustrations will serve to show the character of the 
trade, and give some indication as to its extent. The Frederick 
the Fourth^ under Captain Peter Andersen Wjeroe, left St. 
Thomas on April 6, 1706, with the following cargo, secured at 
the prices indicated, quoted in rixdollars, “Mark” and “Skill- 
ing.” 




Rdl. 

if. 

Sk. 

9,112 lbs. Campeachy wood at 2 rdl. per 100 

182 

1 

6 

7,507 

** slock fish (dried cod) at 2 rdl. per 100 

150 

- 

12 

4,484 

“ fustic 

67 

3 

— 

33,867 

“ Brazil wood 

529 

3 

— 

360,005 

“ (brown] sugar at syi 'rdl. per 100 

12,600 

1 

— 

11,672 

** white sugar at [price not given] 

620 

1 


29,137 

“ cotton at 12 sk. per lb. 

3,642 

- 

12 

6,739 

“ cacao 

914 

2 

— 

1,242 

“ tobacco 

44 

5 

10 

129 

** indigo at 1 rdl. per lb. 

129 

- 

— 

89 

“ caret (sea turtle) 

69 

3 

14 


staves for barrels and casks 

180 

2 

4 


nails 

32 


— 


provisions beyond those needed 

167 

3 

— 


19,329 Ed/. 4 if. ~ 


In the following year, Peter Smith, the wealthy Dutch mer- 
»» N, J. far St. Tk., 1705-08 (April 6, 1706), 
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chant» paid the required duty ^ on the following goods which 
he sent to New York on an English bark: 

12 hhd. (2,674 lbs.) while sugar 10 lacks (1,012 lbs.) cacao 

12 hhd. (5.500 “ ) brown sugar 4 bales (1,000 “ ) cotton 

27 bales (5,838 ) cotton 4 sacks ( 340 ** ) cacao. 

It will be noticed that sugar and cotton were by far the most 
valuable items in the Copenhagen as well as in the New York 
cargo. Whether a ship was abL to secure a good cargo or not 
depended on the funds that the St, '^bomas factor had at his 
command, and i*pon the prices he was willing to pay. The 
amount of the funds depended in turi^ upon the sale cf the 
Company’s cargoes. The one sort of cargo Ihe arrival o^ which 
was most frequently hailed with joy, not only by the St. Thomas 
planters, but by their various neighbors, was “black ivory,” 
— ^African slaves. When times were good, slaves meant cash 
in the St. Thomas treasury, cash meant good cargoes for the 
return voyage, and bulging ships meant good dividends for 
the European stockholders. 

The distribution of these cargoes iifter their arrival in Copen- 
hagen remains to be considered. First, as much as possible 
of the cargo was sold at auction. The sugar refiners came to 
buy the brown sugar, the cloth manufacturers bid for the cotton, 
the dyers for the dye woods and so on. Tlie dyewoods had to 
be grouTid or puh enzed by hand before they could be use<l, 
and as the work was exceedingly injurious to the health, the 
sUite kept up an institution called “ Rasphuset ” where it set 
those criminals to work whose long continued existence was least 
desirable.^® Export trade was especially to be encouraged, as 
it brought ready mc)ney into the country. The duty on exports 
to foreign places was only one per cent., while on goods shipped 
from Copenhagen to places within the kingdom of Denmark- 
Norway, a duty of two and one-half per cent, had to be paid. 

Six per cent, on some goods and four per cent, on others. 

” N. J.f(yr St. Th., 1705-08 (October 18, 1707). 

^ The white sugar in these and the preceding cargoes probably came from 
the French islands, where there were refineries. 

Mention of ** Rasphnset” is made in O. Nielsen. Kjdhenhavn paa HdbergB 
Tid, p. 860. 
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The foieign ports to which the West Indian cargoes were re- 
shipped were mainly in the Baltic region, and included LUbeck, 
Danzig, Stettin, Konigsberg, on the South Baltic, Stockholm 
and Gotenborg in Sweden, and (beginning with 1750) St. Peters- 
burg in Russia, and Amsterdam in Holland. Among local towns 
to which West Indian products were distributed were Kiel, 
Flensborg, and Aabenraa in the duchies; Elsinore, Nyborg, 
Slagelse, Odense, and Aalborg in Denmark proper; and Bergen, 
Christiania, Trondhjem and Fredrikshald in Norway.^® 
According to the list of shipments from Copenhagen to 
foreign and domestic points which is contained in the Company’s 
^^Vdskibnings og Passeer Sedlers Copie-Bog, 1709-1764,'' no 
sugar and little cotton were shipped out of Copenhagen from 
1712 to 1720, inclusive. From 1721 to 173S, when St. Croix 
was purchased, the shipments to foreign ports were more than 
twenty times those to domestic ports. During the period from 
1729 to 1749, sugar was exported but a single year to a foreign 
port. It was in September, 1729, that the Company began re- 
fining its own sugar, find this fact, combined with the king’s 
edict of July 4, 1733, requiring privately owned refineries to use 
only the sugar that came from the West Indian colonies as long 
as the supply held out, will explain the falling off in exports. 
The purchase by the Company in 1737 of tlie two principal 
refineries, those owned by the Pelt and W^eyse families, gave the 
Company a monopoly of the refining business,'*^ and made it 
possible for it to absorb most of its own sugar."*’ 

^ Udtkibninga og Passeer Sedlers-Copie-Bog, 1709-175^, jxisdm. 

In 1741, 11,448 lbs. of sugar were sent to Stockholm. Ibid. 

Manager MS., 130. The Company had been granted the privilege of put- 
ting up a refinery, by the king on April 17, 1721. Vest. Reg., 1699-27^6. 

Manager MS,, 149. 

See table showing exports to domestic and foreign places in Appendix L, 
pp. 828-831. 
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THE SLAVE TRADE IN THE DANISH WEST INDIES 

The rise of a class of capitalist planters in the Danish as well 
as in the other West India islands, was made possible tlirough 
the labors of the African slave. Indentured white servants 
too frequently succupibed to the climate or pro\ed quite in- 
tracjtable as laborers; while tlie attempt to use deported crim- 
inals from the home country proved generally abortive, in the 
West Indies as elsewhere. The sudden change in habits and 
environment practically prohibited strenuous eflFort on the part 
of the whites whose lot was cast in tropical America. If the 
agricultural resources of those regions were to be appreciably 
developed, it must come about through the white man’s eflForts 
to earn his bread by the sweat of the negro’s brow. It was 
“the bliicks bought by way of trade” w^ho by reason of their 
ready adaptability to field labor early became “the most useful 
appurtenances of a plantation, and perpetual servants.” ‘ 

This trade, so loathsome to the modern mind, had been be- 
gun by I lie Portuguese before the discovery of America. But 
the few hundred negroes that they had bought from the Moors 
had been brought int.> Europe itself.*^ After the occupation of 
America had begun, Portuguese traders not only supplied 
their own colony of Brazil but made contracts or “asientos” 
to supply the Spanish colonies with slaves. Interloping expe- 
ditions from the Guinea coast of Africa to the West Indies like 
those of Sir John Hawkins are conspicuous in the sixteenth cen- 
tury because they were rare. During the period of union be- 
tween Spain and Portugal (1580-1640) the Dutch wrested from 
the Portuguese their monopoly of the Guinea trade, and jeal- 
ously guarded the trade thus won against encroachments by 
other nations. The rise of the English plantation colonies, 

> Cai. Coi„ No. 791 (1664?). 

* Lucas. Ill, 77, 78. 

I1S7J 
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particularly Barbados, in the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and Jamaica in the second half, led the English to begin 
exporting slaves to their own American possessions. It is worth 
noticing that the English slave trade began in earnest about 
1640, just when a Dutchman is said to have introduced the art 
of sugar making to the English colony of Barbados.® The es- 
tablishment in 1672 of the Royal African Company of England 
has been previously noted. This company was enjoying its 
greatest prosperity during those years when the Danish West 
India and Guinea Company was attempting in the face of tre- 
mendous obstacles to secure a permanent foothold for its col- 
ony at St. Thomas.^ 

A trade that had had the saiuitity of century-long custom was 
little disturbed by the conscientious scruples of reformers. 
There was no one to plead the rights of the negro as Las Casas 
had (championed those of the Indian. The few timid voices 
that had dared to raise themselves on the negroes’ behalf be- 
fore 1700 were scarcely lujard in the diii of the struggles for 
commercial supremac^y and exj)loitation.® Once the sugar 
planting had been well begun, the demand for suitable labor 
would become insistent. To the seventeenth-century planter 
there was but one course to pursue. Over on the Guinea coast, 
in a latitude but slightly lower, was an unlimited supply of la- 
borers, many of them already accustomed to servitude, who 
readily adapted themselves to the conditions of plantation life. 
The problem of the day, so far jis tlie planters and the adminis- 
trators interested in i)laiitations were concerned, was simply 
one of method, — how best to bring these laborers where they 
were needed. The attempt of individuals to solve this problem 
led to interloping, an art in which the Dutch were preeminent; 
while the attempt of merchant-stiitesmcn led to the formation 
of companies under stiite or royal patronage. 

* Lucus, HI. 80, 81. 

* The average annual dividend declared between 1670 and 1688 amounted 
roughly to eight per cent, annually, reaching as high as twenty-two per cent, 
during the first two years. S<*e Beer, The Old Colonial System, 166(hl688, 
I, 343. 

^ Beer (1, 322) cites an anonymous pamphlet published in 1684 and a pro^e .t 
against the slave trade by the Fcnnsylvania Quakers in 1688. 
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The early efforts of Denmark to establish factories on the 
Gold Coast have already been referred to. The conditions un- 
.der which the trade was carried on need to be considered some- 
what in detail. A popular misconception with regard to the 
slave trade is that white men fiUed their ships with kidnapped 
slaves. If such had been the rule \i would have been a practic al 
impossibility to have brought the enormous numbers that in 
the course of time were exported to the New World. In the 
years from 1680 to 1786, for example, one wj’iW estimates that 
2,130,000 slaves were imported into the British West India 
islands alone,® Though cases of kidnapping doubtless occurred 
now and then, the simpler and safer plan, and the one usually 
followed, was for the European state to negotiate a treaty with 
a local chief or ‘‘king” through its representacive who was 
frequently the captain of the ship. The arrangement usually 
provided for the lease or cession of a bit of coast territory, 
preferably near a river that furnished good anchorage and 
communication with the “hinterland.” Here was built a 
“castle” or fort with negro huts and an enclosure for the slaves 
bought. The governor or factor acted merely as the middle- 
man, buying the slaves from the chief with whom he had con- 
tracted. The chief made his captures from among the tribes 
with which he was at war or on unfriendly terms. If hard 
pressed himself, he could receive protection at the fort. Caj)- 
tured negroes from inland could be floated down the river to the 
fort, where the factor bought those that were fit and kept them 
under guard until the Company’s ship came along from Europe 
with its cargo, or if there was no prospect of that, until Dutch, 
English or other interlopers came and offered a reasonable 
price. The cost price at the Guinea factory varied according 
to conditions along the coast. When the demand was strong 
in the West Indies, ships of interlopers and companies swarmed 
along the coast of Africa from Senegal to Angola, and the price 
rose accordingly.^ 

« Bryan Edwards, History ... of the .. . West Indies (2 v., London, 1794), 
II, 55; Humboldt, Travds, VII, 147, 

/ In a letter to the directors dated March 28, 17S7, the St. Thomas officials 
suggest that slaves be secured from the region between Caplahoe and Cape 
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A single illustration will serve to indicate the nature of the 
slave market at the Guinea factory from the solely commercial 
point of view. To those who were in the trade* it was purely a 
business matter. The Hope Galley under Captain Lawrence 
Span arrived at Christiansborg castle on December 15, 1726, 
with a cargo, not counting the brandy, of 16,135 rdl. A fort- 
night later when the New Yearns stocktaking took place, tlie 
Company was credited on its Guinea books with fifty men slaves 
valued at 84 rdZ., twenty-five women at 48 rdZ., three boys at 50 
rdLy and four girls at 36 rdl, each. This appears to have been 
the Company’s wholesale purchase price. The actual cargo 
taken on board on March 6 included 238 souls, indicating a 
brisk business in the opening months of the year. The invoice 
of the departing ship shows the following cargo and values: 
one hundred and forty-seven men at 88, seventy women at 56, 
eleven boys at 56, and ten girls at 40 rdZ., making a total value 
of 17,872 rdl? If the discrepancy in the prices of adult male 
and female slaves as shown in the above invoice was general, 
it might appear that the mortality among the women in the 
cargo was higher than among the men, for in the St. Thomas 
market women sold for nearly or just as high a price as the men, 
but there is no direct evidence to show that such was the case. 

The horrors of the “middle passage” have been frequently 
painted in most lurid colors. Indeed, at its worst it would be 
difiicult to exaggerate the picture of misery presented by a re- 
turning slaver. Naturally, it was to the captain’s as well as 
the Company’s interest to bring as large a part of his cargo 
safely to the other side as possible. But where the captain’s 
reward depended on the number brought over, or where the 
officers could bring over slaves on their own account, the temp- 
tation to overcrowd the vessel was veiy great. In case of 
stormy weather, when the hatches had to be closed down, the 
air in the crowded hold became so stifling as to suffocate many. 
Good water was often difficult to obtain, and bad water, as well 

Three Points, and between Ziode WdUa (river Volta?) and Hardra, as these 
were usually better than the Loanga or Angola slaves. Marifeldt MSS., VI; 
Swrwl^Raadett Brede, ITSS-SS. 

* N. J. for Ouinsa; N. J. for 8L Tk. (17i7). See Appendix J., pp. 320 - 326 . * 
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as unwholesome food, brought ijn violent forms of dysentery 
and other internal diseases, with which the physicians who ac- 
companied the ships found themselves unable to cope. Some- 
times the negroes would become unruly, and if successfully 
subdued would have to be loaded down with chains. An anony- 
mous author, writing in 1684, gives a graphic and characteris- 
tic description, 

“For no sooner are they [the blacks] arrived at the Sea-side, 
but they are sold like Beasts to the Merchant, who glad of the 
booty puts us aboard the Ships, claps us uL.der Deck, and binds 
us in Chains and Fetters, and thrusts tis intu the dark noisom 
Hold, so many and so close together, that we hardly breathe, 
there are wc in the hottest of Summer, and under that scorch- 
ing Climate without any of the sweet influences of the Air, or 
briezing Gale to refresh us, suffocated, stewed, and parboyled 
altogether in a Crowd, till we almost rot each other and our- 
selves.” ^ 

P. F. Isert, himself a physician on a Danish slave-ship, 
writing in 1788, when the agitation against the slave trade was 
at its height, tells of the indignities to which the negro women 
were subjected at the hands of the ship’s officers, and of the ar- 
tifices used by the factors to sell miserable wretches who were 
nigh unto death before the buyers could learn the serious na- 
ture of their ailments. 

Before the negroes were bought on the Guinea coast they had 
to undergo a careful inspection and sorting under the super- 
vision of the Company’s surgeon who accompanied them on the 
voyage to the West Indies. The usual mode of calculation on 
the Guinea coast in the seventeenth century was to rate the 
full-grown negro man or woman as the unit, or ** Pies de Indies,* 
the others being classified as boys,” “i girls,” boys,” 
and so on. The fraction indicated what part of the price of a 
full-grown slave the younger ones should sell for. It must not 
be supposed that the autliorities who permitted this trade were 
entirely unmindful of the fact that the negroes had souls that 
might be worth saving. In their contract with Arff, by which 

* Philolethus Physiologus, Friendly Advice lo the Gentlemen Planters in the 
East and West Indies (1684), Part II, pp. 82, 83 (quoted in Beer, op. eU., I, 345). 
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he took over the Guinea trade in 1689, the directors required 
the lessee to keep a minister on board the slave ships and at the 
Guinea factory.^® It is nevertheless to be feared that the zeal 
of the trader met with greater rewards from the authorities 
than that of the priest. 

There is good reason to suppose that the extent of the slave 
trade must have standardized its processes, so that there was 
little difference in the treatment of negroes along the various 
parts of the Guinea coast. The Dutch probably got their car- 
goes across the ocean with the least loss of life. The Branden- 
burg officials at the Gross-Friedrichsberg factory were largely 
Dutch, and what happened there may be considered typical for 
the coast. A surgeon of the African Company gives in his 
journal a vivid description of what he saw up to the time that 
the slave-ship was ready to sail. The surgeon, who began his 
service there in December, 1692, wrote as follows: 

“As soon as a sufficient number of these unhappy victims 
were collected, they were examined by me, the healthy and 
strong ones were bought, while those who lacked as much as a 
finger or a nail or were in any way defective — called Magrones 
— ^were returned. 

“The slaves that were taken were made to kneel, twenty or 
thirty at a time; the right shoulder was greased with palm-oil, 
and it was branded in the middle with an iron that bore the 
initials C. — AB — C. {chuTfurstlich afrikanisch-brandenburgische 
Compagnie); then they were strictly guarded in the lodgings 
provided for them. \Miere a band of fifty or sixty slaves had 
been secured, they were coupled together in twos or threes 
and driven to the coast under escort. It was my duty to watch 
over the transport, for which puqiose I was carried in the rear 
in a hammoctk, so that I could see the entire column. Once the 
coast was reached, a prearranged signal brought the ship’s boats 
ashore to bring their black cargo on board. Some of these un- 
fortunates followed their leaders weakly and unresistingly, even 

Vest Reg., 1671-99, fol. 166. 1116 (July 27. 1689). 

Surgeon Johann Peter Oettinger's Journal (quoted in Schfick. 1, 331 et seg.). 

** Probably a corruption of “ manquerons,’* a term applied in the West Indies 
to negroes who were below standard. 
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when they were forced to hasten by the lash of a whip; others, 
however, howled and danced; and there were still others, es- 
pecially women, who so filled the air Tvdth their heartrending 
shrieks, tliat drums and other noisy instruments were scarcely 
able to drown out the sound, and it often cut me to the quick. 
Yet it did not lie in my power to alter the fate of these unhappy 
beings. . . . 

“On April 4 the ship wa^ finally filled witli seven hundred 
and thirty-eight slaves of both sexes, so that we were able to 
take leave of the king (f. e„ the chie^) and return to the ship. 
After being carried in palanquins {Sunjtm) lo the beach, we 
treated our carriers and attendants with brandj^^ and then 
climbed into the boats. In the evening wc arrived on board the 
ship, wet, sunburned and stung by mosquitoes ard other pests, 
and we thanked God that we had at last emerged srfely out of 
this heathenish land. Yet what a horror overcame me, when I 
visited the decks in which the unhappy victims were confined, 
and breathed the frightful atmosphere in which they were com- 
pelled to live. Chained together by the feet in pairs they lay 
or sat in rows next to each other, and my heart well nigh stood 
still at the thought that I must see such beings, to all appear- 
ances like men, treated like chattels.” 

No doubt the slaves on board ship were as well cared for 
as the crowded conditions permitted, foi captain and owners 
were interested in bringing as large cargoes as possible safely 
across the ocean. When the weather was favorable they were 
brought on deck a few at a time to limber up their stiffened 
muscles by dancing and exercise. The women were frequently 
placed, unchained, in a room by themselves.^*"* The monotony 
of the daily fare of pork, beans, and barley gruel was relieved 
by weekly allowances of millet, and by brandy and tobacco on 
alternate days. Palm-oil was used to flavor the gruel.*^ The 
success of a voyage was largely dependent upon the kind of 

P. F. Isert (Reise nock Guinea, pp. 305 et aeq.), gives an interesting account 
of his experiences on the Guinea coast and on a slave-ship. 

Directors* order, (August 8, 1725), Amer, A Afr. C. B., 1716-26, The 
weekly allowance for each slave consisted of \ lb. pork, 2 qts. beans, 2 qts. 
barley, | qt. millet, \ pint brandy, 2 oz. tobacco, 1 pipe, \ pint palm oil. 
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negroes secured. Certain parts of the coast had a bad reputa- 
tion as sources of slave supply, for their negroes were liable to 
grow violently mutinous when threatened with bondage. Such, 
for example, were the El Mina negroes from the Dutch part of 
the coast. 

The percentage of loss on the Guinea-West Indian slave- 
ships varied from ten to about fifty-five per cent, of those taken 
on, so far as the limited number of available statistics shows.^® 
The scenes that ensued when the prospective buyers boarded 
an incoming slave-ship were frequently well-nigh riotous and 
frightened the poor blacks, who had little or no idea of what 
awaited them, almost to death. The white men would make 
a wild dash for the negroes that they intended to buy, and sep- 
arate them from the main group by way of securing first right 
to purchase. Sometimes the cargo would be taken on shore, 
kept under guard, and sold in small lots until entirely disposed 
of. 

The eagerness with which the directors of the Company took 
up the slave trade as a means of increasing the shareholders* 
profits, and the tenacity with which they clung to their monop- 
oly of the trade once they had begun it, emphasize the impor- 
tance ascribed to this traflSc by the moneyed interests of the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. It was not until 
the governorship of John Lorentz, when St. Thomas begins to 
be administered as a normal, well-ordered colony, that the 
vlirectors were able to carry out any plan for direct participation 
in the slave trade with ships owned by the Company; and it was 
not until 1733, after the Company had suffered a number of 
severe losses at sea, and about the time it began negotiations 
for the purchase of St. Croix from France, that it was ready to 
let the slave trade fall back into private hands. This experience 
of over a third of a century, during which the Danish West 
India and Guinea Company attempted to supply slaves to its 
own colony, and also to make St. Thomas a depot for the supply 
of slaves to the neighboring lands, needs to be explained in some 
detail. 

These percentages are drawn from the figures of ships sailing in 1098, 1699, 
1700, 1707, 1714, and 1738. 
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It was the profits made by the Brandenburg African Company 
in some of its early Guinea voyages that brought home to the 
observant governor Lorentz the possibilities of the slave trade 
as a source of revenue for the Danish company. Two Branden- 
burg slave-ships that arrived in St. Thomas in November, 1696, 
before the peace at Ryswick had been concluded, and hence 
while Louis XIV was still at war against the league of opposing 
states, brought to St. Thomas more than one thousand one 
hundred pieces of human freight- One of the Brandenburg 
captains whose cargo contained four hundred and eighty slaves 
remarked to the governor that if he had had more room on 
board he could have made as fim* a bargam in slaves as he could 
ever desire. The other captain confided to the governor the 
opinion that the Danish forts on the Guinea c^ast afforded 
excellent prospects for the slave trade. These successful ven- 
tures and the information he received from the captains led 
the Danish governor to express to the directors the hope that 
the Company would take up the Guinea trade, “since all other 
trade is as nothing compared with tliis slave trade. “ If the 
directors would only make a beginning with a few hundred 
Guinea slaves, urged Lorentz, they would not find it a bad ven- 
ture, but “the first experience would give them such joy, that 
the slave trade would hold its place before all other sorts of 
commerce, and the Company would feel itself impelled to con- 
tinue it.” The governor’s enthusiasm was not lost on the di- 
rectors, who had great faith in their representative at St. Thomas 
and were especially anxious to get the Company to the point 
where it could pay dividends and thus regain the confidence of 
the investing public. 

Nicholas Arff, the Guinea lessee, had, as we have seen, per- 

Frederick III under Capt. Jacob Lambrecht with six hundred and thirty, 
and the Electoral Princess under Capt. Wouter Ypes with four hundred and 
eighty slaves. 

Lorentz to Directors (November 30, 1096), C, B., 169(hl719, 

^ Ibid. The French were also becoming increaaingly active in the Guinea 
trade during the interval preceding the outbreak of the War of the Spanish 
Succession. On July 9, 1701, Louis XIV issued an arret granting to a new 
Guinea company certain rights that bad been held by a former one. Scelle, 
La traite negrtere, II, 687. 
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mitted his lease to expire because of serious and unforeseen 
losses brought about by the European war. Just at the time 
that the Ryswick negotiations were being concluded, the Danish 
West India and Guinea Company was being reorganized under 
a new charter which bore the date of September 28, 1697. New 
conditions demanded a corresponding readjustment. Baron 
Jens Juel and Mathias Moth, who had so faithfully backed the 
governor in his endeavor to stifle the Brandenburg African 
Company’s activities at St. Thomas, were retained as directors.^® 
The Company’s total capital, including a ten per cent, assess- 
ment made in 1695 in order to secure capital to send a ship to 
St. Thomas for a cargo, was just 84,883 rd/., 2 marks. On this 
investment the shareholders had received no other returns than 
the three or four per cent, yielded by the Thormr)hlen lease. 
It was not until late in 1697 or early in 1698 that the directors 
decided to send a ship and cargo to Guinea and tlie West Indies. 
Finding themselves unable to secure a large enough sura from 
the stockholders, the directors turned to a wealthy merchant, 
one Jacob Lcrke, who (contributed half of the funds necessary 
for the new venture. The result was the voyage of the Copen- 
hagen Bourse to the Guinea co<ast under joint auspices. But. 
this initial venture fell below expectiitions, for out of the five 
hundred and six slav es taken on at Christiansborg and along the 
Guinea coast, only two hundred and fifty-nine were delivered at 
St. Thomas in September, 1698, and thirty-seven of these died 
shortly after landing. A mutiny head broken out on l)oard, in the 
course of whicdi many had been killed or had jumped overboard. 
To cap this misfortune scurvy hjid helped to reduce the numbers 
to scarcely more than half of the original cargo.-^ The surviving 
slaves were sold at 85 rdL ciich, which appears to liave been tJiree 
times their cost price in Guinea.^- The excellent state of the 
West Indian market as compared witli the low prices prevailing 

“ Manager MS., 103. 

The Company had resumed its administration after the Thormdhlen fiasco 
late in 1694. On March 7, 1702, Matthias Moth made a clear and fairly detailed 
resume of the Company's activities in Guinea and the West Indies since 1695. 
Sec Comp, Prot., 1697-173^. 

** Lorentz to Directors (October 12, 1698), Gop. C. B., 169/^-1700. 

See Appendix J, pp. 320-326. 
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on the Guinea coast made the disappointment of the owners ali 
the keener.^^ 

Before the news of thin partial failure reached tlieni, the 
directors had arranged for the purchase in Holland of another 
vessel, for which a cargo valued at 30,000 rdL was planned. 
Ten thousand rixdollars "vere to he invested in slaves, tJie re- 
mainder in other Guinea fwoducts, prosumahly ivory, gold, 
palm oil, and the like.'^ The new r.hip, called Ch:\stnm F, had 
to be fitted out by tlie wealthier sharofioldern cn their personal 
credit, for the others were in ao mood for paying furlhc" assess- 
ments. This second sliii) left for Guiisea in August, 1608. It 
fared rather better than tlie first , for Captain Grabner succeeded 
in July, 1609, in liringing into St. Thomas harbor three luindred 
and fifty-three slaves, almost two-thirds of the number laken 
on in Afritta.^ ’ A1 k)uL this time the Company managed to i.ake 
over Lerke’s share in the Copenhagen Bourne^ paying 7,800 rdL 
for it.^^* 

The Danes were not alone in this attempt to supjdy a market 
that had been starved during a genci’al European war. Tlie 
Dutch at Curasao immediately prepared to resume the business 
with the Spanish Main which had been seriously interrupted 
by the war. Peace had scar(!ely been proclaimed l)cfore the 
Dutch magazines there were filled with Siiariish- American goods 
that had been jiaid tor largely in African slaves. The English 
liarlianieiit passed a bill mollifying the monopoly of the slave 
trade in favor of }jrivaLc traders for not less than thirteen years 
beginning wdth June 24, 1698.^ 

** In Iho investigation instituted by the St. Thomas governor and his council, 
the captain, Inncs Petersen, seems to have been ahsolvt^d from responsibility. 
The same captain lost in liis next voyage three hundred of a total of live hundred 
and thirty-eight slaves. Landaprot. for St. T//., (October C, 1698). 

See Appendix J . 

2* Camp. ProL, 1697-17^ (April 29, 1698). 

See Appendix J. 

Comp. Prof., m7-17Si (June 9, 1699). 

The Royal African Company was merely to keep up th<i forts and castles 
and was to receive a ten per cent, duty on iill goods imported to Guinea and five 
and ten per cent, on certain goods exported. Gold, silver, and negroes went out 
duty-free. But the market was so large and the possibilities for profitable 
agriculture so vast that the demand was not easily satisfied. After the suppres- 
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When the report spread through the islands that the Danish 
governor was expecting a slave-ship to arrive, a Jamaica trader 
sent word to St. Thomas that he would like to invest 80,000 
rdl. in slaves if the governor would guarantee their delivery at 
a certain time.^ This the latter was unable to do, so that when 
the expected slave cargo did arrive he had to employ a local 
merchant to take the surplus slaves to Hispaniola and the sur- 
rounding islands.^ 

A very considerable share of the negroes sold at St. Thomas 
were brought in by interlopers.^ Unless its treasury happened 
to be empty, the Company rarely permitted planters to buy 
directly from the slave captain, and never allowed slaves to 
be landed without charging an import duty, — usually four per 
cent. This duty or “recognition” was as a rule paid in natura^ 
which in a cargo of men, women, and children of assorted sizes 
often required some ingenious calculations. The selling price 
varied from twenty-five to one hundred per cent, above the 
cost or wholesale price, according to market conditions. In one 
of the agreements with the Brandenburgers it was stipulated 
that either party might share with the other in the purchase 
of interlopers’ cargoes. After the coronation of Frederick I 
as king in Prussia in 1701 the Brandenburg African Company 
was left to its own fate, and practically its sole activity until 
its discontinuance in the reign of Frederick William I consisted 
of such occasional purchases as those referred to, and of pro- 
testing if its rights appeared to have been transgressed or 
ignored. 

The distribution of slaves to other islands was usually done 
by traders from those islands. The keen trader, hearing of the 
approaching arrival of a cargo from Guinea would hasten to 
St. Thomas, if business conditions would warrant it, and wait 
there for weeks in order to get the first chance at buying a 
sion of the buccaneers, Jamaica in particular progressed rapidly in its plantation 
life. Lorentz to Directors (January 22, 1698), C. B. 169^-1700; W. R. Scott, 
Joint-Stock Companies to 1720 (3 v., Cambridge, 1910-1912), II, 23. 

Lorentz to Directors (January 22, 1698), C. B., 169^-1700. 

** In this way Peter Smith took a batch of forty-four negroes off on his bark, on 
condition of receiving half the pro6ts. 

Appendix ./. 
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slave cargo. The local St. Thomas traders frequently bought 
considerable numbers of negroes for customers in other islands. 
Some good-sized fortunes were built up at St. Thomas during 
the War of the Spanish Succession in just this way. 

The following summaiy^ taken from the Company’s journals 
kept at the St. Thomas factory indicates how the Company 
disposed of one entire cargo. On July 8, 1710, a Zeeland inter- 
loper, Captain David Diniesen, sold the following slaves to the 
Danish company: 

134 men * lS4|Pte«J<ie Inditi 

26 women == 26 

11 “2/3 boys” =- 7*1/3 

20 “1/2 boys" - 10 
2 “2/3 girls” « 11/3 

6 “1/2 girls” = 21/2 

2 “1/3 boys” = 2/8 
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Total n*(^r?iptH from neRro salos* 14,443 1/3 rdl. 

Total cost of lio^rootA 11,959 1/(5 

Purchaf<o pncf' 11,819 

Pood 140 1/G 

11,959 1/6 

Net i)rofit 2,484 1/6 rOl. 

2,484 Vo 11,951)76 = 20Vio» the percentage of net profit on 
the cargo, according to the books, exclusive of current ex- 
penses. 

It will be noticed tliat the cargo was sold mainly in small 
lots, that the Pies de Indies had no definite relation to the price 
except in the case of the full-grown negroes, and that the cargo 
was practically disposed of within five weeks. The larger lots 
were sold mainly to government officials who knew the intrica- 
cies of the business and were often able to take advantage of 
the situation to their own profit 

The prices of slaves, wholesale and retail, during the War of 
the Spanish Succession aflord a good trade barometer for St. 
Thom as. Denmark was neutral, and in a better position than 
in the previous \NTir to reap the advantages of neutrality. From 
45 and 80 rdl. in 1702, the wholesale and retail prices respectively 
rose by 1704 to 60 and 100 rdl. and three years later to 80 and 
100 rdl. Tlie highest point seems to have been reached in 
1714, when slaves sold at St. Thomas for 120 rdl. each. This 
price is excelled in 1722 by a cargo that brought 125 rdl. per 
head. 

Business conditions at St. Thomas, which were evidently 
stimulated by Denmark-Norway’s neutral position during the 
Spanish Succession War, suffered a slump after its close. Not 
until tlie end of the Northern War (the treaty of Nystadt w'as 
concluded between Sweden and Russia in 1721) when Sweden 
had been reduced to a second-rate power, do commercial condi- 
tions in the Danish islands, as evidenced by the state of the 
slave trade, begin to show improvement. During tlie years 
preceding the conclusion of peace with Denmark (1720) the St. 
Thomas government prepared itself more than once to resist 
a rumored Swedish attack."^ The depredations of pirates, re- 

See below, p. 191. 

•* Udlog af Secret^Raad^ Pro/., 2710-30 (August 5, 1715; June 22, 1716). 
Martjvldt MSS., Vol. VI. 
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viving difficulties with the Spanish neighbors of St. Thomas, 
complications with the English in the Leeward Islands because 
of Danish occupation of St. John, and the peculations of its 
local officials, combined to make the position of the Danish 
company and its colonists extremely uncertain. Besides, this 
was a period of hard times when the St. Thomas government 
supplied the lack of coin by issues of pai)er mone 3 ^ In attempt- 
ing to account for the business depression the St. Thomas au- 
thorities were inclined to place the emphasis upon the ruin of the 
formerly lucrative trade with Spanishi Ameri The planters 
on the other hand were convinced that Ihc Company’s, officials 
at St. Thomas and those <lirecting the Company’s policy were 
responsible for the changed conditions.^^ Certain it is tliat the 
loss of the principal foreign market and the disappearance of 
hard cash were bound to aflFect all forms of business and partic- 
ularly the slave trade, which w^as very difficult to carry on 
except on a cash basis, and which reciuired considerable sums 
for its successful prosecution. To be forced to wait until crops 
matured and then to find tJiemselves face to face with a variety 
of petty lo(!al restrictions, was the prospect that awaited the 
traders who attempted to carry on business at St. Thomas on 
a barter basis. 

The Danish West India and Guinea Company seems rarely if 
ever to have had more than two sliij)s at a time on the Copen- 
hagen-Guinea-West India run. Dutch interlopers furnished 
far greater numbers of slaves for the St. Thomas market than the 
Danish Company.®^ In view of Ihe expertness and daring of 
the ubiquitous Dutch trader it was not necessary to invest 
much of the Company’s capital in slave-ships except when the 
Dutch slavers failed to appe^ar. As a rule the St. Thomas au- 
thorities had onl> to await the arrival of a cargo which they 
could accept or refuse as they saw fit according to the condition 
of the slaves and the state of the market. 

During the years from 1097 to 1733, — that is, from the time 

Governor and Council to Directors (August 10, 1714), B. & /)., 17I-4-I7. 

The commission sent over by St. Thomas planters in 1715 in order to bring 
about certain changes in policy is dealt with in Chapter IX. 

** See Appendix J, 
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the Company began the Guinea-West India trade on its own 
account until the directors voted for its discontinuance, — ^the 
Company lost not fewer than eight ships. The greater number 
of these were employed in the Guinea as well as in the West 
India carrying trade. The total number owned by the Company 
at one time or another in this period amounted only to twenty.^ 
The following resume of the losses will show their approximate 
extent: 

The Ouldenlew, intended for the Copenhagen-St. Thomas 
nin, was lost at Lessoe, off the Norwegian coast, on Novem- 
ber 20, 1702. 

The Cronprincen (the Crown Prince) was lost at Isle de Prince 
in the Guinea gulf on May 31, 1706, through the explosion of its 
powder magazine while en route from Guinea to St. Thomas. 
Only five on board were saved of whom three eventually reached 
Denmark. 

The Christian V and Frederick IV left Guinea on May 29, 
1709, with a rich cargo of gold and slaves. Both of them missed 
St. Thomas and were wrecked in the Bay of Honduras on 
March 7, 1710. The Spaniards confiscated their cargoes and 
brought them to Porto Bello. 

The Christiansfort, while on its way to Copenhagen from 
Bergen where it had been forced to winter, was lost with its 
West Indian cargo at Hoje Waerde March 2~3, 1713. 

The Jomfru Alette was captured on October 31, 1717, by a 
Swedish privateer, while on its way from Norway to Copenhagen 
with a West India cargo. 

The Salvator Mundi was wrecked, August 15, 1729, on 
Anegada reef near Virgin Gorda while en route from St. Thomas 
to Copenhagen with a return cargo. 

The Christiansborg was wrecked in the Cattegat on its return 
from St. Thomas on September 17, 1730. 

During the decade preceding the purchase of St. Croix (1733) 
the polipy to be pursued with regard to the slave trade was an 
all absorbing question at the meetings of the stockholders. 
In their instructions of November 16, 1723, the directors had 
specifically sought to encourage private traders to sell their 
*• Vewt. Reg., 1699-17^6; Manager MS., 110 aeq. 
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slaves at the St. Thomas factory Four years later Frederick 
Holmsted who had been employed as bookkeeper in the Com- 
pany’s Copenhagen office for about twenty years advised the 
directors against the Company’s active participation in the 
slave trade, but his advice was not heeded. From 1728 to 1733, 
inclusive, the Company made a vigorous attempt to revive its 
Guinea-West Indian commerce. At least three new ships were 
put into active commission, and about 200,000 rdZ. according 
to Holmsted’s account were sunk in the venture, but with no 
prospect of the Company’s being ab!e to pay interest on more 
Uian half of that sum. Wher the directors and chief stock- 
holders met in Febniary, 1731, there ensued a heated debate 
as to whether or not the Company shouid continue trade. 
In this discussion there seems to have been lo mention of 
humanitarian or religious arguments, the sole question being 
one of dividends. The news of the arrival of the Laarburg 
Galley at St. Thomas with only two hundred forty-two of her 
original cargo of four hundred forty-three slaves^ was used 
with telling effect by those who opposed the continued partici- 
pation of the Company in the slave trade. These opposition 
leaders included three directors®® and three “chief sharehold- 
ers” ^ {Hovedpartidpanter). In the written argument drawn up 
by these men is included the following estimate of moneys ex- 
pended and received in connection with the Laarburg Galley^ 
which statement they assert to be a “proper and true rela- 
tion” of how matters really stood.^^ 


The ship Laarburg Galley has cost 7,683 rdl* 4 sk. 

Repairs and equipment 12,881 “ 3 w. 15 “ 

Cargo . . . ;''^d insurance on slaves 31,066 ** 5 ** 13 ** 

Interest on ship and 'equipment from date of sailing to 
return, and of cargo ... at only 6 per cent 3,922 " 3 “ 


Total cost of expedition 55,554 rdl, 1 m. 


« Holmsted: $ Deduction^ (February 4, 1734), Co, Prob„ IdST-mh CJ. also 
Host 64 et seq. 

" B. dt D., me-Sk (May 8, 1733). 

Biome, Holmsted, Kiauman. 

C. A. von Plessen, Dose. Kreyer. 

Deduction og Voto (February 25, 1734), Comp. Prot., 1697-1734. 
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On the other hand, there should be deducted for deteriora- 
tion of ship 5,000 rdl. 

Profit on gold and other goods. . .3,157 rdL 4 m. 10 sk. 

Freight which ship should earn 

from St. Thomas hither 4,110 “ 2“ 6“ 

7,268 “ Im, 


12,268 rdl. 1 m. 

Delivered to Port Christians- 
borg surplus of various goods 
from the ship, which with 
usual 10 per cent, advance for 

freight amounts to 14,281 rdl. 4 m. 14 sk. 

On the other hand, the ship has 
taken slaves, etc., at the fort 
for 3,976 " 


licaving 10,305 rdl. 4 m. 14 sk. 

An order {Assignation) for which is to be redeemed al 

Cape Coast 1,608 “ 3“ 

Slaves on St. Thomas have b<jeii sold for goods, in part 

for 50 per cent, above the cash price 26,658 “ 8** 6“ 

To balance account 16 8 “ 


Total 50,S57 rdl. S sk. 

Tlie advocates of Company participation in the slave trade 
had used figures based on tlie Laarburg Galley's last voyage as an 
argument in support of their views. 

“According to the figures we have quoted,” ran in effect tlie 
arguments of the opponents of slave-trade under tlie Company, 
“there is a loss, up to the time of the ship’.s return, of but (sic) 
4,697 rdl., 4 sk. on this voyage, which with one exception is the 
most fortunate of twenty voyages which have been undertaken. 
It must at best be called a bad business, when so considerable 
a capital as over 50,000 rdl. must be furnished and is expected 
to yield interest while it is being risked in the waters of three 
continents, and, after all that, is still unable to make a better 
showing to the stockholders.” 

The victory of tlie opposition was decisive. In the final 
vote eighty-five out of a possible one hundred and thirty-four 
votes were registered against the Company’s continuing in the 
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slave trade, and only twenty -two in favor of it. Twenty-se\en 
refrained from voting. The votes of the royal family were among 
the majority. The slave trade was formally thrown open to sub- 
jects in the Danish YIest Indies who might wish to participate 
by a royal mandate issued April 25, 1734. The directors fixed 
a duty of eight rixdollars on slaves brought to St. Thomas and 
half that sum on those brought to St. Croix."*^ Since this con- 
cession to freedom in trade ’ailed to bring about the hoped-for 
increase, the trade was thiowr open to all Danisli subjects, 
whether tliey lived in home lands or in the cobnies. The re- 
sults were just encouraging enough to maice ‘t worth while for 
the Company to enter into an agreemem with private merchants 
and shipoTsmers on December 3, 1745, with a vk^w to pro\ enting 
needless competition and duplication of effort. Finally, in 
1747, a plan was formulated and put into operation which re- 
sulted in the Company’s virtually absorbing the i>rivato inter- 
ests. The reorganization of the Danish West India and Guinea 
Company under the “Convention of 1747” marks the last 
stage of the slave trade as a field of investment for that Com- 
pany. An attempt was made to correct some of the more 
common abuses connected with the Guinea trade. Captains 
and officers were forbidden under severe penalty to take slaves 
on board on their own account, and by way of encouragement to 
large cargoes a proj^ressive bounty was: provided, beginning 
with 7 rdL and rising to 20 rdl, for each slave above three hun- 
dred.^^ 

But the years that elapsed before the king took over the 
Company’s holdings in 1754 were too few to permit of any ex- 
tensive development . It became clearer and clearer after 1 750 
that the days of the Company were numbered; consequently 
it was more important for the latter to conserve its resources 
than to divert them into uncertain channels. 

So long as men’s ideas of human rights suffered no substantial 
change, and so long as the demand for sugar and cotton made 
it profitable to raise those products, just so long would there be 
a demand for slave labor on the West Indian plantations. The 

Manager MS,, 174. 

Trykte Octroyer ,,, for 1750 (Mandate of October 14, 1747). 
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labor problem as ii appeared to the merchants and statesmen 
who were called upon to solve it was merely one of method; for 
African slaves remained in the eighteenth, as they had been in 
the seventeenth, century “the strength and sinews of this 
western world.” They were indeed the chief agency that fur- 
nished the wealth, for the control of which European nations 
were willing to throw down the gage of conflict and usher in 
titanic wars. In fact, no small part of those resources which 
were dissolved in the smoke of eighteenth-century European 
battlefields was extracted from fertile West Indian plantations 
of cotton and cane by the sweat of the negro’s brow. 



CHAPTER Vni 


THE 8bA\ B AND THE PHANTBR 

Few indeed are the negroes in America who aie able to tel! 
from what part of Africa their ancestors came cr to whal tribe 
they belonged. Though they have eve»*y “prospect of pos- 
terity” the sources by which they might develop r “pride of 
ancestry ” are shrouded in impenetrable mystery. Which of 
his forbears came from Calabar or lx>ango, irom the El Mina 
tribe or from Madagascar, it would be next to impossible for 
any negro to tell, and the problem would certainly tax the in- 
genuity of the most skilful genealogist. Yet the black popula- 
tion was as varied in its way as the white. Besides the brand 
of the importing company and the owner there might be found 
on the imported negroes ^ in any plantation colony the tattoo 
marks and slashings that were peculiar to tribes of many differ- 
ent characters, scattered along the African coast from Senegal 
to Loango. These imported negroes were drawn from all sta- 
tions of life in their native land. Their numbers embraced 
rich and poor, haughty chiefs and humble retainers. Not in- 
frequently had a chief been forced to sell some of his own numer- 
ous wives that he might keep his contract with a punctilious 
trader.^ A negro who had been accustomed to rule in his na- 
tive land was not unlikely to prefer death to bondage. If he 
was landed alive he might be expected to make trouble for his 
owner by running away or by stirring up rebellion among his 
fellows. Freshly imported slaves were distributed among the 
older and the native-born slaves in order that the problem of 
adjustment to the new condition of servitude might be ren- 
dered less acute. But the period of “apprenticeship,” during 
which the raw laborer had to be broken in to the routine of his 
task, must always have been trying both for slave and owner. 

^ Called Boaal negroes by the Danes and Dutch. 

^ Oldendorp, Udiog . . . (Kjdbenhavn, 1784). Pari 1, p. 179. 
glS71 
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The status of the negro was not fixed by any single “black 
code,” but was determined by a series of laws passed by the 
colonial authorities from time to time. These regulative 
mandates began to appear before 1700 and became more severe 
as the ratio of negro to white population increased. When 
there were three adult whites for each five adult slaves, as was 
the case in 1691, there was obviously little difficulty; but when 
there came to be not fewer than eight full-grown slaves for each 
adult white person, as was the ratio indicated by the census re- 
ports made in 1720 and 1725, the situation became vastly more 
complicated. With the increasing size of the plantations ^ 
absentee landlordism became more general, a larger number of 
])lanters was forced to resort to white managers, and in many 
instances the supervision of the slaves was left to negro drivers.^ 
The local government often found it difficult to impress upon 
tlie phinters the urgent need of keeping close watch upon their 
slaves. 

Upon an owner’s taking possession of a plantation, his first 
care was to have liis negroes clear a plot of ground and plant 
such things as maize, yams, sweet potatoes, beans and cassava 
upon it. The negroes were expected to raise all their own food, 
except for siurli low-grade fish or defecjtive Irish beef as might be 
allotted to them when the food supjdy ran short.^ A very few’ 
plantations were devoted mainly to “provisions,” particularly 
on St. Thomas, but never to exceed four i)er cent, of the total 
number.® In course of time each negro or negro family W’as 
allotted a plot of ground, and not infrequently the negroes 
w’ere permitted to sell the surplus for themselves. 

In tlie busy season the negroes’ working day was long and 
hard, though no harder than the lot of many a wdiite farm hand 
of to-day in the Mississipin valley during the harvest and 
threshing season. At about four o’clock in the morning the 

* The si*c of the average plantation on St. Thomas in 1725 was nearly twice 
that in 1091. 

* Usually referred to as Bomba negroes. 

® Brcdal to Directors (July 8, 1718), B. d' D., 1717-20. Provisions are 
generally referred to as Kaast or Cost in tlie documents. 

■ In 1725, out of a total of one hundred and seventy-seven plantations on St. 
Thomas, seven were used for producing provisions. Cy. Appendix H, p. 318. 
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negro driver, or bomba, would rouse the sleeping slaves by 
ringing a bell or blowing a tuttue, or conch shell. The working 
day began at daybreak, and at eiglit or nine o’clock they were 
allowed half an hour in the field for a breakfast consisting of 
corn bread and salt meat with perhaps a little sugar-cane juice 
if rations were short. The noon intermission from twelve to 
half past one gave them a c!»ance to jircpare tlieir meal and to 
rest during the fierce midday heai. The day’s work usually 
ended at sundown, though in harvest season they often con- 
tinued until nine or ten in the evening feeding Iive-:.toek, cann - 
ing wood to cook-house and water to iisterns and distilleries. 
Saturday afternoons ami Sundays they had to themse)ves. 

The constant influx of fresli hosaL negr(’)es from Guinea 
helped to keep alivf; the negroes* native customs and super- 
stitions. Witches were especially dreaded. The glance of a 
witch into the eyes of a new-boni babe was believed to be likely 
to take away its breath and to cause it to die. A hungry witch 
might even devour an infant that was not protected from its 
gaze. The (Jiief influemre that iiclpcd to eradicate these be- 
liefs was the presence of the Moravian missionaries. Despite 
bitter opposition from local officials as well as from planters, 
they ke])l up their beneficent labors from the time of their first 
landing in 173.3 until they liecame a pcnnaiieiit factor in the 
life of the islands. Tlioy labored incessantly, wIk’IIht in the 
fields or in the meeting houses, to leach the simple, ignorant 
slaves the precepts of Clirist.^ After over two decades of 
Moravian inissionarj- efforts the Danish Lutheran clnirch finally 
established a regular mission on the islands in 1755. 

Respect for the property of otJiers was not a \nrtue to whicli 
the West Indian slave could truthfully lay claim; hence the 
various repressive measures by which tlie local authorities 
attempted to check the vending of goods by negroes except 
when written permission had been granted by their owners.** 

^ The classic account of early Moravian missionary efforts in the West ladies 
is that of Oldendorp {q. v.) which forms the basis for the earlier pages of H. 
Lawaetz’s Brbdremenighedens Allusion i Dansk-V cstindim (Kobenhavn, 1902). 

* The first of these appears to have been issued March 20, 1688, by Adolph 
Esmit. Cf. Governors* Orders, Bancroft Collection; Marfjeldi MSS., Vol. I, 
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Such goods were too frequently found to have been stolen from 
the slave’s owner or from some neighboring planter. 

The planters’ most constant difficulty was with runaways. 
Although St. Thomas was but a small island> it did not reach 
its maximum cultivation until towards the end of the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century. The result was that with the 
increasing severity that accompanied the development of the St. 
Thomas plantations, slaves were constantly disappearing into 
the ‘‘bush” or wild forest. In order to cope with this problem 
the planters were early organized into a sort of militia whose 
members were assigned to do duty, either on horseback or on 
foot, in the various parts of the island. This planter-police 
was especially useful during the War of the Spanish Succession 
in guarding against raids on St. Thomas plantations by lawless 
elements from among the belligerents.® Not infrequently hunts 
for runaways (rnaron-negers) were organized in which slaves 
who could be trusted were employed to do the rough work. 

The chief means of communication between the more remote 
and inaccessible plantations and the harbor on the south side 
was by canoe. The mountainous character of the island and 
the torrential downpours to which it was subject rendered the 
making and repairing of roads a costly matter; but the numer- 
ous “bays” with their convenient beaches lent themselves 
to the keeping of canoes and small sailboats. The latter were 
frequently used by white men who witli a few negroes would 
sail off to Crab Island, for instance, tlie best turtle-fishing 
ground near St. Thomas. When the slave-hunt in the bush 
became too successful, it is not strange that the hunted negroes, 
who were often proficient in handling the canoes, should take 
to the boats and pull for Porto Rico. There, just beyond Crab 
Island, was a promised land from which rarely indeed was a 
slave returned. The government at St. Thomas labored in- 
Plaeaier for St. Thomas. The preceding paragraphs on negro life on the plantar- 
lions are drawn mainly from an article by J. C. Schmidt, an employee on the 
Princess plantation owned by Governor-General Schimmelman. It appeared 
in Sanderen for 1788 (2. B.) under the title Blandede Annuerkninger, samlede 
paa og over Ejlandet St. Kroix i Amerika. 

• In Kopibogfor St. Thomas. 170S-X5 (July 22, 1704) is a list of the various 
planters, etc., with their duties and places to which they were assigned. 
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cessantly to prevent an exodus of slaves from the island. From 
the days of John Lorentz to the end of the Company’s career^ 
numerous ordinances, mandates, and the like were issued cau- 
tioning planters to keep their canoes chained up, and threaten- 
ing them with fines and worse if they failed to obey.^® 

The question of the return of fugitive slaves formed during 
the greater part of the history of the Company the principal 
theme of the relations between St. Thomas and Porto Rico. 
The instances where slaves fled from Porto Ric'o to St. Thomas 
were so exceedingly few tliat it is impossible to escape the con- 
clusion that the St. Thomas planters, with theii* more intensive 
cultivation and their desire to gain a competence in a short 
time, treated their slaves far more harshly than the Spanish 
planters.^^ The Spanish argument for refusing tlie return of 
fugitive slaves was rather ingenuous in that tliey held that the 
slaves came over to be baptized. In a claim against the Spanish 
nation made out in the Company’s oflSce in Copenhagen in 
1745 and evidently intended for use by the Danish envoy at 
Madrid, the number of slaves that had escaped from both St. 
Thomas and St. Croix to Porto Rico was fixed at three hundred. 
These were of course “the best and most valuable of the Com- 
pany’s and the inhabitants’ slaves.” The arrival of each new 
Spanish governor became the signal for sending over a deputa- 
tion from St. Thomas to congratulate him and to inquire 
whether or not he brought with him orders from his king con- 
cerning the fugitive slaves. Although the Danish governor 
usually sent over presents in the form of table delicacies and 
was offered others in retum,^^ he received no runaway negroes 
nor any equivalent for them. These claims for fugitive slaves 
appear never to ha^^e been satisfied during the Company’s 
existence, and were indeed not adjusted until 1766 . 

Extracts for 1703-09 (October 2, 1706), Martjddt MSS., Vol. VI. Numer> 
0118 mmSlar orders were issued at later times. 

“ In the census list for 1715-16 occurs the item “twenty-four fugitive slaves,” 
which seem, however, to have been slaves escaped from St. Enstathis. 

u This did not include slaves stolen in 1702, nor two dkiploads that stranded 
on the Honduras coast in 1710. Dir. K. B,, 1738-^ (May 11, 1745). 

See, for instance. Governor Francisco Dania's letter to Governor Magana 
(February 10, 1700) in C. B., 1703-16. Of. Alberti, SUuekatiddem Hiahrie, 288. 
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The matter of doling out punishment to unruly negroes had 
its serious difficulties. It early became apparent that with the 
establishment of sugar planting as a fixed industry, the punish- 
ment of slaves would have to be done under the supervision 
of the Company’s officials. In theory the "^Danish law” of 
Christian V was supposed to apply, but the local officials were 
given considerable leeway in its administration, with the result 
that punishments were inflicted pretty much according to 
custom and necessity. The planter would recommend what he 
wished done, and the privy council with the governor would 
issue the final order. One planter’s request, made in 1704, that 
a slave be punished for miming away by having his foot chopped 
off, was considered too severe, so the poor wretch was only 
“hamstmng.” Sixteen years later another negro belonging 
to the same planter was punished with the amputation of a foot, 
and his owner was reimbursed with an indemnity of 120 rdV^ 
From 1720 onwards, indemnification of planters for legally 
killed or injured negroes appears to have been regularly re- 
sorted to, a special tax being levied on the planters for that 
purpose."* Occasionally a case for which no law could be found 
to apply was appealed to the directors in Copenhagen, and 
judgment requested. This occurred once when a planter’s 
daughter had had illicit relations with a negro belonging to 
another planter. The West Indian officials recommended 
corporal punishment and life imprisonment for the woman, 
and burning [alive?] "'according to the custom of the English 
and the Dutch” for the man. The negro appears to have 
escaped, though the king’s sentence seems to have been solemnly 
pronoimced from the pulpit, both in the West Indies and in 
Guinea. The woman’s fate is not revealed, 

The privy council of St. Thomas, itself a body of planters, 
was naturally inclined to give the planter the benefit of the 
doubt when his relations with his slaves were called into ques- 

I. P., St Th., im-1711 (April 21. 1704). 

« N. J./or 1720 (May 18). 

In 174S. a planter who thus lost a slave received 170 rdl. Roy. Libr., 
rWotf. Sami., No. SOfol. (October 21, 174S). 

P. Mariager’s note to Directors (May 26. 1732). B. dr D,, 17$2-Sk. 
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tion. When in 1735 a prominent planter had shot one of his 
slaves so that he died shortly after, his explanation that he acted 
in self-defense was accepted without serious question, though 
not without an elaborate aigument based on the Mosaic code 
and the king’s law.^** 

The many slaves who must ha»’e been well cared for and 
humanely treated have left but few traces behind them in the 
records; with them the arm of the law had little or nothing to do. 
As in all plantation societies the hardest work and harshest 
treatment fell upon the field slave. In IVSS, the very year in 
which the slave insurrection on St. Jolin broke out, the Com- 
pany’s officials on St. Thoma* complained that it was nearly 
impossible to get any work out of former Governor Suhm’s 
house negroes, whom the Company had taken over, “unless we 
permit them to seek a master themselves.” They reported at 
the same time the safe arrival ai St. Thomas of a negress be- 
longing to the Company, but insisted that she hsd come back 
from Denmark so lazy that they doubted if they could ever get 
her to work on a plantation again. “So we will have to see,” 
they wrote, rather resignedly, “how the Company can secure 
any interest on that capital, for to sell her out of her family would 
bring with it bad consequences.” This is a small gleam, in- 
deed, yet it throws its faint light upon the more humane side of 
the slavc-«jwner's nat ure. 

The rum shop laid its blighting influence on the land almost 
from the beginning. Tavern brawls were frequent, and the 
murders and assaults for w^hich the taverns furnished the scene 
gave an unpleasant, variety to the judicial labors of the local 
authorities. In a land where soldiers received their regular 
allowances of “kill levil” and w'here many of the slaves were 
allotted their weekly portion, it is not strange that ordinances 
should have been issued strictly forbidding tavern keepers or 

« Kop. A Exit. S. P., St. Th., 1735-52 (October 1735). 

Henry Suhm was governor of St. Thomas and St. John from 1727 to 
1733. See Appendix A, p. 286. 

** Grovemor, etc., to Directors (April 16, 1733), B. A D., 17S2-S^. 

82 Garddin papere, pa»dm.^ Bancroft Collection. 
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other inhabitants from selling intoxicants to negroes.^® The 
idea that alcoholic drinks helped to acclimatize the new arrival 
had a firm hold on the popular mind. Negro feasts and dances 
were considered a constant menace. It is easy to understand 
why the whites should especially fear a negro mob crazed by 
drink. The legislative device of prohibition by law was not to 
be seriously applied to the negro until after slavery had ceased 
to exist, and then in the present chief home of the American 
negro, the southern United States. 

Insurrection among its slaves has always been considered the 
most terrible experience that a slave-holding society . could 
suffer. Whether in Rome with its slave risings, in Sicily or on 
the Italian peninsula, in Virginia with Nat Turner, or in a sugar 
colony in the West Indies, the prospect of a general servile 
uprising has equally alarmed the ruling class. It was during 
the first governorship of John Lorentz in 1691, a year after the 
first serious insurrection reported in the English colony of 
Jamaica,"^ that clearly defined rumors of a negro plot against 
the whites are first heard.^^ During those early years, when the 
greater number of the slaves on St. Thomas were native Africans, 
it is not strange that threats should have been breathed against 
the governor’s life and that planters and Comp^my oflScials 
alike were constantly on the lookout for conspiracies among 
the slaves. Cruelty on the part of an individual planter was 
likely to be rewarded by his slaves running away. Planters 
and ofBcials must have realized the economic advantages of 
good treatment of so valuable a part of their plantation invest- 
ment as their slaves. It was likely to require something more 
than individual cases of cruelty to bring about actual insurrec- 
tion. 

The most persistent motive that led to general unrcvst among 
the slaves was lack of food. When months of drought ruined 
the crops of maize, sweet potatoes, and other foods which the 

S. P., im-llH (March 19, 1706); tf, Martfddt MS8„ Vol. II (Mandate 
of Governor Moih*s bound with Martfeldt's notes, dated December 11, 1741). 

Southey, Chronohgieal EiMory of the Briiisk West Indies (9 vols., London, 
18«6), II. 168. 

LorenisCs Journal (February 28, 1691). 
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negroes were expected to raise for their own sustenance, the 
planters were obliged to buy provisions from outside sources if 
they were to save their negroes* lives and prevent them from 
rising against their masters. In 1725-1726 the drought was 
unusually severe and protracted. A number of the planters 
let their sla^^^es starve to death; i'thers gave them extra hol- 
idays, with the natural result that the blacks stole right and 
left and became exceedingly difficult to manage. Since open 
resistance to tlie whites was the worst of crimes, it is not sur- 
prising to find recorded in t he Comp any books for 1726 that 
seventeen slaves distributed among thirteen plaiAers had been 
executed and were debited to tlic commanity at a price of about 
120 rdl. eaeli.^* The planters secured the equivalent for their 
losses in fresh slaves from the next incoming Giroea cargo.^ 

In the time that elapsed between the War of the Spanish 
Succession and 1783, when the first serious rebellion began in 
the Danish islands, the Northern War had brought the activi- 
ties of the Company almost to a standstill. Besides this the 
money stringency in the commercial world following the collapse 
of John Law’s Mississippi Company made the revival of trade 
in the West Indies very slow. The Company had managed 
nevertheless to assist a group of planters in occupying the small, 
mountainous, but fertile island of St. John.^ St. Thomas 
reached its maxinmrii slave population and its maximum num- 
ber of ])iantalions during its government by the Company, 
about 1725. St. John’s plantations had risen from thirty- 
nine in 1720-1721 to eighty-sev^en plantations containing a 
slave population of 677 in 1728. By 1733 there were one 
hundred and nine plantations with one thousand and eighty- 
seven slaves on St. John. In other words, there had been an 
increase of sixty f>er cent, in the number of slaves dur- 

“B. & D., nn-87 (November 22, 1725); S. F., St. Th. (May 26, 1725); 
P. B. 0., 1683-m9 (December 18, 1725). 

N. J. for 17^6 (June 29). Thi.s may represent the slaves executed since 
172S, as the planters were requested in 1725 to send in lists of slaves who had 
been condemned to death or severe punishment since that date. Cf. Martfddt 
MSS., Vol. I, **Pl(u:alerfar St. Thomas'* (1684-1744). 

^ Mandate of April 12, 1725. Martfeldt MSS., I. 

** See above, pp. 127-130. 
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ing those five years, but of only twenty-five per cent, in the 
number of plantations. Clearly St. John was rapidly forg- 
ing ahead as a sugar island. St. Thomas, on the other 
hand, had begun to decline as a plantation colony; much 
of its ground had been under cultivation for half a century. 
Many of its planters, as the census lists show, secured planta- 
tions on St. John which they managed by means of hired over- 
seers, they themselves remaining on St. Thomas.**® The diflSculty 
so often experienced by planters in securing honest and capable 
managers {Mesterknegte) intensified the dangers of absentee 
landlordism. It was not always possible for all the plantation 
owners to keep their plantations supplied with white overseers 
despite the Company’s threats of fines and confiscation. 

The uprising of the slaves on St. John began late in Novem- 
ber, 1733. During the spring and summer prt^ceding there had 



been a long period of drought, followed in July by a destructive 
hurricane which had inflicted considerable damage upon the 
already suffering crops as well as upon buildings and shipping."*^ 
A plague of insects had destroyed many of the products of the 
islands, and the negroes were threatened with famine. Anotlier 
storm in the early winter was especially severe on the maize 
crop on which tlie negroes largely depended for their food. 
In order to check the disorders among slaves wliich such a suc- 
t‘ession of disasters naturally encouraged, Philip Gardelin, 

Land Liste for St Jan, 1733; ibid, St Thomas, 1733. 

The governor and council reported two ships, thirteen barks, two schooners, 
and two two-masted boats, many canoes, sloops, and ships’ boats to have been 
washed ashore and practiadly destroyed. Martfddt MSS., Vol. VI, 227 et seq. 
(July 28, 1733). In the report (Generalbrev) sent by the St. Thomas govern- 
ment to the Directors on June 18, 1733, it is stated that because'of the drought, 
the Company’s plantation on St. John yielded only sixty-two hhd. of sugar, 
where one hundi^ and fifty hhd. had been expected. B. & D., 173S-34. 
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who had risen from the posts of bookkeeper and merchant for 
the Company at St. Thomas to the position of governor, issued 
on September 5, 1733, a maudate whose terrible severity reflects 
the prevailing tension between master and slave.^- 

Gk)venior Gardelin’s mandate provided that leaders of run- 
aways should be pinched thrice vnth red-hot irons and then 
hanged. A negro found guilty of conspiracy was to lose a leg, 
unless the owner requested lightening the sentence to one 
hundred fifty lashes and the loss of the negro’s enjs. Slaves 
falling to report a plot of which tliey had knowledge were to be 
branded sn tlie forehead and to rece've one hundred lashes 
besides. Informers of negro plots could secure cash premiums 
and have their names kept secret. Runar^ays caught within 
a week were to be punished with one huudre 1 fifty lashes; 
those of three months’ standing were to lose a leg; if they re- 
mained away for six months, it would cost them their lives. 
Thievery, and assistance of thieves and runaways, were to be 
punished by whipping and branding. A negro raising his hand 
against a white man must be pinched three times with a hot 
iron; whether he should be hanged or merely lose a hand was 
left to the discretion of his accu.ser. The testimony of a reputa- 
ble vdr'te fiian against a negro ordinarily sufficed; in case of 
doubt tlie negro might be submitted to torture. A negro meet- 
ing a white man on the road was to stand aside until the latter 
had passed him. The carrying of sticks or knives, witchcraft 
among negroes, attempts to poison, dances, feasts and music, 
loitering in the village after drumbeat, — all were provided 
against. Free negroes implicated in runaway plots or found to 
have encouraged thievery were to be deprived of liberty and 
property, and after receiving a flogging, to be banished from 
the land. This mandate with its nineteen paragraphs was to 
be proclaimed to the beat of drum three times each year.^® 

** H6flt, Efterretninger, 85 et seq, 

J. P. Knox (Historical account of St. Thomas, New York, 1852 ), pp. 69 et 
seq., gives a crude, inaccurate translation of this mandate, dating it January 31 , 
1733 . B. V. Petersen (Historisk Beretning, KjObenhavn, 1855 ) pp. 49 et seq. 
follows Host’s summary word for word, but uses Knox’s date. Cf. Qarddin 
Order^Mok (September 9 , 1733 ), Bancroft CoUectum. 
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Thus did the authorities attempt to strike terror into the hearts 
of the restless, half-famished negro population. 

On Monday afternoon, November 1733, a very badly 
frightened soldier and some panic-stricken refugees from St. 
John appeared in the fort at St. Thomas harbor and poured 
into the ears of the astonished governor and his council a most 
fearful tale. Early that morning twelve or fourteen of the 
Company’s negroes had come up the path on the mountain- 
side to the fort overlooking Coral Bay on St. John, each of them 
with an armful of wood. When the sentinel shouted, ‘^Who is 
there?” he received the answer, “Negroes with wood,” and 
opened the door. Rushing inside, the negroes pulled sugar- 
cane knives (Kapmesser) out from the wood and murdered the 
soldier on the spot. Meantime other negroes had assembled 
and together they rushed in upon the sleeping corporal and his 
six soldiers, killing all but one (John Gabriel) who in the early 
twilight managed to save himself by crawling under a bed, and 
later escaped through the bush and down to a canoe by the 
seashore. With the garrison out of the way the negroes pro- 
ceeded to raise the flag and fire three shots from the cannon 
at the fort. This was the signal for a general slaughter on all 
the plantations on the island. 

The ranking magistrate on St. John, John Reimert Soedt- 
mann,^^ and his stepdaughter were among the first victims 
of that fateful day. A band of negroes, including some of 
Soedtmann’s own, routed them both out and put them to death 
in the early morning. Soedtmann’s wife was saved by the cir- 
cumstance of her being on a visit to St. Thomas. Roaming 
about from plantation to plantation in that dim tropic dawn 
they slaughtered such whites as they could find, planters and 
overseers, women and children. As the bloody work i^roceeded, 
the band increased their numbers. The Company’s and Soedt- 
mann’s negroes were joined by others;®^ and by the middle of 
the afternoon a body of eighty desperate blacks, half of them 

** Htist (p. 91) refers to him mistakenly as ChrUtian Soetman, 

Among the others were the negroes of former Governor Suhm, of town- 
judge Lorentz Hendricksen and of Pieter KrOyer. Oardeliu MSS, (Novem- 
ber 23, 1733); cf. Martjddt MSS., Ill, **0m Rehdlimen paa St, John.** 
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with flintlocks or pistols, the rest with cane-knives and other 
murderous weapons, were ready to attack those whites that re- 
mained. Though murder was rife, its course did not run ab- 
solutely without control. One Cornelius Bodger, the surgeon 
on St. John, and his two young step-sons were saved, — ^the 
former because of his medical skill, the latter because the rebels 
hoped to make these boys their servants. Someone’s interces- 
sion at tlje last mo^nent saved the life of a former overseer of 
the Company who accepted with alacrity the ixiiritation of the 
rebels to leave the island.^® 

The surviving planters, with such negroes as remained failli- 
ful, had in the meantime f!ollei^t#'d at Peter Deurloo’s plantation 
on the northwest comer of the island. The approach to “Deur- 
loo’s Bay” was easily guarded, and the fugitive planters were 
within fairly easy reach of St. Thomas. While the St. Thomas 
ofBeials and planters w^ere making such preparations for their 
relief as they could, a small band of whites®' under the leadership 
of Captain of Militia John von Beverhoudt and Lieutenant 
John Charles, together with a score or more of their best negroes, 
were hastening with feverish activity to prepare for the rebel 
onslaught. The women and children were quickly transported 
to nearby islets. A number of the planters on the soutli side 
and on the west end of the island were warned by friendly slaves 
in time to permit them to join the men at Deurloo’s or to seek 
safety in their canoes. 

The negroes had met some resistance from a planter in “Can- 
cel ” Bay.®^ They fixially drove him off and stopped to plunder 

^ This was Dennis (or Dines) Silvan. He fled to Tortola, the English island 
lying within sight of St. John. 

P. J. Pannet in h's Relation dated December 4 {Werlauff MSS,, No. 22, 
Royal Libr.. Copenhagen) gives the number at Deurloo's as about seventeen 
whites and twenty negroes, while the Company's officials in their letter to the 
Directors of January 5. 1734 {Martfeldt MSS,, HI), give forty whites and about 
twenty-five negroes as the number of those on the defensive against the rebels. 

Also spelled Bewerhoudt, Beverhout. Beverhoudt. Among the other white 
inhabitants at Deurloo's plantation were John Runnels, Timothy Turner 
(Thomer), William ZyUema, and Peter Sorensen. Qarddin MSS, (Novem- 
ber 23, 1733.) 

John Jansen lived with his wife on a cotton plantation belonging to his 
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his plantation, consequently they did not descend the mountain 
path toward Deurloo's plantation until 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon. When they came they found themselves confronted by 
the few cannon with which the plantation was furnished. Fear- 
ing to face the cannon with their charges of ball, they betook 
themselves to the bush, from which they emerged at intervals 
to fire blindly and clumsily at their ertswhile masters. Had 
they rushed their opponents at the start the negroes might 
at the expense of a few lives have mastered the plantation and 
captured its defenders. Instead they kept up their desultory 
firing during the greater part of the night and resumed it the 
following morning with scarcely any loss to the whites. The 
arrival of tlie news at St. Thomas had paralyzed all. Wives 
trembled for their husbands, motliers for their children. Gov- 
ernor Gardelin shared the general consternation. It was not 
until fonner Governor Moth appealed to Gardelin not to aban- 
don the children of his government to the barbarity of their 
heathen slaves that a boat with sixteen or eigliteen soldiers, 
led by a sergeant and a corporal, was j)rovisioned with food and 
ammunition and sent to the relief of the St. John planters. 
Several creole slaves with guns accompanied the party. 

The arrival of the reinforcements which were commanded by 
William Barens, a well-to-do Dutch planter of St. Thomas,^" 
put new heart into the besieged party. Further reinforce- 
ments, consisting largely of negroes belonging to the Company 
and to planters on St. Thoinas,^^ enabled the planters to retake 
the fort and disperse the negroes to the woods. Urged on by 
the Company’s officials, the soldiers and planters on St. Jolin 
began a war of extennination. For a time the negroes managed 
to use the Suhm plantation as their rendezvous,^^ but before the 
Christinas season they had been pretty effectually scattered 

mother which was 3000 x 1500 feet io size. Three “capable” slaves and four 
children constituted his labor outfit in 1733. L. L., Si. J., 173S. 

He was credited in the census of 1733 with more than forty slaves. 

Gardelin reported sending twenty-one of the former and twelve of the 
latter. Gardelin to S«‘rgeant Thomas Mugens (November <5, 1733). Gardelin 
MSS., Bancroft Collection. 

** Pannet’s Relation. 
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over the island. Attempts by various stratagems to capture 
any considerable number of them failed. A white planter, one 
William Vessup, who had murdexed a neighbor some months 
before and whom the authorities had fail'll to apprehend, was 
given to understand that his assistance in the slave-hunt would 
be welcomed by the government.'**^ The negi'oeq proved too 
waiy to permit themselves to fall into tiie trap he prepared for 
them. Their shortage of ^.mmunition had even led them to 
offer Vessup ten negroe.s if he \.ouid get them as many barrels 
of powder.^^ Enough negroes were killed oi oaj^'.ured. however, 
to cause Governor Gardeliii to express tli^ ferr that the decay- 
ing bodies of the dead rebels ?niglit bring a s^ventli misfortrne 
— the plague — upon llic* stric'ken cclony.'*^ Tlie planter Peter 
Pannet states in his account of December h that tliirty-two 
rebels had actually been executed, and that others were being 
tried. 

The fear that the rebellion might spread to St. rhomas and 
Tortola not only roused the St. Thomas planters to contribute 
some of their slaves to the hunt on the sister island, but le<l 
their English neighbors to lend a helping hand. With many of 
their plantations ravaged, their crops neglected or destroyed, 
their cattle running wild or furnishing food for rebel slaves, it is 
small wonder that the St. John planters asked the Company to 
bear a ;'ubsfantial share of the burden of putting down the 
trouble and e\’en requested that they should be exempted from 
taxes for a term of years. After ne.arly ten weeks of vain 
effort a certain Captain Tallard of an English man-of-war 
visiting Tortola sent .sixty men to St. John to join in the pursuit; 
but an ambush in the night resulted in the wounding of four 
English sailors and the consequent withdrawal of the English 

Garddin MSS., William Vessup. who had owned a large plantation (4700 x 
4040 feet) on St. John, had killed one Carl Heniy Kuhlmann. The murderer’s 
family remained for some time on the Danish islands but in very poor circum* 
stances. 

** Pannet *s Relation. 

Gardelin. etc., to Directors (January 5, 1734). Martfeldt MSS., Vol. III. 

^ Pannet’s Relation. 

Account of St. John rebellion (July 23. 1734) in Marifddl MSS., V^ol. III. 

** Or Toller. 
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forces.^^ On February 17, that is, not long after this disap- 
pointment, the St. Jolm planters again appealed for assistance 
from the English. On Sunday, March 7, another English cap- 
tain, John Maddox, came from St. Kitts and landed on the 
island with about fifty volunteers,®® though his entire party was 
reported to Governor Gardelin as consisting of seventy men.®^ 
A carefully worded contract was drawn up specifying with pre- 
cision the duties of both parties and enumerating the rewards 
to be given for slaves captured. The attorney for the govern- 
ment, “fiscal” Ditlof Nicholas Friis, was sent to St. John to 
see that the contract was adhered to. Such elaborate pre- 
cautions proved quite unnecessary. After a vain and wearying 
search Captain Maddox suddenly came upon the rebels on the 
eleventh day (March 18), but he was taken by surprise, for the 
negroes killed three of his men and wounded five others without 
any loss to them, so far as could be ascertained.®^ Maddox’s 
men stood not upon the order of their going; they fled at once 
and left the island on the following day. 

Stratagems, attempts at poisoning, and the armed forces of 
Danes and English had failed alike to dislodge or exterminate 
the desperate slaves. In the extremity of their despair the 
Danish colonists turned to tlie French on Martinique. A 
French boat was lying in the harbor, and three or four days 
after Maddox’s departure, the French skipper set sail for Mar- 
tinique with the Company’s bookkeeper, John Horn, on board. 
Horn’s instructions permitted him to offer the French four-fifths 
of the remaining rebels — (their numbers were estimated at a 
hundred men and women) — if they could catch them. Twenty 
of the worst ones were to be handed over to the Company, 
evidently for exemplary punishment. The St. Thomas gov- 
ernment pledged itself to furnish pro\nsions for anywhere from 

^ S.P., 8t Tk, 17S3-S6. The first appeal to the Tortola authorities was made 
by Gardelin in a letter to Markox at Spanishtown, dated November 1793. 
See Gardelin MS8. under that date. 

*** Om Hd)eUionen . . . March 16, 1734. Martfeldt MSS., III. The arrange- 
ment seems to have been made on February 18. Cf. Garddin MSS. (Febru- 
ary 18. 1734). 

Gardelin to Bewerhoudt (Mardi 9. 1734). Garddin MSS, 

“ Om Rebdlionen . . . May 4, 1734. MartJeMt MSS., III. 
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one to two hundred men.^^ Its envoy was provided with a fund 
of 600 rdl. to be expended as Horn saw fit. 

When two French barks anchored in St. Thomas harbor on 
the morning of April 23 with the bookkeeper John Horn and 
two hundred and twenty creoles and experienced oflEicers on 
board, the oft-disappointed colonist) began to see their hopes re- 
vive. W’ith renewed energy and resolution the governor and the 
inhabitants set to work to injure the success of this final effort. 
With a splendid entliiisiasm the French had offered, wrote Gov- 
ernor Gardelin to John Beveriioudt on St. John, t .) send as many 
as six hundred me n to the assistance of the Danes. The planters 
contributed seventy-four West Tndian negroes to assist in the 
chase, though the governor had asked for a bundled and 
fifteen. 

Why the French should respond so joyfully it would be 
rather diflScult to explain were it not for certain European con- 
ditions. France was preparing to take up the cause of Stanis- 
las Leszczynski, father-in-law of Louis XV, in his attempt 
to secure the Polish throne. France, which had scarcely re- 
covered from the collapse of the Mississippi Bubble, was in 
serious need of money. She was also anxious for Denmark’s 
neutrality in the coming War of the Polish Succession. In 
this extremity a shrewd director of the Danish (company 
turned the trick by offering the French envoy 750,000 livres 
for the island of St. Croix, with Denmark’s neutrality thrown 
in. But the news of the transfer and of Denmark’s friend- 
ship reached the French islands through their home govern- 
ment considerably before the directors at Copenhagen got 
ready to send a ship to St. Thomas. Nor do the French from 
Martinique appear to have divulged to the Danish authorities 
at St. Thomas the mainsprings of their zeal.®^ To the dis- 

Horn’s instructions included various alternative proposals. He was em- 
powered to hire a vessel, engage a himdred men and to buy provisions for them 
on the Company’s account. Cf. Gardelin MSS, (March 21, 1734) for these 
instructions. 

Garddin MSS, (April 23 and May 3, 1734) gives a list of the sixty-eight 
planters. 

^^For a detailed account of the acquisition of St. Ciw, tee Chap- 
ter X. 
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tressed planters and Company it was the fact of assistance 
and not its motives that mattered. 

On the day following their arrival the French under their 
commander Longueville were promptly dispatched to St. John. 
The Danish governor lost no time in sending on planks for the 
soldiers’ barracks and fresh meat for food.^ Crown attorney 
Friis was ordered to St. John to take charge of the negroes as 
they were captured. He was to try and judge half of those 
caught and the others were to be sent to St. Thomas for trial. 
The French commandant was to preside over the drumhead 
court-martial when it should be called, but a Danish represen- 
tative was to be present.^^ A force of twenty-five or thirty 
Danes under Lieutenant FrtJing was got together and sent 
over to work in conjunction with the French.®* 

Within three or four days of their arrival tlie French forces 
were encamped and ready for their grim labors. Only five 
days before the arrival of the French on St. John, a party of 
about forty rebels had made a fierce attack, lasting an hour and 
a half, upon the burgliers who were encamped on Deurloo’s 
planUition. They managed to set the supply magazine on 
fire, but suffered a loss of three killed and six badly wounded.^® 
From April 29 when they met their first party of rebels to May 
27 when they returned to St. Thomas, the French force clung 
tenaciously to the heels of their quarry until they were unable 
to find the trace of a single live rebel. During the first tliree 
weeks they had to march up hUl and down dale, through bush 
and bramble in an almost continual downpour of rain. By 
working in shifts they completely wore out tlie energies of the 
rebels, some of whom in lack of guns had armed themselves 
with bows and arrows.*® On May 9 they learned that the ne- 
groes were assembled on a certain point or small peninsula of 
land. The band escaped, but a wounded boy showed the 

“Gardelin to **Commandeur Sergiant*' Ottingen (April 2S, 1734). Gar- 
delin MSS. 

Gardelin to Friis (April 24, 1734). Gardelin MSS. 

“ Gardelin to Fr5ling (April 24, 1734). Ibid. 

“ Om Rebellionm . . . (May 4, 1734). Martfeldi MSS., III. 

Domms qfsagt om Negere (May 21, 1734), B. & D., 1782-8^, 
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French where eleven rebels lay in the bush, dead by their own 
act. A week later eight rebels gave themselves up in the hope 
of averting the captured rebel’s fate. Two more were killed 
with a single shot, and two were found murdered. Of the rest 
there was no trace until May 21, when a report came in that 
twenty-four dead rebels had been found on an ontjutting point 
of land in an unsuspected place, with their musketr. broken.**^ 
They were reportea as having lain there for pcx'haps a fort- 
night. 

The Danish oflSeiaLs in tlieir repr>rts to Jie directors could 
not praise highly enough the courage of the French on tlie field 
and their uniform courtesy everywhere. “The tatigues that 
the French have uiulergone,” wrote the governor In his report 
to his masters, “from the first, day that they came to St. John 
cannot be adequately described. . . . The obligations that we 
are under to the French oflScers merits a far greater reward 
than we are abl(‘ to give them. The commandant himself 
marched with his men for four days through forests and valleys, 
up steep mountain-sides, and in a continuous slush and rain, 
with ro roof above him but the sky. Next to God, they [the 
oflScers], because of their tireless effort, deserve the credit for 
the present peace. Their bravery and persistence and the 
cheerfulness with which tliey encouraged their men, who began 
very early to tire from their strenuous efforts, will we trust be 
properly rewarded in high places. . . 

On their arrival at St. Thomas on May 27 Commandant 
Longueville and his oflScers and men were shown every attention 
and courtesy. An offer of 5,000 “French guldens” was politely 
refused by the French officer. After five days of celebration 
the French, accompanied by John Horn, embarked for Martin- 
ique. There, in turn, the Danes were treated by the French 
oflScials with marked cordiality and deference.**'' 

This happy outcome, happy so far as the whites were con- 
cerned, was marred by a bitter quarrel between the local govem- 

This may be the group that tradition, as recorded by H6st and those follow- 
ing his account, has magnified to three hundred. See Hfist, op. cU., p. 06. 

«* Om. RAdLimen . . . (July 23, 1734). Marifeldt MSS., VoL III. 
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ment and the planters, each side trying to blame the other for 
the uprising with a view to being relieved of part of the expense. 
But the end of the rebellion was not quite at hand; for early in 
August — ^two months after the French had left — ^the report 
came in that a party of fourteen negroes and negresses, led by 
one Prince was still at large, though without firearms. To 
avoid an expensive “maroon hunt” Theodore Ottingen, an 
officer who had taken part in the suppression of the rebellion 
since its beginning, managed on promise of pardon to lure the 
fifteen remaining rebels to their former owners’ plantations.^^ 
On the pretext that they would have to be appraised, every 
one of them was seized at a given signal on the morning of 
August 25 and brought to St. Thomas. Prince was not among 
them, for he had — ^fortunately for himself — ^been beheaded, and 
his head was a trophy in Ottingen’s baggage. Of these fifteen 
rebels four “died” in prison before they could be brought to 
trial, four were condemned to be worked to death on the St. 
Croix fortifications, and the rest were done to death in various 
ways “such as they deserved because of their gruesome deeds,” 
as the official letter has it.^ 

With this piece of treachery, as it would be called in this age, 
a success for which the responsible officer received high praise 
from his superiors and a lieutenancy on St. Croix, the insurrec- 
tion of 1738-1734 on St. John came to an end. Besides those 
killed in confiict and those belonging to the Company, twenty- 
seven negroes were estimated to have been tried and executed.®^ 
A list made out in February, 1734, just before Maddox’s ill- 
fated attempt, showed one hundred forty-six negro men and 
women implicated in rebellion at that time. It is clear that the 
story of the three hundred negroes found dead in a circle on a 
mountain near “Brims Bay” is pure fancy. It was first told 
by Heist®® whose account of the rebellion is based partly on 

** A n^gro betoDgbg to Mmdsme Elisabeth Runoels. 

See 6ardelm*s inatnictions and letters to Ottingen in Garddin MSS, (Au- 
gust 9, 16, and 21, 17S4.) 

Om RebtUionen . . . December 28, 1784. Mofifddt M8S.p Vol. HI. 

Ibid, 

^ H5st, Efierrelninger, 96. A recent repetition of this story is to be found in 
Keller, Cdoniaation, p. 600. 
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documents and partly on hearsay and has been repeated numer- 
ous times since. 

When the time for stock-taking came, it was found that 
planters were entitled to remuneration for thirty slaves that had 
been condemned to death or to work in irons, ^ and for six others 
— ^two belonging to St. John and four to St. Thomas planters. 
These six had been killed while fighting for their owners.’® Of 
ninety-two plantations li?te»i by Theodore Ottingen probably 
late in 1734 or in 1735, forty-e^ghl were recorded as having 
suffered damage, forty-four as having escaped it. Of the forty- 
eight, thirty were being cultivated when the report was made; of 
the forty-four not damaged, ihii fy-two were being cultivated. 
On forty-one plantations, valuable buildings had been partly 
or wholly burned down by the rebels. The money loss was 
estimated, according to Host, at 7,905 rdl. a considerable sum 
for so small an island.^* As to loss of life by the white popula- 
tion, probably not a fourth of the whites were killed by the 
negroes. But this human hurricane had been far more devastat- 
ing than any sent out from Nature’s workshop, for it had not 
only destroyed men and their labor of years, but hardened their 
hearts and greatly delayed the prospect for more normal and 
human relations between master and slave in the Danish islands. 
It was perhaps fortunate that the acquisition of the fertile 
island of St. Croix occurr<='d so shortly after this event, for this 
gave a welcome opportunity for the recuperation of the de- 
moralized planters and turned the attention of men to new 
problems. Witli the development of St. Croix the economic 
(tenter of gravity was gradually to be shifted to the new island, 
and the awful experiences of 1733 and 1734 were destined soon 
to become receding memories. 

The government and colonists had learned a lesson in vigilance 
which it would be hard to forget. As reflection took the place 
of passion, perhsips they saw still more clearly the eflScacy of 

^ Planters received 120 rdl. each for all full-grown slaves legally condemned 
to death. 

P.. St Th. 1735-52 (October 22, 17S6). 

^^**8pedJication paa de Plantagier ...” (1734?). B, ds D., llStSk: 
Host, 97, 98. 
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humaneness. At any rate, it was a quarter of a centiuy before 
the Danish colonists were again seriously threatened with a 
slave insurrection, and then it was on the new and rapidly de- 
veloping island of St. Croix. The story of the attempted re- 
bellion of 1759 belongs to the post-Company history of that 
island. 



CKAFfER IX 


THE PLANTER AND TilE COMPANY 

The powers of t»o\"erriment wh»ch Christian V placed in the 
hands of the <lircHors of the Danish Wesl .India and Guinea 
Company wore almost as absidute witliin tJieir West Indian 
sphere as were the powers of the Danish king within his Euro- 
pean dominions. This w^as n •^cessarily so, tor the \enture was 
primarily comraertriah Its purpose w*as tt> furnish a profitable 
field of investment for men writh capital; henje the need of 
c*oiit?entrating the management of the Company’s resources in 
few hands. The absolutism which Christian V inherited from 
his father was based upon the theory of Divine Right. The 
directors of the Company, on the other hand, received their 
flowers from a very worldly body of shareholders to whom they 
rendered account and by whom they might be removed. 

The directorates of the Danish East and West India com- 
fianies at the beginning were in a sense committees delegated 
to the work fn>m the recently established Board of Trade. 
The king, us the most powerful shareholder in the Company, 
appointed the three original liircetors himself, but entirely from 
among tlie membery of the Board of Trade. Acting with these 
directors in an advisory capacity and representing in a fairly 
direct manner the interests of the bulk of the shareholders, was 
a body of men known as ‘chief shareholders.” From 1671 to 
1733 the membti jhip of tlie board of directors rose from three 
to seven; that of the cliief shareholders, from two to five. The 
part played by tw^o able directors, Juel and Moth, in guiding 
the Company through a maze of commercial misfortunes and 
diplomatic difficulties, has been brought out in a preceding 
chapter. ^ In the immediate supervision of affairs on St. Thomas, 
these men were given practically a free field. 


' See Chapter III, above. For lists of officials see Appendix B. 
I17#l 
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When matters which especially affected the stockholders in 
general came up, such as the need of securing additional funds 
to enlarge the Company’s activities, the situation was presented 
to the General Assembly of the Company, where each holder 
of a full share of stock had one vote.® Serious problems con- 
nected with the Company were sometimes referred by the king to 
a special commission appointed (as was the case during the first 
two decades of Christian V’s reign) from the membership of 
the Board of Trade, or they were turned over (as was the case 
from 1690 to 1705) to special bodies known from their place of 
meeting as “Commissions in the Council Chamber of the Royal 
Castle.” The majority of the members of such commissions 
were usually officials of the Company. 

In 1704, early in Frederick IV’s reign, the Board of Trade was 
revived, and four years later it was combined with the Police 
Board of Copenhagen into the Board of Police and Trade which 
continued down to 1731 . On at least two occasions, in 1715 and 
in 17^0, this body submitted to the king reports on petitions 
from St. Thomas planters."* 

The dimensions of Denmark’s commercial and colonial enter- 
prises were never such as to permit the Board of Trade to 
develop into a body which could be compared in its specialized 
advisory functions to the Board of Trade and Plantations in 
England. When William III founded the latter board in 
1696, the greater number of the English colonies had already 
passed out of the control of chartered companies. The active 
control of the business of the Danish West India and Guinea 
Company rested, as has been indicated, almost solely upon the 
directors. They selecrted the governors and chief officials both 
in Guinea and in St. Thomas, subject only to confirmation by 
the king; they found captains for their trading vessels and pro- 
vided ministers to care for the souls of employees, planters, and 
slaves. The directors through their factor in Copenhagen were 
expected to find a market either at home or abroad for African 
ivory and West Indian sugar, cotton, and indigo.'* They were 

* See above, p. 34. 

* Sec Mow. pp. 190-191. Sec also Appendix F, pp. 806-314. 

* Parts of the cargoes were usually offered at auction to local buyers. 
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obliged to keep in close touch with the Dutch money market 
and to buy insurance for both ships and cargoes from Dutch 
insurance firms. Id disputes between planters and Company 
officials in the West Indies, they were expected to act as arbiters 
unless the appeal was made directly to the king; in any case 
they were consulted before judgment wa.« rend#*red. They were 
supposed to maintain the authority and dignity of the king 
among the colonists and with their various foreign neighbors. 

Although tlie directors were given practically full power in 
the general management oi the Company, tliey were forced in 
turn to give considerable latitude of action to their West Indian 
officials. The “(iovernor and Council of St. Thomas” were to 
be sure provided with most elaborate sets of instructions in- 
tended to cover every emergency, but the remoteness of the 
island from Denmark and the difficulty of keeping in close touch 
with it by post led the Island officials to take more and more 
liberties with their orders and sometimes to use their positions 
for peculation and graft. For instance, as a result of his opera- 
tions during the later years of the War of the Spanish Succession, 
Governor Crone was accused of collusion with the governor of 
Porto Rico and of gross fraud in the conduct of the Company’s 
affairs. He died before the suit against him came to an end, 
but one of the members of his council, Christian Seeberg, 
treasurer at St. Tlionias, was finally convicted of fraud and 
forced to pay a large fine. Governors Bredal and Gardelin owed 
their advancement to Uieir reputation for honesty and to their 
ability to expose corruption in the management of the Com- 
pany’s affairs. 

The chief official besides the governor consisted in the be- 
ginning of the iiierchant or fac*.tor, the bookkeeper, and the 
secretary. After John Lorentz’s death in 1702, the factor 
Joachim von Holten who had failed to secure the governorship * 
ad interim was made “chief factor” {Opper-Kjobmand) by way 
of solace. In 1703 the offic^e of treasurer (Casaerer) began to 
appear in the list of oflicials.® This continued to be the com- 

^ Claus Hansen was elected as governor ad interim by the council {Interimt- 
Viee^CommandatU) February, 1704. 

• Martfddt MSS., Vol. VI, p. 407 (June 10, 170S). 
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position of the council, or privy council {Secrete-Raad)^ as it 
came early to be called, until the reorganization of the Company 
after the purchase of St. Croix. With the governorship of John 
Lorentz the Company began the policy of procuring its adminis- 
trators from oj£cials who had had experience in actual service 
in the Company’s government at St. Thomas. Lorentz himself 
had begun as an assistant and was secretary and ex officio mem- 
ber of the council when Heins’ death called him to the governor- 
ship. His successor Claus Hansen had been lieutenant at the 
fort and a council member. In fact, of the eight governors who 
held office in St. Thomas from 1702, when Lorentz died, to 1733, 
when Gardelin became governor, only two had not had their 
preliminary training in St. Thomas. One of these, Otto J. 
Thambsen, had been a commander {Schoutbynacht) in the 
Danish navy; and the other, Henry Suhm, had been in charge 
of Fort Chrisiiansborg on the Guinea coast.^ Neither of these 
men found his work congenial or was able to get on well with 
tlie inhabitants of the colony. 

The success of the Company as a commercial venture de- 
pended very largely upon the ability and integrity of its West 
Indian representatives. In order to procure those full return 
cargoes on the advantageous sale of which the Company relied 
mainly for its dividends, the West Indian government needed to 
keep on good terms with the planters. Whenever a planter re- 
ceived better offers from Dutch or other skippers than from the 
Company, it became a difficult and delicate matter to force him 
to part with his produce. Although in theory the Company’s 
officials held all administrative, legislative, and judicial powers 
in their own hands, they were obliged in practice to pay very 
real heed to the desires of the islanders. 

The relations between government and planters were affected 
by a variety of circumstances. Too high duties or other annoy- 
ing trade restrictions led the planters to attempts at evasion. 
In this they were aided by the numerous indentations or “bays” 
which made smuggling easy. Threats of shortage in provisions 
through drought, hurricanes or other causes sometimes forced 
the local government to take prompt measure.s for the relief of 

^ Cf. Appendix A, p. 285. 
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the inhabitants. During the severe drought in St. Thomas 
ill 1725-1726, when negroes were dying for lack of food,* the 
St. Thomas gcvemment admitted free of duty all incoming 
provisions except liquors The request of a delegation of 
planters that outgoing goods likewise be freed from duty was 
not granted.® At that time St. Thomas was mainly dependent 
upon New York for its lumber and provisions. The duty had 
pre\dously been five [ier cent, on incoming aiid six per cent, on 
outgoing goods, according to the St. Thomas market price; and 
as recently as May 18, 1724, verroi Tlia.nbseu had issued an 
order grai^ting New York shippers the special privilege of 
importing provisions at five ]y r cen^. (Inly, calculated on tiie 
cost price in New York, and receiving payment in sugar and 
cotton on which no export dut> vv’as required.^® 

The home authorities were rather slow to admit the necessity 
of consulting the inclinations of the colonists in the selectior of 
their West Indian governors. Governor Lorentz was the choice 
of the planters, and the directors gladly confirmed his election 
by the council; but Thonriohlen's governor, Delavigne, suc- 
ceeded .^o poorly in winning the good will of the planters that the 
colony might have gone to ruin except for Lorentz’s timely 
return. On the latter’s death the council appointed eight of the 
leading planters to act with it in selecting a successor. The 
council nevertbeless proceeded to elect the merchant Joachim 
von Holten to the go\’ernorship, regardless of the planters’ 
desires. The result was a mass meeting of all the planters on the 
day following, called, as the reciords of the privy council rather 
euphemistically report, “ at the order of the honorable council.” 
On the insistence of eighty jJanters, of whom twenty-one signed 
a vigorously worded petition with their marks, the ” honorable 
council ” reconsidered the election and chose the planters’ candi- 
date, Lieutenant Claus Hansen. The directors confirmed the 
election, but they took particular pains to remind the planters 
that the election of a governor was none of their concern. '' 

* See above, p. 165. 

» S. P.far St. Th. (October 3, 21, 23, 1725). 

P. B. 0., 1088-1729 (May 18. 1724). 

Kop. og Extr., S. P.for Si. Th., 1€99-17U» **LUra S” (June 12, 13, 1702); 
Martfddt MSS., vol. VI, p. 207 et teq. 
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On the death of Governor Hansen’s successor^ Joachim von 
Holten in 1708 the privy council actually called in twelve in- 
habitants to assist them in electing a governor. The War of 
the Spanish Succession, with the West Indies as the scene of 
much of its sea-fighting, furnished a golden opportimity for 
venturesome neutrals; and especially on St. Thomas had the 
planters and traders become wealthy and influential through 
dealing in captured ships and cargoes brought in by the priva- 
teers of the warring nations. 

The fact that the governor rarely succeeded in outliving his 
term of office had resulted in giving the local officials and 
planters their opportunity to take a hand in naming their chief 
executive, at least until the directors could be heard from. 
Governor Erik Bredal who succeded Michael Crone in 1716 in- 
sisted so strongly on being relieved of his office that in Sep- 
tember, 1723, the directors found themselves for the first time in 
many years nominating and electing a governor. The re- 
cipient of this signal honor was Otto Jacob Thambsen, Com- 
mander in the Royal Navy. He was awarded the unusually 
large salary of 1200 rdL per annum. On his arrival late in 
April, 1724, he foimd the books in great confusion, the secre- 
taiy quite useless, customs duties uncollected for years back, 
the council refractory, and the planters unwilling to do the 
directors’ bidding.^^ After ten weeks at St. Thomas he wrote 
to his masters: **You must not suppose that because I do not 
complain, 1 find it enjoyable here ... I pray that the gentle- 
men will not take it amiss if 1 remark that St. Thomas and my 
office appear to me like the lion’s cave, where all the footprints 
pointed in and from which none pointed out.”^^ The directors 
who often exhibited a painful obtuseness could hardly miss the 
point, but before they could take any action, the sickness of the 
incumbent appears to have compelled the privy and the com- 
mon councils to elect a successor whom they found in Captain 

Marlfeldt MSS,, Vol. VI. 1703-1709 (December 31. 1708). 

See list of governors in Appendix A. 

Thambsen to Directors (May 16, 1724), B. & D., S. P.for St. Th. 

(May 25. August 18. 1724). 

« Ibid,, (July 14. 1724). B. dc />.. mi-U- 
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Frederick Moth who in the position of chief factor had com- 
mended himself to the director. 

The common or burgh?r council mentioned in connection 
with the election of Gk)vcnior Moth» appears to have originated 
in 1703. It was certainly in existence at that date, for in their 
instructions of March 97, 1703, the directors requested that in 
case the governor was unable to seltle disputes between the 
inhabitants, he should refer the case to the common council 
{del ordinaire Road) over which the secretary was to preside 
and which should consist of six reputable planters. VroUi this 
council or court the case might be appealed to the privy counci’ 
of St. Thomas sitting as a superior court (Opper-Rd).^^ Cases 
involving ‘life, honor, or blood,” or mone> sums of more than 
200 rdl. might be appealed to the directors.^^ 

The capitalist [danters that arose on St. Thomas as a result 
of the conditions brought about by the War of the Spi^nish 
Succession showed themselves willing to go to considerable 
lengths to make their wants and grievances known to the 
authorities. Two memorable instances illustrate tfie increas- 
ing e<.onoinic independence of tlie planters and the growing 
consciousness of their importance. One of these occurred in 
1706-1707, just before the St. Thomas “boom” reached its 
height, and the other in 1715-1716, when the reaction whicli 
frequently follows general war had brought with it a period 
of economic depression at St. Thomas. 

It was early in 1706, about the time that Joachim von Holten 
was elected governor,^ that the planters began to make definite 
plans to send over delegates to present their demands in per- 
son. They had previously sent two communications to the 
directors, but had received no reply. Finally a little while be- 
fore the scheduled departure of the Company's ship, which oc- 

^•Martfddt MSS,, Vol. VI, 172S-17S1, pp. 297 et teq, (November 21, 1724); 
ibid,. Secrete Roads ResolvHoner . , , fra 1723-1739 (August 18, 1724). 

Christian Seeberg or Suebierg, later convicted of fraud. 

In 1703 this superior court consisted of Governor Hansen, duet factor J. von 
Hoitra, bookkeeper Diedrich Magens, treasurer R. Hooningsen, and secretary 
C. Seeberg. Martfeldt MSS., Vol. VI, 1703-1709 (June 12, 1703). 

^nhid. 

^ von Holten was elected in February, 1706. 
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curred during the first week in April, the planters held a meet- 
ing, appointed two of their number, Andrew Zinck and Anthony 
Zytsema, to act as commissioners, and prepared for them an 
elaborate set of instructions with the demands enumerated in 
an imposing list of sixteen paragraphs. The instructions were 
signed by sixty-nine planters of whom eight signed with their 
marks. The signers included practically all the influential 
planters.^^ 

A resume of these demands will serve to show the sort of con- 
ditions and regulations by which the planters of St. Thomas 
felt themselves aggrieved. They began by urging an appeal 
to tlie Danish government to bestir itself to secure the St. 
Thomas vessels that had been seized by the French, English, 
and Spanish during the war. A number of the planters owned 
vessels with which they had carried on various kinds of trade, 
both permitted and forbidden. The St. Thomas inhabitants 
rightly felt that something might be gained if the home govern- 
ment could secure exemption from seizure of vessels not carry- 
ing contraband. But in such a titanic struggle, nothing but a 
generous display of force could make the powers involved accede 
to any request that Denmark might make, especially when it 
touched upon their own interests. They desired, as St. Thomas 
planters continued to desire for the next forty years, the return 
of slaves that had escaped to Porto Rico. This presupposed 
tlieir expressed hope that Denmark might again come into 
l>eaceful relations with Spain, something that was not likely to 
be speedily brought about, since Denmark had not even had 
an envoy at Madrid after the beginning of the Spanish Succes- 
sion war.“^ 

With respect to matters of local taxation they asked for the 
revocation of the charges known as “sixtli’^ and “tenlli” taxes, 
amounting to twenty-five per cent., which were laid upon the 
proi)erty of persons leaving the island. These were especially 

B. A D., 1706-10. The instructions are in Dutch and undated. The copy 
In the Danish State Archives was apparently secured by the governor and sent 
with his comment to the directors by the ship on which the commissioners 
sailed. 

” Exir. afOen. Brwfra St. Th., Punkt S4 (April 8, 1706), C. B., 169(hl71S. 
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burdensome to those Dutch planters who had come from St. 
Eustatius and other islands during the War of the Augsburg 
League. They j»roposed irsteod a four per cent, tax on slaves 
taken out from the co!on> , as w’as common on the French and 
English islands. Not only did they ask that the governor and 
privy council should act with six reputable planters in the de- 
cision of local matters, but they sugg(‘stcd that no taxes should 
be laid for local purposes except sncdi as were found necessary 
by the governor, pi ivy (wmcil and the “common council.** 
They were, in short, demiiAding rcpres(*iitative government, 
and with it tlia^ most precioui. prerogative of freedom-loving 
societies, the power of "elf-bi jilion. in cuiiciuding their list 
of demands and grievances the planters Intimated t^'at too 
lieavy taxes might iit^aily denude the island of its white 
people, who because of tlie great heat could not vvork more 
than three or four hours a <lay.‘'* 

It is probable tfiat the planters, in presenting through their 
envoys such a formidable list of demands, deliberately requested 
much in tlie liope of getting a little. The things asked for con- 
formed neitlier to the interests of the shareholders as tliey saw 
them nor to the theories of government then prevailing in the 
absolutist state of Denniark-Norway. It is snuill wonder that 
the two deputies returned with nothing but a few vague prom- 
ises to sliow for tlu ir trouble. The St. riionias planters were 
not backward in disclosing their disa[>pr)inlnicnt. In fact, they 
assumed so threateiung an attitude tliat the two delegates, 
Zytseina aikd Zinck, were obliged to write to the directors ask- 
ing the latter to t^xlend them their protec tion.^'^* The mission 
was apparently by no means barren of result, for in their letter 
of November 3, ’706, the directors granted to St. Thomas in- 
habitants the right to sail with West Indian goods to any place 
in Europe except the Danish dominions.-® In return for this 

See above, pp. 69, 84, 109. 

B. & D., 1706-10. 

Ibid. (AprU 4, 1707); C. B., 1690-17 IS (April 6, 1707). 

Vop. og Extr., S. P. for St. Th., 1699-17 U (April «, 1708); Martfddt MSS., 
Vol. VI, 1708-1709 (April 2, 1708). Pending further instructions from the di- 
rectors, Hamburg was also excepted from freedom of trade. 
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privilege the directors tried to induce the planters to assist 
the Company in securing full return cargoes. But the Com- 
pany’s policy of forbidding exports while any of its ships were 
in the harbor was never popular among the planters. The 
credit for achieving this wished for result was claimed by Direc- 
tor Jacob Lerke in the letter in which he congratulated Governor 
von Holten on his accession to office.^^ Prom this letter it ap- 
pears that the “sixth” tax above mentioned was abolished by 
the directors^ likewise through Lerke’s efforts.^ The taxes on 
imports and exports fixed by the governor and privy council as 
a result of the directors’ orders were as follows: on goods leav- 
ing St. Thomas, six per cent.; on incoming European goods, 
four per cent.; on incoming West Indian goods, two per cent.; 
on all provisions from New England, four per cent.® 

The results of the planters’ mission of 1706 were on the whole 
meager enough, yet in 1714-1715, when the planters felt their 
situation again becoming desperate, they proceeded as before 
to send a delegation to Copenhagen. The pressure of hard 
times was already being felt in the West Indies; the home 
country was fully occupied with the Northern War against 
Sweden under Charles XII; in St. Thomas prizes and confis- 
cated cargoes ceased being brought into the harbor. The 
Spaniards on Porto Rico and the larger islands upon whom the 
planters dep^ended for cash were suffering severely, for it had 
been more than two years since the Spanish fleet had visited 
them,^ What cash the planters were able to get hold of went 
for provisions; they were concerned with keeping alive the 
slaves they had, rather than with buying new ones. 

When under these conditions the Company insisted on re- 
taining the hated twenty-five per cent, tax on the property of 
persons leaving the island, feeling among the planters ran liigh. 
In numerous secret meetings the Company and its St. Thomas 

B. A Z)., 1717’-20, copy (November 5, 1707). 

” The letter mentioned **de gepretendeerde 6% penning Jhet welcke upt de bri^ 
kan geeien toorden, is opgehoven," which, if the copy be accurate, may possibly 
refer to the sixth ^‘penning** tax. But the tax seems to have remained in force 
nevertheless. 

Cop, og Extr., S. P. for St, Th„ 1699-17U (April 2, 1708). 

B, de D., 17H-17 (August 10, 1714). 
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representatives came in for most severe denunciation. In May 
and July, 1714, leading citizens made a strong plea to the gover- 
nor and council requesting the return of various former priv- 
ileges which they had enjoyed in Governor Tiorentz*s time and 
before, and they thrcatented in case of refusal to send their dep- 
uties to Deniiiark to lay the matter directly before the king.®’ 
This threat was finally carried out wlitn, early in 1715, a com- 
mission of three influentiaJ planters. George Carstensen, Jacob 
Magens and Johi; Johnson de \vindt, set ou(. lor Copenhagen 
to represent the planters at th« • Danish courl.®^ The independent 
spirit shoi^n by the West Indian planters hiwl alarmed the local 
officials, who were quick to secret a censpiraey against the gov- 
ernment- In their report to the directors, the governrr and 
council charged one Janies Smith, son of the erstv/Lile Branden- 
burg factor Peter Smith,®® with being the main autlior of the 
disturbance, the inheritance of a portion of his father's fortune 
having affected his interests. In their desire to expose the 
character of the ringleaders, the local officials alleged that James 
Smith had been treasurer of the Scotch Darien Company,®^ 
and tha! when its trade had been ruined by the English, he had 
escaped with tlie treasury’s money.®^ 

The delegates from St. Thomas arrived in Copenhagen ip 
the summer of 1715, determined to secure some definite con- 
cessions and not to f>ermit any such failure as had occurred in 
1706. Besides the remission of the twenty-five per cent., and 
the substitution for it of the usual six per cent, tax on all goods 
exported, they ])elitioned to be permitted to ship out their 
products to wliate\'er port they pleased. They asked, as in 1706, 
that representatives of the planters be consulted by the governor 

B, & D., 171^-17 v<nily 11, 1714). Those signing the communication of 
July 11 were: L. Beverhoudt, Johannes Seits, Jan Jansen de Windt, Daniel 
Jansen, David Bourdeaux, Johannes Cramicuw, Hans Kr5yer, Tobias van 
Wondergem and Ja[me1s Smidt (Smith). 

Vest Reg., 1699-17 (April 14, 1716). George Carsiensen became the 
founder of a distinguished line of Danish nobility, the Castenskjolda. He was a 
nephew of Governor Lorentz. 

See above, pp. IIS, 115. 

See above, p. 119. 

“ B. & D., 17U-17 (August 10, 1714). 
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and council on matters pertaining to the land and its inhabitants. 
They requested permission, on behalf of the members of the 
Reformed or Calvinist faith, for the latter to elect their own 
minister. They asked as had the delegates of 1706 that the 
government take measures to secure satisfaction from Spain 
for slaves escaped to Porto Rico and for ships seized by the 
Spanish, French, and English during the War of the Spanish 
Succession. They requested more efficient assistance from the 
Company in the prevention of runaways and a remission of 
the interest on slaves bought in 1707.®® 

These various desires and grievances were presented in the 
form of memorials or petitions to the directors and to the king. 
The meTnorial to the former was dated September 2 , 1715, 
and to this the directors made reply on October 28 following.®^ 
King Frederick IV referred the matter for further investiga- 
tion to royal commissions, including the Board of Police and 
Trade. The St. Thomas delegates remained in Copenhagen 
through the winter of 1715-1716 and succeeded in getting 
definite statements from both the Company and the crown on 
all tlie points in dispute. A commission was appointed by the 
king on April 14, 1716, consisting of privy councilors Christian 
Sehested and Frederick Christian Adeler, supreme court judge 
and councilor in chancery Christian Berregaard, and Jens Kuur, 
a member of the Copenliagen city council.®® This body really 
acted as arbiter in the dispute between the planters and the 
Company. The king’s resolution on each of the disputed points 
was handed down on August 16, 1716. 

The mission of 1715-1716 was certainly productive of result. 
The tax on the property of persons leaving St. Thomas was 
reduced from twenty-five to ten per cent. Trade was thrown 
open to St. Thomas inhabitants on payment of six per cent, 
for outgoing, and five per cent, for incoming goods. On these 
terms the inhabitants of St. Thomas were to be permitted to 
trade with all places except the Danish European lands and 

It is not dear just why this was asked for. Manager MS., 119. 

^ Comp. Prot., mr-mu (October 28. 1715). 

** Vest. Reg., 1699- 17 (April 14. 1716). Assessor and Cancellie^Raad were 
the Danish names for Berregaard's offices. 
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Hamburg and Bremen, but were expected to assist the Company 
in securing full cargoes, though at market rates, instead of the 
discount of one sixth which the directors had held out for. The 
planters" attempt to secure a legal standing as a legislative body 
for their common court failed, although the king ordered that 
their decisions were to be appealed lo the directors, thus depriv - 
ing the governor and council of their judicial functions. The 
king approved the directors" proposal to issue a letter of presenta- 
tion (Kaldsbrev) to any suitable Refornjod Church minister nomi- 
nated by the St. Thomas coegregatioa. "I^ith regard to slave 
refugees in Porto Rico, to runaways on St. Tluanas, and to seiz- 
ures made by various nations iluring the late war, the authori- 
ties joined in promising assistance. The iiii crest on IL 3 debt 
due for slaves purchased in 1707 was not remitted, but reduced 
from eight to six per cent. Speedier handling of prooate cases 
was promised. 

This outcome, ou the whole favorable to tlie planters, was 
partly due to the vigorous chainf>ionship of their interests by a 
committee of tlic Board of Police and Trade, wJiich the king 
had dej iited to report upon the cxise.^” The whole-hearted 
sympathy which this body showed towards the planters indi- 
c!ates xin intelligent gnisp of cromniercitil matters considerably 
in advance of that generally held in Danish administrative 
circles of ihc early eightecrilh century. The jdanters" victory 
was gxiincd in tlie face of bitter opj)osition from Governor 
Michael Crone, who had counselled banishment and fines for 
the leaders if actual revolution was to be xiverted and the Com- 
pany was to be saved from ruin.^^ In view of Crone’s question- 
able dealings with privateers and the care with which he looked 
after his own fortunes, while he neglected the interests of the 

^ For the king’s resolution ou each of the matters in dispute, sec Martjddt 
MSS., Vol. VI., ** Udtog af m Kongdig Resolution . . (August 24, 1716). 
Cf. Manager MS., pp. 120 et seq. 

The members were: Niels Slange, Johan Bertram Ernst, Andreas Franck, 
Christian Braem, Morten Munck, Markus Johansen, and Abraham KlOcker. 
Poliii og Commerce Cdlegiets Memorial Bog, vol. 21 (1716-1720), in City Hall 
archives, Copenhagen. Sec Appendix F, pp. 306-314, for translation of this 
report. 

Crone to Directors (February 19, 1716), B. ic D., 171^-17, 
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Company, it is possible to comprehend why the king’s commis- 
sioners disregarded the governor’s advice. In fact, two of the 
St. Thomas delegates, George Carstensen and Jacob Magens, 
were appointed by the directors to examine into Governor 
Crone’s official stewardship.^^ Crone, happily for himself, died 
before the investigation could be instituted. 

Troubles between planters and those governing them were 
not confined to St. Thomas during the years after the War of the 
Spanish Succession. The class of planter-capitalists which in 
Walpole’s time largely dominated English colonial policy seems 
during these years first to have become conscious of its power in 
various West Indian islands. Governor Erik Bredal of St. 
Thomas, in a letter to the directors dated March IS, 1718, 
reported that the Portuguese had exiled their governor to St. 
Thomas, possibly tlie Portuguese island hy that name off the 
Guinea coast of Africa, that the French on Martinique had 
driven off their “general,” and that a similar fate had met the 
Dutch “general” on St. Eustatius. The times were indeed 
“quite fatal” for West Indian governors. Bredal wrote from 
first-hand knowledge, for he himself had had to imprison a 
planter who had proposed sending him to Porto Rico.^® 

The increased freedom in trade resulted in a short-lived 
“ boom ” in St, Thomas. Despite the attempts made by French, 
English and Spanish to restrict trade to their own nationalities,^^ 
and despite numerous seizures by Porto Rico authorities,^® St. 
Thomas traders were willing to assume risks which the Com- 
pany could not. New England shipyards furnished vessels by 
means of which St. Thomas planters ran the gauntlet of pirates 
and men-of-war, and not infrequently evaded successfully the 
vigilance of the West Indian authorities whose business it was 
to guard the interests of their European masters.^ On the 

*^Comp, Prot., 1697-173^ (October 25, 1715). Crone had connived with 
Governor Rivera of Porto Rico in carrying on forbidden trade. Cf. Bredal, 
etc., to Directors (November 24, 1716), B. & D., 1717-20, 

A D., 1717-20 (March 18, 1718). The planter's name was Pieter Knil. 

(June 11, 1719). 

Ibid. (February 12, 1719). 

^ Ibid, (March 13, 1718). Among others, Lucas Beverhoudt had a vessel 
built in Boston for trade between the West Indies and Holland. 
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Danish West Indian as cn the Dutch and othejr islands, smug- 
gling early became a fine art, one of the approved ways to wealth 
and affluence and even to titles of nobility. 

The results uf this more liberfd polioj^ were soon reflected in 
increase of trade, especially with t!ie Dutch and with the English 
colonists on the mainland, who were adepts at wriggling through 
the meshes of eighteenth-century commercial regulations. The 
visiting Dutch traders, alwt^ys willing to sell their wares on 
credit, were eminently successful among tiie St. Thomas plant- 
ers. An era of extravagance ensued, which liie Company tried 
in vain to combat. PlanUition magnate® sent their children 
to the nortliern EngUsh colonics or to Europe for their schooling, 
and when they had acquired independent fortunes the plant- 
ers themselves retired to HcHand or Denmark to enjoy 
them. 

The conditions under which these distant colonies were 
settled and developed give their fiscal history peculiar interest, 
and likewise complicate it not a little. Besides the duties on 
imports and exports already referred to, the planters had to 
pay ceHain direct, and a considerable number of indireert, taxes. 
In order to encourage planters to come to St. Thomas and St. 
John, it had been necessary to promise them eight years of 
exemption from poll and land taxes. No one was free from 
militia duty, however, though a number sent proxies. The 
planters i)refcrred serving in the militia to supporting a con- 
siderable body of Danish troops.^® Of the latter alternative, 
there was little danger, for the Company had difficulty in keep- 
ing a full complement of men at the fort, and those employed 
were too frequently the riffraff of Copenhagen, who were often 
such inveterate iml>iber.s of kill-devil that they became worse 
than useless. “They are indeed so wretched,” wrote Governor 
Bredal in 1716, “ that they cannot be trusted any longer at their 
posts; they get so drunk tliat they fall off the walls where they 
stand on duty, some falling to their death, some so injuring 
themselves that they are unable for a long time to do their work. 
Others desert their posts in the hope of getting a chance to leave 

” See above, p. 69, for reference to Governor Adolph Eamit’s order. 

See above, p. 101, for Thormbhlen’s experience with the planters. 
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Closely associated with the Company’s fiscal policy, but less 
firmly under its control, was the matter of money. Part of the 
metal dug out of Spanish mines in America was diverted by 
Dutch and other interlopers into the channels of West Indian 
and European trade. Spanish merchants gladly parted with 
hard Spanish pieces-of-eight for negroes or provisions; their 
own skippers could not keep pace with the supply, and Span- 
ish planters were willing to pay good prices for those com- 
modities. The greater number of the coins that were in cir- 
cidation in the West Indies in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries bore on their face the titles of the king of Spain. 
Spanish milled dollars circulated freely in the trade of Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia with the West Indies long after 
the English colonies had gained their independence. 

Within each of the different groups of colonies, the money of 
the home state was supposed to circulate. Hence various kinds 
of coin crept into general use, to the confusion of commerce 
and the joy of the professional money-changer. 

St. Thomas suffered its most severe financial disturbance 
during the years of universal money stringency following the 
Peace of Utrecht. As early as 1715, the planters on St. Thomas 
were unable to pay their export and import dues in coin.^ Two 
years later, shortly after the Company’s treasurer, Christian 
Seeberg, had been accused of wholesale peculations by Governor 
Bredal, tlie latter reported that there was no money left on St. 
Thomas. “There is no trade with the Spaniards,” he wrote, 
“and the English have secured tlie little money that is left, so 
that the land is poorer than it has ever been. People who are 
rated as capitalists do not have enough money for the daily ex- 
penses their households. In order to pay our militia and 
others of our servants, our only resource lies in doing as is being 
done in Carolina and Canada: namely, to make use of paper 
bills with the Company’s seal in place of money. ...” 

The only other alternative, as the governor intimated in the 
same letter, would have been barter in sugar and cotton, hardly 
convenient substitutes for small change. To make legal seiz- 
ures for debts owed by planters, would merely have brought the 
» B. A D., 17H-17 (July «S, 1715). 
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Company slaves and furniture, which could not have been used 
in paying the Company’s employees.^^ 

The crises was thus tidc^J over by paper money issues, but 
not without inconvenience and loss. In 17^^ Governor Bredal 
issued an order requiring possessors of “false paper bills” to 
present them for signing within fourteen days, on pain of con- 
fiscation.'^ In 1724, in the soventh year of their use. Governor 
Frederick Motli and his councD took measures lor the with- 
drawal and confiscation of the old notes, which were scarcely 
recognizable any longer, and proceeded to tlie issue of new ones 
that were less easily raised. l*he governor and council de- 
cided to issue 2,000 bills of each of the following denominations: 
one, two, four, and eight reals.®‘ Counting eight reals to each 
picce-of-eight brings the sum thus issued to 3,750 pieces-of- 
<dghl, which was equivalent to the same number of rixdollars. 

Two years later a new issue worth 1,000 rdl. more replaced 
the above,® ^ but the planters began to demand twenty-five per 
cent, higher prices for their produce when paid in paper money. 
This caused the local officials to take measures for the redemp- 
tion of ttie bills by accepting them at their face value in pay- 
ment of debts to the Company. On March 21, 1727, Philip 
Gardelin, the factor at St. Thomas, requested the letirement 
and destruction of the pajjer money. His suggestion was ac- 
cepted, and after a decade of experience the Comj)any went 
back to a hard money footing.®^ The financial stringency that 
had prompted the expei iinent had disappeared. The Company 
had avoided the disaster that befell the French and Englisli 
companies of this period by refraining from issuing more paper 
money than it was able to absorb in the course of its business. 
Far more pennaiicnt as a medium of exchange were the so- 

Bredal to Directors (September 27, 1717). B, & D., 1717-20. 

Martfeidi MSS., Vol. 1, 1684-1744 (July 27, 1722). 

“8. P. for St. Th. (May 11, October 12, 1724); MartJeUt MSS., Vol. VI, 
1723-1739 (October 12, 1724). 

P./or St. Th. (October 12. 1724). 

Ibid. (July 30, 1726). 

Ibid. (March 21, 1727). The half-tone engravings of Danish and colonial 
coins planned for this volume have had to be omitted, as the Danish museum 
coin collections have been stored away until the close of the war. 
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called “Seeberg dollars.” The silver ware and plate of the de- 
faulting treasurer had been cut into convenient sizes and 
stamped, and some of the money thus created continued in 
circulation after the Danish West India and Guinea Company 
had passed out of existence. 

In spite of wars and panics, the Company had during the 
first third of the new century not only held St. Thomas, but had 
acquired and settled St. John. It had seen the rise of a class of 
capitalist planters, and had at the same time been able to pay 
its shareholders a twelve per cent, dividend in 1714 and salaries 
to the directors and chief participants for their service from 
1696 on.®^ In 1721 it had been able to pay an eight per cent, 
dividend, but no Solarium proportionaliter.*^ No further div- 
idends were declared until 1734, when the purchase of St. 
Croix made other arrangements necessary. 

With two little islands in its possession but both gradually 
decreasing in fertility, with a restlesws planter population which 
insisted most strenuously upon its rights, and with a trade that 
could scarcely supj)ly more than one or two ships a year with 
cargoes, it became evident to live Danish business men that a 
fresh start of some .sort would soon have to be made to prevent 
utter stagnation. The opportunity came when French interest 
in the affair of the Polish Succession suggested to French states- 
men that Danish neutrality and Danish money might be se- 
cured by offering to Denraark-Norway the all but abandoned 
island of St. Croix. The acquisition of this fertile island marks 
the beginning of a new era in Danish West Indian history, which 
it will be the purpose of the succeeding chapters to describe. 

Manager MS., 117 . 
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THE AOQriSITlON OP ST. CHOIX 

The acquisition Denmark ol* the island St. Croix in 
1733 may properly bt viewed in the nature of a windfall- This 
small but precious tropical f-uit fell iuto Denmark’s Ian during 
one of those capricious diplomafic storios whieh shook the 
chanceries of Europe from 1723 to 1733. During this decade 
an intriguing and ambitious Italian woman, Elizabeth Fimese, 
seated on the throne of Spain as the consort of tli^ incomi>etent 
Philip V, “was the pivot upon which the diplomacy of Europe 
turned.” Failing in her efforts to bring about a marrhige 
alliance between i‘’rance and Spain, Elizabetli through her 
minister, the Dutcli adventurer, Ripperd4, managed to effect 
an alliance with Austria in 1725 by which among other things 
Spain v»as to secure the restoration of Gibraltar and Minorca, 
and Austria was to receive Spanish support for her Ostend 
East India Company. This reversal of alliances, which brought 
together two of the chief opponents of the Spanish Succession 
war, threatened the jevival of the empire of Charles the Fifth. 
By way of restoring the “balance of power” and averting the 
dangerous consciiuences of such a combination, tlie represent- 
atives of France, England, and Prussia met at Herrenhausen 
where later in the same year they formed what became known 
as the League of Hanover. They were subsequently joined by 
Sweden, Denmark, and the United Provinces. 

It was the marriage of the young and weakly Louis XV to 
Maria Leszczynska, the daughter of Stanislas Leszczynski, 
ex-king of Poland, that had definitely terminated Elizabeth’s 
schemes for a French-Spanish alliance. The inopportune death 
of Augustus II of Poland on February 1, 1733, left France as the 
chief champion of the rights of Stanislas to the Polish throne. 
The question of the aged, peace-loving Cardinal Fleury, “Must 
we ruin the king to aid his father-in-law? ” was ignored. France 

[199] 
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consequently found herself in the difficult position of guarantor 
of a royal candidate who was opposed by the arms of Russia 
and Saxony, both of which states were actively backing the 
Saxon candidate, Augustus. 

Since Austria supported Russia and Saxony, Cardinal Fleury 
expected Sweden to attack her inveterate enemy, Russia, while 
he looked for Denmark, which controlled the entrance to the 
Baltic,, at least to remain neutral. This would permit the French 
fleet to enter the Baltic and thus come to the aid of Stanislas. 

The negotiations of France with Denmark were carried on by 
Count Plelo,^ who had been sent to Copenhagen in 1728, where 
he had become very popular because of his knowledge of Danish 
history and his acquaintance with northern literary and scien- 
tific men.*'* Plelo’s task was not an easy one, for only eight 
months before the death of the Polish king Denmark had con- 
cluded a treaty of friendship and alliance with Russia and 
Austria at Copenhagen, with a view towards securing a favor- 
able settlement of the vexing questions concerning Denmark’s 
relations with the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein. 

Under these conditions, the Danish court was obliged to move 
with circumspection. Austria must not be offended, for Holstein 
was within the Empire; France must not be turned away en- 
tirely, for there was no telling when French support might be- 
come very desirable for Denmark. The Danish king, Chris- 
tian VI, managed to draw out the negotiations until March 27, 
1734, when lie definitely refused the French offer of alliance; ® 
but meantime the island of St. Croix had been purchased from 
France for the Danish West India and Guinea Company. This 
enabled France to secure needed funds for carrying on her war 
in Poland, and the Danish company to gain a new and fertile 
island. 

The ten or twelve years following the collapse of the Missis- 
sippi and Soutli Sea companies were years when money went 

^ Louis Robert Ilypolitc de Brehan, Comte de Pldlo. 

* It was during P161o*s stay in Copenhagen that Ludwig (Louis) Hoiberg, 
Dcnmark-Norway's great dramatist and historian, was laying the foundations 
of a national drama in the Danish capital. 

* For conditions preceding the purchase of St. Croix, see L. Koch, Christian 
den SjeUes Hiatorie (Kjobenhavn, I88d), pp. 257 et aeq. 
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into hiding and was exceedingly difficult to coax out. A time 
when it was coiumon to resort to paper money to carry on the 
minimum of necessary trade was not favorable to the prosperity 
of commercial companies. Under the successors of Governor 
Bredal/ the Danish West India and Guinea Company, unable 
to pursue an aggressive commercial policy, gradually reliii- 
quished its monopoly in favor of pri\ ate traders and proceeded 
to collect as many as possible of iU outstanding debts. Even 
in the slave trade, its one remaining source of profit, headway 
was very difficult. A numbei or poor crops due to drought and 
other causes, left the planters vvith little surplus to invest in 
slaves. 

The East India Company toc> was practically at a s'andstiii. 
Its low estate was ascribed mainly to the Northern War and 
to the plague in Copenhagen in 1711. In the course of an in- 
vestigation Frederi^'k IV sent a letter under date of November 0, 
1726, to the investigating commission asking them to report 
upon the .advisability of uniting the two India companies.^ 
The commission was dissolved in 1728 without having achieved 
any tangible result.^* 

When Christian VI came to the throne in 1730, the prospects 
for the India companies began to improve. As crown prince, 
Christian had already shown a live interest in these ventures. 
In the East India Company he had held the presidency and on 
April 12, 1732, within two years after his accession, that com- 
pany was reorganized as “The Royal Chartered East Indian 
or Asiatic Company.” " The West India Company’s opportu- 
nity for rehabilitation came when the directors saw the chance 
to buy the island of St. Croix from France. 

In 1732, at the t i'Tie that Plelo’s negotiations with the Danish 

* Commander Otto J. Thambseu was governor for a few mootlis in 1724; 
Captain Frederick Moth, until 1727; and Henry Suhm, until 1733, when Philip 
Gardelin became governor (February 21). 

^ The committee consisted of August Friderich von John and Daniel Ben- 
jamin Weyse, with Andreas Hoyer as secretary. Hist, Sand, og Studier . . . 
H. Rdrdam, ed. (Kj5benhavn, 1878), 4 B. Ill, pp. 144 et seq, 

® E. Holm, Danmark-Norges Histone i Frederick IV*s sidste ti Regeringsaar, 
pp. 439 et seq. 

^ Kay Larsen, De dansk-osHndiske KoUmiers Historie, I, 73. 
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court were under way, the directorate of the West India Com- 
pany consisted of Ferdinand Anthon (Count of Laurwigen), 
councilors of state Severin Junge and Christian Berregaard, 
Hans J. Soelberg, and Gregorius Klauman. The chief partic- 
ipants were Frederick Seckman and the mayor of Copenhagen, 
Frederick Ilolmsted * When the president, Laurwigen, pre- 
sented his resignation to the shareholders on September 12, 

1732, the latter immediately began the search for another 
“high minister” and instructed councilor of justice Frederick 
L. Dose to sound “his High Excellency,” privy councilor 
Charles Adolph von Plessen in the matter.^ From September 
until the following April (1733), von Plessen kept his own 
(counsel, but he set to work informing himself on the state of 
the Company and the possibilities for its improvement. 

Von Plessen had conferred with Holmsted during the interval 
and had found that the Company was s(‘arcely able to pay 
interest on its debts, and the stockholders still less able to secure 
returns on the capital invested. He had “studied such pro- 
poKsals, ways, and means as could be suggested, not only to 
assist, re.scu(^ and support the Comi>an}% but also [such as 
w^ould help] to j)lacc it on a sounder basis.” 

(.^jinmerce to and from the West Indies, “especially in these 
times of general peace” was indeed according to Holmsted ’s 
admission entirely demoralized; St. Thomas bought its goods 
direct from other lands, while the Company w^as forced to pay 
the planters 4}-^ rdL per hundred pounds for their sugar, and 
from eleven to thirteen shillings a pound for their cotton, higher 
prices than the planters themselves could secure in Europe, 
especially for the sugar. 

These observations, which von Plessen and the directors 
communicated to the shareholders at their meeting on May 8, 

1733, led his High Excellency to the conclusion “that the lands 
of the Company are too small and its inhabitants too few and 
that the colonial administration is on too limited a scale and has 
not from the beginning been established upon a sufficiently 

* Manager MS., pp. 132 et seq. 

^ Comp. Prot., 1697-1734 (September 12, 1732). 

Ibid., (May 8, 1734), 
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well-ordered fooling or upon a plan properly suited to carry on 
commerce successfully with these lands.” The only way out 
that appeared to von Plcsscn lay in the possibility of the Com- 
pany’s securing the neighboring island of St. Croix, which was 
at the time in the possession of France. 

The suggestion thus skillfully presented by a man so distin- 
guished in rank anc^ presti.^c must have taken the assembled 
stockholders by surprise, for the> had retieived no dividends 
since 1721, and many of thetn had in fact aib aiK*ed to the Com- 
pany in 1723 loans amounting to thirty per cent, of thv;ir stock, 
and received in return the Con:j>any’s notes yielding six per 
<;ent. interest Tiie s(irl of cH^rifidence instilled into the minds 
of the Company’s “general court” as they listened to the 
courageous proposals of a high official who was willing to stake 
his reputation upon the success of his sidieme, must have been 
comparable to Mnit produced in a meeting of tlic board of di- 
rectors of a run-down railway in these days when a Hill or a 
Morgan offers to pull them out of the slough. 

When von Plessen appeared before the stockholders in May, 
1733, tlie entire plan as he presented it was knowm only to the 
king, who had given it bis approval, to Holmsted and himself 
and to “a couple of confidential friends whom Mr. Holmsted 
had employed,” and of course to Count Plelo. Although se- 
crecy was still enjoh'.ed, he was able to announce that Holin.sted 
had brought the negotiations to the point where the island 
(*ould be secured foi 164,000 “French crowns” {has?). This 
included the advantage of an “alliance or treaty” witli PVance, 
providing for “mutual obligation and neutrality in all cases, 
perpetual friendship in Anjerica regardless of the situation in 
Europe, and mutual defense and succor if need be against all 
who might attempt to disturb the American establishments, 
colonies, and commerce of these nations. . . Whether or 
not a treaty of alliance actually was contemplated in these 
preliminary negotiations is not entirely clear from the minutes 
of the Company. 

It was assumed by those who had begun the negotiations 
that the island w^as well worth buying. Von Plessen estimated 
» Comp. Prot, mi-nu (May 8, 1734) %9. 
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that the island when surveyed would be found to contain not 
fewer than 800 large plantations besides many smaller ones; 
that it would yield cacao, indigo, and coffee, as well as sugar 
and cotton; and that the land was of such a high quality that the 
plantations would be worth from 500 to 1,000 rdL from the 
beginning. He expressed the belief that there would be no lack 
of purchasers, and that the 164,000 rdL needed would come 
back within a few years. 

Granted that the shareholders were willing to concede the 
value of the island, the questions of next greatest importance 
were those which dealt with the readjustment of the Company’s 
internal affairs on the basis of the new conditions. How were 
the shares in the new investment to be distributed? What 
special privileges should purchasers of the new shares enjoy? 
How should the Company provide for the payment of the pur- 
chase price? To what extent should trade be free and on what 
branches of commerce should the Company hold the monopoly? 
At what price should th(^ old shares be estimated and how should 
holders of shares in the recently established refinery be treated? 

All of these questions were suggested by von Plessen at the 
general assembly held on May 8, and he sketched out tentative 
answers, but the shareholders were not ready as yet to express 
their opinions on eveiy one of them. They did however vote 
in favor of tlie purcl^ase, and made arrangements for securing 
voluntary subscriptions to stock, the preference to be given to 
holders of the old shares. 

On May 13 the various groups met once more in general as- 
sembly. During the five-day interval, a committee of share- 
holders had discussed the mooted points with the directors 
and the chief imrticipants,*^ and the following resolutions were 
j)resented, and received the approval of the assembly when it 
met on May 15. (1) The Company’s old shares, about eighty- 
four in number, with a par value of 1,000 rdl. each, were to be 

Councilors of Conference*’ Lars Benzon and Christian Beiregoard, and 
Councilors of State Phillip Julius Bomemann and Thomas Bartholin. 

Councilor of Confej^nce Severin Junge, Hans Jdrgen Soelberg, and Grego- 
rius Klauman. 

** Chancery director** Frederick Sechman and Frederick Holmsted. 
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reduced to 500 rdl, a share, by way of encouraging the buyers 
of shares in the Company and the refineiy; (£) the value of the 
shares in the sugar refinery was to be raised from 600 to 1,000 
rdl. each, and persons investing for the first time were to have 
the right to buy them; (J1) after June 11 the above sliares were 
to be combined into single shares the basis already resolved 
upon, and the profits fioni Company and refinery put into the 
common treasury; (1) the possessor of each old share was to 
advance 2,000 rdl, towards the ]mrclnise of the island, and to 
receive in returii two ulanlJ..tJons oi* St. Croix, each of them 

3.000 feet long and 2,000 feet wide; (5) the 2,000 rdl. was to 
constitute part of each full .?hare and bt* cciobined with the 

1.000 rdL in refinery, and 500 rdl. in Coiiipany, shares: (6) it 
was agreed that tlie stockholders should have the opportunity 
if they desired it of selling the plantations assigrx:! tc them 
before the Company began disposing of its plantations; (7) 
those failing to fall in line were given the chance to dispose of 
their refinery and Company shares within eight days on pain 
of confiscation ; (8) the outstanding debts were not to be inter- 
fered with; (9) the dividends on the sugar refinery and the old 
shares were fixed at seven per cent, beginning with June 11, 
1733, but from the 2,000 rdl, investment, each was to receive 
such returns as the tide of fortune might bring him; and finally 
(10) after the shares should all have been paid up, the Company 
pledged itself not to force any shareholder ‘to advance money 
to the Company against his will.^® 

Thus was the Danish West India and Guinea Company once 
more reorganized to meet the demands of a new time. Many 
things had happened since Governor Lorentz urged the directors 
to take up the activities laid down by Thormohlen and Arff, 
and counseled them to push with vigor the promising Guinea 
trade. While the reorganization of 1697 was made chiefly with 
a view towards the slave-trade, that of 1733-1734 looked rather 
in the direction of plantation development and of the monopoly 
in the business of refining and distributing sugar in Denmark- 
Norway. 

Comp. ProL, 1697-173U (May IS, 1733). Mariager MS. (pp. 140 et seq.) 
follows the minutes of the Company almost literally here. 
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The treaty with France, which was concluded at Copenhagen 
by Flelo and Holmsted June 15, 1783, and ratified by Louis 
XV just thirteen days later, provided for the purchase of St. 
Croix from the French by the Company but said nothing of any 
alliance with France.^® It arranged for the payment of 750,000 
livres in French coin, half to be paid in cash on the exchange 
of ratifications and the remainder in eighteen months. 

In their general assembly of August 8, the shareholders were 
officially notified by the directors of the consummation of the 
treaty, and they accepted the directors’ plans for raising the 
money. The time that was to be allowed to the holders of the 
old shares to participate in the new plan was extended, so that 
those within the city were allowed another fortnight, and those 
in tlie provinces, six weeks, to pay up the required sum. Holders 
of old shares were to be given six months’ time before they were 
to be required to give a final answer to the notification of the 
directors. Meantime the king, through privy councilor and 
director of finances Christian Louis von Plessen (brother of 
Charles Adolph), had offered to loan the Company such sums 
as might be necessary to complete the payments to France.^® 
The plans of the directors for taking over St. Croix from the 
French ‘‘general ” at Martinique, for having the island surveyed 
and laid out into “quarters” and plantations, and for giving 
four instead of two plantations to those investing 2,000 rdZ., 
were presented to the assembled shareholders, and accepted by 
them in their meeting of September 26, 1733.^® 

By way of assuring the reorganized Company a market for 
its West Indian cargoes, the king had issued an order on July 4, 
1733, providing that private refineries should be required there- 
after to buy their raw sugar from the Danish islands as long as 
that source of supply held out.^ This move in the C ompany’s 

For full text of treaty and pl4:inpomoir8, see HdvSt, 98 ef seq. 

” This amounted in Danish coin to 141,926 rd/., 52 st., according to Comp. 
Prof., m7-173Jt (September 26, 1733). 

“ Comp. Prot., 1697-1734 (August 8. 1733). 

“ Ibid. (September 26, 1733); Manager MS., p. 14.5. 

No one refinery was to be allowed to lower the price of sugar without con- 
sulting the others. This was evidently intended to protect the Company's 
refnery established in 1728. 
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favor was followed on December 11 by royal permission to 
arrange for the purchase of eitlier or both of the two privately 
owned refineries in Copenhagen, and for their incorporation 
into the Company. Within four years the Company’s monopoly 
of the refining business was practically complete, subject only 
to restrictions imposed by the king in the public interest. The 
quality of the sugar was to be maintained at as high a standard 
as hitherto, its j)rice ;\^as to remain at a reasonable ratio with 
the current pric<' of raw .sugar, aijd the Company was to be al- 
lowed to put up a brandy aii l liquor distillery i.i which syrup 
and sugar, and not grain, were to be used 

When the Company was ready to lake aclaal possession of 
Croix, the capital it liad at it** disposal wa.- as follows: 


73^ old (reduced) shares @ 500 rdJ 36,750 r<U 

1173^ sugar refinery shares ((?H, 000 “ 117,500 

147 St. Croix shares ^ 500 “ 73,500 


The available capitiil, which amounted to a total of 227,750 
rdL, represented nearly three times the amount invested in the 
Company before its reorganization was begun. The enthusiasm 
and practical business sense of Frederick Holmsted and Charles 
Adolph von Plessen had overcome the apathy of a considerable 
part of the Investing public. They had seen to it that the 
Company’s int(;rc.sts in Denmark w^ere properly safeguarded 
and coordinated with its interests in the West Indies. 

It is proper at this time to turn to the West Indies and to the 
circumstances connected with the occupation of St. Croix itself. 
While these weighty matters were being considered in Copen- 
hagen, St. John, w'hi(‘h had been settled only about fifteen years 
before,^^ was about to become the scene of the terrible slave in- 
surrection, the course of which has already been pointed oiit.^® 
For six awful months, while the directors were laboring to in- 
duce shy investors to place their funds in West India Company 

These were owned by the Weyse and Pelt families. 

Manager MS,, pp. 147 et seq. 

Ibid,, 160. 

See above, p. 128. 

" Chapter VUI. 
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stock, the planters of St. Thomas and St. John were struggling 
for their very existence. The part played by the French from 
Martinique, who learned of the sale of St. Croix before the 
Danes on St. Thomas received the information, and how they 
lielped to put down the rebellion, have likewise been discussed 
in the preceding pages. 

St. Croix had already had an eventful history. According to 
Bryan Edwards, the English historian of the West Indies, 
Dutch and English settlers occupied it in 1625.^ They appear 
to have been joined there by some French refugees from St. 
Christopher (St. Kitts). A civil war between the factions re- 
sulted in the expulsion of the Dutch and the French shortly 
before 1650. In August of that year, a Spanish expedition from 
Porto Rico drove off the English.^ The Spaniards had hardly 
established themselves there before de Poincy, the lieutenant- 
general of all the French islands in America, sent a force of 
about one hundred and sixty-six men from St. Christopher’s 
to oust the Spaniards. The effort succeeded, and the settlement 
of St. Croix by the French was begun by a group of three hun- 
dred colonists who were sent thither the following year.‘^ 

From 1651 to 1664, when the French West India Company 
wiis established under the initiative of Colbert, St. Croix was 
under the proprietorship of the Knights of Malta, who, how- 
ever, ruled it in the name of Louis XIV, In 1695, while Louis 
was defending himself against the English and the Dutch and 
their allies of the Augsburg League, the entire colony was 
moved to San Domingo,® From that date until the Danish pur- 
chase, it is referred to in maps and texts as an abandoned island. 

The Company’s servants on St. Thomas had for some time 
cast longing glances towards St. Croix, whose deserted hill- 
sides they could see faintly on the horizon from the slopes that 
rose to the northward from St. Thomas bay. In 1725, Governor 
Moth, in a letter to the directors, mentioned having heard a 

History of the British West Indies, 1, 184. 

^ Du Tertre, Bistoire dee Antilles, 1, 448 (quoted in J. Knox, op. cit, 27). 

^ Du Tertre, 1, 408-413, II, 32, 33, 37 (quoted in Mims, Colberfs West India 
Policy, 44). 

^ Keller, Colonigation, 498; J. Knox, op. cit., 39. 
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report that the English intended shortly to occupy the island.**® 
In the following year. Moth wrote that “Ste. Criids [St. Croix] 
still lies uninhabited. If said island belonged to the Danes, or 
could be secured by them, tlie Company would in time become 
powerful, and I assure [you] that there would be no dearth of 
inhabitants as soon as permission for its settlement should be 
granted. 

"*I have heard that sonic distinguished gentlemen in Denmark 
have offered 100,000 rJ!. for it, which sum it is (easily w'ortb, but 
I take the liberty to explain to the gentlemen [the directors] 
that in case Ste. Criids fell into ihe Imnds of private persons 
and was granted freedom [of tra*.! 1 by the king, then St. Thomas 
and St. Jolin would be ruined within three >ears; but on the 
father hand, if the Compaiiy could receive it, bet i lands [St. 
Thomas and St. Croix] would be the gainers.” 

Tins zealous stTvaiit of the Company lived to see his hopes 
realized, — he became, in fact, the first chief instrument for 
their realization, when the directors in their instructions dated 
November 16, 1733, named Frederick Moth as the first governor 



of St. Croix. The Company’s sliip Unity which bore these in- 
structions and other orders, did not arrive at St. Thomas until 
June 11, 1734, almost an entire year after the conclusion of 
the treaty. She ha<i been obliged to put in for repairs at a Nor- 
way port on her outward journey, which she had begun on 
December 3, 1733.'^''* 

No sooner had Captain Moth received his commission than he 

B, & D., (July 7, 1725). 

St. Thomas and St. John were always considered as a unit for adminbtra- 
tive purposes. 

Ibid, (March 6, 1726). 

Manager MS,, pp. 166 e/ eeq. 
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commenced preparations for taking over St. Croix. The negro 
rebellion on St. John had recently been brought under control 
through the cheerfully rendered assistance of the French; and 
to many planters who had suffered in consequence of the in- 
surrection, this new island offered the prospect of recouping 
their lost fortunes. A bark was presently sent off to Martinique 
to deliver to the general and intendant there a copy of the 
orders of Louis XV.*^ Because of the danger from hurricanes 
during the summer months, the French authorities suggested 
postponing the formal transfer until winter, but expressed their 
willingness to let the Danes begin actual occupation at once. 

On August 31 the Lutheran and Reformed ministers held 
services in their respective churches for the benefit of the 
pioneer band that was to leave on tlie following day. On the 
two barks and two smaller craft which sailed to St. Croix on 
this responsible mission, there were, besides Captain Motli and 
his party (which included several negroes loaned by St. Thomas 
planters), a number of men sent out on the Unity by Charles 
Adolph von Plessen to begin immediately the cultivation of the 
plantations allotted to that influential statesman. Thus did 
his High Excellency show his faith in the Company’s future by 
his own good works. 

On September 5, the little band had finished clearing a place 
near the Basin on the northern side of the island for the fort, 
whicli was to be called “Christiansweem,” and on the following 
day, when the cannon had been placed there, the minister who 
had accompanied the party preached a sermon, the royal flag 
was planted, and the king’s commission to the new governor was 
solemnly read as the cannon fired a salute.®® 

Four months later, after the French officials from Martinique 
had arrived, occurred the formal transfer from France to Den- 
mark. Captain Bonnoust®^ and his party arrived in the harbor 

Manager MS,t 157; GardeUn MSS. (June 2S, 1734). The bark, which 
sailed about June 23 was in charge of skipper Patrick Laughlin, and the busi- 
ness in the hands of a **Mr. Vass,*’ perhaps Emanuel Vass, a Jew, the only 
person of that name given in the St. Thomas census for 1733. 

** defense. 

Mariager MS., 158. 

^ ** Pierre Etaude Frangois Anihoine Preinley, Herre aj Bonnouet** Hdst, 125. 
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of tlie Basin of St. Croix on the morning of January 8. They 
saluted the Danish flag, which had been planted oil the point 
of land near the fort, with nine guns, which the Danes answered 
shot for shot. On the tenth, after Bonnoust had come ashore 
with a lieutenant of marine ^ and a not&ry public, the official 
ceremonies took pliice. A French ini abitant of St. Thomas, one 
Pierre Joseph Pannet.®® acted as interpreter About forty St. 
Croix inhabitants were designated by Moth to append their 
signatures to the actls of possession that we^'e drawn up.^ 
After exchange of full power, ajid the declaration of Gover?4or 
Moth that no Frencli inhabitant ^ were settled upon the island. 
Captain Bonnoust, by virtue of the authority vested in him by 
the Marquis de Champigny, *^ governor and lieuteiiant-gcn^ral of 
the French Windward Islands, placed Frederick Moth, as the 
legally designated governor, in full possession of the island in 
accordance with tlie terms of the treaty coneJuded at Copen- 
hagen on June 15, 1733. 

By way of symbolizing the authority thus officially conferred 
upon him. Governor Moth had Ids soldiers march to the fort 
under aims, and fire nine cannon shots as the Danish flag waved 
overhead. He then extinguished a lighted candle, fire was 
again lighted, plant.s and herbs were pulled out of the ground, 
branches were broken from the trees, the water in the brook was 
tasted, stofios w*ere Ujfown> — all the acts were performed which 
wxTe needed to indicate that free, full, and perjietual possession 
of the Lsland had been taken in the name of the Danish West 
India and Guinea Company under the authority of the Danish 
king.'*® 

Von Plessen and Ilcdmslcd hail reason to feel proud of their 

Marie Barth^lemy JBen ird. Hc^t, 126. 

^ Or Panel; the author of the Relation of the Si. John insurrection of 1733. 
See above, p. 169, (n. 37). 

^ Among the persons acting with Moth in various official capacities were 
Diderich von Ottingen, lieutenant on St. Croix, secretary Lorente Nissen, 
surgeon Cornelius Bddger, and militia captain William Chalville. Mariager 
MS., 159. 

**Eerre Jacques Charles Brockard, Bidder, Herre til Champignee, Nauvare, 
Poiney, Marquis de Ste. Marie*' H6st, 124. 

Mariager MS., 158; Heist, 124 et seq. 
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work. Louis XV expended all that St. Croix had brought him, 
and more, in a futile attempt to aid his father-indaw. Den- 
mark, on the other hand, thanks to the devoted labors of the 
above two men, received the title to a fertile island, which has 
remained in her possession almost without interruption to the 
present day. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE COMPANY UNDER THE ISVAV CHAPTER 

With the acnuisiiion of St. C-oix, the Danish West India and 
Guinea Company looked forward lit a revival in its business 
affairs. The pivslige and enthusiasm of von Plessen and Holiki- 
sted did much to r<aise the hoj)es ;>f the shareholders, but several 
years wen^ likely to elapse before tlie new colony could be ex- 
pected to yield an appreciable return. Not only was the ex- 
pense of the St. John slave uprising to be met., but measures had 
to be taken to [)revcnt the recurrence of such a catastrophe. 
St. Croix had to be survx^yed and a supply of new settlers .se- 
cured. 

The purchase of the new island, and the privileges giving the 
Company the right to establish a sugar refinery and distillery, 
prompted Christian VI to grant the reorganized company a new 
(duirter on February 5, 1 784, to take the place of the provisional 
charter of two years before.^ Besides retaining the three West 
Indian islands, the Company w^as given all rights to “Crab and 
other American ana African islands.” - If it so desired, it was 
to (‘oiitinuc in possession of Christiansf>org in Guinea, on pay- 
ment of the usual dues “to the king of Aquambu and the 
Cabuders of Orsu “ The [irivate sugar refiners of Copenhagen 
were forbidden to buy foreign sugars, and were either to agree 
with the Company as to the price or pay the current rate 
brought by St. Tiiomas sugar in the Amsterdam market, plus 
the cost of forwarding it to Denmark. Only in case of a shortage 
were the refineries to lie permitted to import sugar, and then 
they w^cre to pay 10 sk. duty for each hundred pounds.^ 

Under the terms of the new charter, the Company was given 

‘ The interim ” charter or octroi was issued on Febniaiy 1782. 

^ See Host, EJierretninger om Oen Sanct Thomas, pp.\l5et seq., for an abstract 
of the entire octroi. 
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a monopoly of trade with its islands, and exemption from the 
Sound and other duties/ though it was to pay two and one-half 
per cent, duty on goods imported into Copenhagen and only 
one per cent, on those exported from Copenhagen to foreign 
ports.® This was evidently intended to encourage foreign trade 
and thereby to bring more money into the state. The ships, 
moneys, or effects of the Company were not to be subject to 
seizure during war or peace.® 

The Company was authorized to try all cases arising within 
its jurisdiction, in a court consisting of three of its own share- 
holders. Appeals to the supreme court could be made only in 
cases involving life or honor. Judgments in disputes between 
the Company and the inhabitants of the islands might come 
up for review before a body composed of three shareholders, 
other than the above, and four judges of the supreme court.^ 
Wherever the charter failed to cover the situation, the Danish 
laws were to be (jonsidered applicable.® The appointments of 
Refonned iuid Lutheran ministers of the gospel were, like those 
of governors, to be confirmed by the king/ Toleration of be- 
lief continued to be granted, but only the two faiths above- 
mentioned were permitted to hold public worship.^® 

With respect to fiscal matters, some curious provisions were 
made. Interest was to be fixed at such rates as might be agreed 
upon between the Company and its creditors,^^ and “tenths” 
and “sixths ’’might be assessed or not as the Company desired. 
Evidently the Company did not propose that the claims made 
by the planters in 1715 should be revived. 

The executive authority in the colonies was to rest with the 

* “Compagniet» Varer tkvUe i Kjdbenham og Oraund vote frie for Told Coa~ 
tumiion, Aeeue og andre Paalag, og derttr SIdbe mrre frie for Laat- og Home- 
Penge, etc." Hltot, 117 (H 9). 

*1fl0. 

•f 1*. 

If 18. 

•If *8. 

•Ta 18 and 21. 

•» f 18. 

“ h 17. 

“If 88. 
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governor and his council, but in place of the former burgher 
council or court, there was authorized a lower or town court, 
and a higher court consisting of the governor and four members 
of the lower cuurt.^* The directors in their “orders and pro- 
visions’" of November Id, I7d4, issued a list of privileges to 
planters, in which the rights of the burgher council were speci- 
fied in detail. The first members were to be appointed by the 
governor, and tliereaiter one was to be retired every three years. 
Whenever a va^^ancy occurred, the platje was to be filled by the 
governor from a list of llu’ee planters subraiiter’ to him by the 
remaining inenil>ers of the council. 

The burgher couiunl was gi'^^ n the right of conlerring with 
the governor and his council whenever i* had any matters to 
propose conc'crning the common welfare. These matters were 
to be i)resented in writing, and might be forwarded to the di- 
rectors by the first ship, whetlier the governor in cc'uncil offered 
any reply or not. Although it might thus make its desires 
known to the authorities in the islands and in Copenliagen, the 
burgher council had no power of initiative except at the written 
order of the pri\^ council or the directors.^'* The directors were 
to find tliat once they had granted the right to advise, it would 
be exceedingly difficult to prevent the planters from becoming 
virtual legislators. 

The problem of se#^*uriiig planters for the three hundred planta- 
tions which it was proposed to lay out at St. Croix was one of 
first importance to the Company. The early attempts of the 
king and the leading stockholdeis to begin actual work on the 
pieces of ground allotted to them was an encouraging sign. A 
few English settlers who had moved to St. Croix before the 
Danes secured it, signified their willingness to pay for their land, 
and others from Barbados and the “upper islands” indicated 
their readiness to come if the conditions laid down were not 

>• If 88. 

14 Udlog of den Ordre og Anstalt, . . .** (November 16, 17S4), f 16. MaH- 

jddi MSS,, Voi. in. 

A number of the English were reported to have removed to Tortola and 
Spanishtown, after Moth’s arrival at St. Croix. Gardelin, etc., to Directors 
(December 28. 1734). Martjeldi MSS., Vol. VI. 
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too severe. They were quite opposed to paying the 40 rdl, an- 
nual land tax asked for by the directors, though the tax was not 
to be paid until the close of the seven year exemption period.'® 
Occasionally poor men who had only from three to half a dozen 
slaves applied for a chance to buy small tracts, but they were 
delayed by the instructions of the directors, who wished first 
to dispose of the two hundred and fifteen sugar plantations be- 
longing to the shareholders.'^ 

The penniless man, were he ever so hard-working, could hope 
for little in the West Indies, which deserved then perhaps more 
than at present the appellation of ""a rich man’s heaven and a 
poor man’s hell.” A number of families sent from Germany to 
St. Croix cost the Company more than they were worth. Ex- 
cept for three families that deserved to be called industrious, 
the men proved to be drunkards, and the women, dirty, lazy, 
and immoral. “We therefore do not wish to risk,” wrote the 
governor and council, “recommending the sending out of any 
additional families of that sort.” Tlie proposal to encourage 
refugee debtors to come to St. Croix was not favorably enter- 
tained by the local authorities, who, eager to secure sober, in- 
dustrious folk, suggested that they should not exceed twenty- 
four years of age, and that not fewer than one hundred be sent 
with each ship “if it is to do any good, inasmuch as half of them 
will no doubt die off.”'® 

As the surveying of sugar and cotton plantations neared its 
completion in the summer of 1735,^' work on the forts was 
pushed forward on all three islands. On St. John, where the 
Company had been taken severely to task by the planters for 
the inadequacy of the fort during tlie recent insurrection, a 
fort one hundred feet in length, furnished with bastions the 
guns of which could command Coral Bay, was in process of 

Udlog aj dm Ordre og Anslalt . . . (November 16, 1734.) Martfddi MSS, 
Vol. Ill; GardeliD, etc., to Directors, August 8, 1734, B. />., 173S-SJ^, 

Gardelin, etc., to Directors (August 8, 1734). Martfeldt MSS., Vol. VI. 

** Moth, etc., to Directors (July 21, 1737). Marlfeldt MSS., Vol. VI. 

Ilrid. (July 2.3, 1735). 

^'rhomas (Howes?), an Englishman from one of the neighboring 

islands, took charge of the work, being aided by a force of negroes from St. 
Thomas. 
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construction. In 1736 it represented an investment, according 
to the Company’s books, of 2,700 rdl It was tlie St. Thomas 
fort, however, in which the governor and council took especial 
pride. The increasingly sfrained relations between the English 
and the Spaniards, neither of whom looked with favor on Den- 
mark’s purchase of St. Croix, made stronger fortifications at St. 
Thomas seem imperative. “The fort is now ready, God be 
praised,” was the joyful announcement sent on to the directors 
in March, 1735, “and in such condition that the English them- 
selves who come here must confess that th^re is not a fort like 
it in all the upper islands.^^ It can nf>w be defended by a small 
force of 30 to 40 men." Christianswr^rn on 3i. Croix, located 
near the Basin on the north side of the islani, was not finished 
until about 1740. It was a faiily pretentious ' tructure, 200 
feet square. 

The plantations as surveyed were usually three tliousand feet 
long by two thousand feet wide. To prevent a depression in the 
real estate market, stockholders were forbidden to sell the ground 
allotted to them at less than 1,000 rdl. for a sugar plantation, and 
half that sum for a cotton plantation.-® But the tenns of sale 
seemed too high for many of the intending settlers. In March, 
1736, the government reported that in conformity with the 
demands of tlie intending English settlers, it had reduced the 
price of sugar planbitions from 1,000 to 500-600 rc?/., one-sixth 
to be paid each year, with interest at six per cent, on the unpaid 
balance. The cost of cotton plantations was similarly reduced, 
the price h(‘ing fixed at 20 to 40 rdl. for each million square feet, 
according to the suitability of the soil. Such slaves as were 
brought in by new planters were to be admitted free of duty. 
The years of exemiition were reduced from seven to three for 
settlers who cared to take advantage of these terms. 

The directors, moved by the plaints of their representatives 
Oher-Eilande appears to have referred to the Leeward Islands. 

Moth, etc., to Directors (September 1. 1737). MartfeUU MSS., Vol. VI. 

** Udtog af den ordre og Anstalt . . . (November 16, 1784), paragraphs 
and 13. Martfeldi MSS., Vol. III. 

^*Kop. A Extr., S. P. for St. Th., 1185-52 (March 46, 1786). Of the two 
hu ndred and fifteen plantations allotted to shareholders, eighty-seven had been 
assigned when the above resolutions were made. 
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in St. Thomas, who bewailed the decreasing ratio of whites, 
provided for a poll tax of one rixdollar for each full-grown slave, 
omitting the former tax on the white inhabitants. The attempt 
to secure a land tax of 40 rdl. for each plantation of 6,000,000 
square feet was given up, and the authorities contented them- 
selves with 12 

After its relinquishment of the slave-trade, the Company 
hoped to augment its revenues by means of its plantations, 
especially those that were being begun on St. Croix. During 
the nine years from 1726 to 1734, inclusive, the Company’s 
Sugar Plantation on St. Thomas had yielded a measurable 
profit for only five seasons, so that the average annual gain was 
just 1,335 rdL During the same period, the New Quarter 
Plantation went through four profitless seasons, in three of 
which it incurred an actual loss; yet its average gain was 1,011 
rdl?^ This profit wjis the estimated net result of an investment 
which was set down in the censiLs for 1735 at a total of 14,121 
rdL for the former plantation and 14,530 rdL for the latter.^^ 
The showing was admittedly meager, in view of the nearly two 
hundred negroes in the Company’s possession on St. Thomas, 
but these negroes were used for a variety of purposes besides 
planting. Thirty or forty were usually at work on the repara- 
tion of tlie fort; half a score made up the warehouse force, which 
was doubled when the ships came in; ten more were required 
by each of the Company’s ships when it lay in the harbor ready 
for its cargo; there were six carpenters, eight masons, four 
smiths, a water carrier, a tambour, and a provost; a skilled 
sugar boiler attended to the juice as it came from the mill; a 

Udtog af den Ordre og Anstali . . . (November 16, 1734). Martfeldt MSS., 
Vol. Ill; Land Liate for St Croix, 1742. 

NegoHe~Journaler for St Thonuu, 

” The 14,121 rdl. of the Sugar Plautation^ti capital was distributed as follows: 
slaves (25 men, 39 women, 46 children), 7,755 rdl.; beasts (2 horses, 4 mules, 
2 asses, 11 cattle), 366 rdl.; the plantation, with boiling house, warehouse, and 
manager's dwelling, 6,000 rdl. See above, pp. 130-133, for 1690-1704. 

The New Quarter plantation, valued at 14,530 rdl. included slaves (41 men, 
55 women, and 24 children), worth 9,305 rdl.; beasts (2 horses, 5 mules, 1 ass, 
5 cattle); and plantation with outfit, 4,800 rdl. NegoUe- Journal for St 
Thomas, 1735. 
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cooper made pipes and hogsheads from Carolina and New Eng- 
land hoops and staves; two trusted slaves ran the Company’s 
bark; a few old domestic negresses who refused to do any planta- 
tion work added their numbers to the Company’s quota; and a 
force of twenty or t}iirt3^ negroes furnished wood both for fuel 
and for ballast in the Company’s sl:»ps.^^ It was clear enough 
that, after deducting for women, children and Incapacitated 
slaves, the Company’s plantations were not likely to command 
the labor required to bring a maximum return. 

Despite the fact that tiie iT^come frcm tl;e Sugar Plantation 
fell, during the years from 1735 to 1745, to Jess than half of 
what it had been during tlie j;rc<!eding decade, the Company 
hung grimly to it through its entire coriiorate existen^'e, al- 
though in the last six years {1749 to 1754, Inclusivr) the planta- 
tion showed an annual deficit.^ With t he New Quarter planta- 
tion the Company" was more fortunate, for during the last 
eleven years — that is, up to the date of its sale in 1746 — it yielded 
an average annual return of 1,136 rdh 

It required no especial perspicacity to sec that Company 
ownership and operation of plantations were not likely to fulfill 
tlie expectations of the shareholders. Since the slave trade had 
been left to private initiative on tlie reorganization of the Com- 
pany in 1734, it became increasingly clear that the directors 
would have to look to the control of the Danish-Norwegian mar- 
ket for its profits. The first essential step in the direction of 
monopoly was taken when the Company in 1737 acquired con- 
trol of the two competing refineries owned by the Pelt and 
Weyse families.''*^* 

But other forms of competition had to be met before appreci- 
able profits could diverted into the Company’s treasury. As 
early as 1735, the king had trebled tlie duties on refined sugars, 
candies, loaf sugar and sirups.®* At about the same time : namely, 

Gardelin, etc., to Directors (August 8, 1734), B. & D., 1732--3Jtt, 

^ The average net return from the Sugar Plantation during the years 1735- 
1745, inclusive, was 489.9 rdl.; for the entire period of 1785-1754, it was only 
189.5 rdf. 

^ See above, pp. 20G, 207. 

The duties were raised from 5 to 15 sir. for each pound of sugar, and from 
5 to 15 m. for each 100 pounds sirup. Manager MS., p. 169. 
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on April 25, 1735, the king published a mandate allowing Danish 
subjects the right freely to trade with the Danish possessions 
in Guinea and in the West Indies, and the privilege of taking 
the colonial produce to foreign ports and to all Danish-Norwe- 
gian ports except Copenhagen.®^ Although the king’s magis- 
trates in Norway and in the Danish provinces had been particu- 
larly instructed to encourage trade in the sugar refined by the 
Company, they found it impossible to prevent the smuggling 
of foreign refined sugars, especially in Norway, where the fiords 
invited illicit trade. The Norwegian magistrates advised the 
abolition of the sugar duties,®® which were actually reduced to 
their former level. The Company, which seemed quite able 
to meet the domestic demand, found its Norwegian consign- 
ments of sugar perceptibly rising.®"^ 

The royal mandate of 1735 had not had the desired effect 
in stimulating trade; so in a mandate issued on June 18, 1743,®*’' 
private traders were allowed to sell their West Indian cargoes 
in Copenhagen as well as elsewhere. With those taking up this 
trade or signifying their intention of doing so, the Company 
entered into an arrangement on December 3, 1745, with the 
idea of preventing needless competition. The outsiders were 
to be allowed to send various East Indian and Chinese wares, 
and linens, as well as provisions and some “heAvy goods”; and 
these might be sent from Amsterdam and other places besides 
Copenhagen.®® 

But trade was by no means free, even to Danish subjects, 
who were to pay the usual five per cent, duty on incoming, and 
six per cent, on outgoing cargoes. They were allowed to com- 
plete a cargo in a foreign island, to be sure, but if they brought 
it into the harbor of a Danish colony, they would still be required 
to pay the six per cent, export duty. On goods sold by the 
Company in the West Indies for the private adventurers, a 
Manager MS., p. 1S8. The owners of ships taking part in this trade were 
to pay 2 rdl. for each ton (Laest), apparently whenever they received the passes 
and privileges necessary for each voyage. 

Their communications were dated April 25, 1740, and June 28, 1741. 
Mariager MS., pp. 172 et $eq. 

« Ibid., MS., p. l»l. 

*• IHd.y MS., pp. 175 et eeq. 
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commission of eight per cent, was charged, of which four went 
to the Company, and four to the West Indian officials.®^ Traders 
who thus disposed of their cargoes were required to secure their 
return cargoes from the Company’s West Indian warehouse; 
only if that was impossible were they allowed to supply their 
wants in the open market. 

Slaves brought from die Guinea coast by uon-Company 
skippers were to be sold at auction without delay, and return 
cargoes to be secured in the n*ode above-mentioned. The 
ships of the Company and of private traders t j have prefer- 

ence over those of foreigners in the getting of cargoes.^** 

Not yet satisfied with their t'^nns, some of the merchants, 
on April 4, 1746, proposed further modifications; they asked 
among other things for complete exclusion of foreigners from 
the trade. The aggressiveness of the private adventur^^rs finally 
prompted the directors to propose a jilan of cooperation which 
would virtually bring the energetic traders into the Company. 
The king, or at any rate that Board of Trade and Agriculture®** 
which acted for him, had lent so sympatlietic a hearing to tlie 
demands of the merchants that the directors, in a communica- 
tion dated October .S, 1746, actually suggested that the king 
follow th« example of the monarclis of France and England, 
and take over the colonies himself. It was curious enough that 
the first proposal for the discontinuance of the Company should 
come from its own directorate. The alternative suggestion 
made by the dirottors in the same communication was the one 
actually followed. 

The “Plan and Convention of Union,” which provided for 
pooling the interests shareholders in the Company with those 
of private traders, was published February 6 , 1747. So far as 
Denmark was concerned, the plan succeeded brilliantly. In 
the general assembly of the Company, held on March 4, the 

^ Manager MS,, p. 178. The governor and bookkeeper were each to receive 
one, and the merchant or factor, two per cent. 

“ Manager MS., pp. 180 et seq. 

“ General-Landeta-diconomi-og-KommercekoUegiet (1735-1768) continued the 
commercial functions of the Board of Police and Trade (Politi-og-Kommeree- 
koUegiei, 1708-1731) and commanded the services of some of the most dis- 
tinguished men of the state. 
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directors were able to announce that the number of shares in 
the Company’s “circulating fund,” as the new capital stock 
was called, had been increased from three hundred and sixty- 
eight to one thousand, and those in the sugar refinery from 
one hundred and seventeen to two hundred and fifty, — all 
within the space of a few days. On March 27 an edict was 
published abrogating all private trade with the colonies and on 
April 12, 1747, the old and new shareholders of the Company 
met to set the new scheme in operation. This reorganization 
had increased the resources of the Company by 316,000 rdl,, 
and those of the refinery by 66,500 rdL^ or more than one 
hundred fifty per cent.^° 

Results so higlily pleasing to the stockholders of the corpora- 
tion were likely to be viewed in a different light by colonists 
who felt that this was simply another scheme to promote the 
interests of the Comf)any at their expense. The center of co- 
lonial opposition was naturally to be found in the recently 
•acquired and nearly virgin Island of St. Croix, where plantation 
industry had made rapid progress and where in 1741 were to 
be found about three hundred Englishmen who were none too 
amenable to Dani.sh law or Company regulations. 

A brief survey of the rise of the planting industry on St. Croix 
will reveal those evidences of economic strength that made the 
enlargement of the Company’s capital appear feasible in 1746- 
1747. The first census on St. Croix was taken in 1742, on the 
expiration of the seven year exemption period. In that year 
two hundred sixty-four plantations were recorded on the books 
with the names of the owners, and at least two hundred forty 
of these were surveyed. Although the normal size of a planta- 
tion on St. Croix was two thousand feet in width and three thou- 
sand feet in length, making 6,000,000 square feet, the average 
size of St. Croix plantations in 1742 W4is slightly less than 
5,000,000 square fect.'*^ Only one hundred twenty of the entire 
number were listed as “sugar plantations,” while one hundred 

Comp. Prol., mi-5k (April 12, 1747). 

H. J. 0. Stoud, letter to C. A. von Plessen, January 11, 1741 {Kirkchisl. 
iSand., 4 R. 2 B., p. 56). 

** The average area was 4,913,100 square feet. 
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twenty-two were set down as “cotton plantations/’ Over one 
thousand nine hundred slaves/^ Iai‘ge and small, were credited to 
the island. 

What the nature of Danish West Indian society was during 
these years of struggle between England and Spain for domina- 
tion in the Caribbean Sea, is disclosed but ineagerly in tlie 
Company’s records. This paucity of information is in part 
atoned for by two letters; one written in 173b by Soren Som- 
mer, who appears to have been sent out from Denmark to serve 
as a manager on one of von PlciL>scn’s plantations, the other by 
a Lutheran min is ter, H. J. O. Stoud, who came to the islands 
late in 1740- 

Sommer was a man ot mediocre attainmeixts, but appa^'ently 
an honest observer. In a letter written at St. Thomas 
shortly after his arrival he comments upon the Iilgh prices 
of cattle, poultry, provisions, and especially of linens.'*® T!ic 
prices on St. Croix are higher than on St. Thomas, he explains, 
because goods must all come vid St. Thomas. He finds decent 
people rather scarce, and seems surprised that “white women 
are not expected to do anything here exct^pl drink tea and 
coffee, eat, make calls, play cards, and at times sew a little.” 
Nearly all the women would consider it quite beneath their 
dignity to go into the kitchen even to supervise it. The men 
are as leisurely as the ^omen, but take their comfort in the bil- 
liard houses, and, he might have added, in the taverns, in 
which enormous (piantities of intoxicants were consumed, and 
which the governors found to be ctmstant sources of disorder. 

" One thousand, five hundred fifty-nine “ capable ” slaves, thirty-one defect- 
ives or ** manquerons,” and thiec hundred sixteen children. 

** Sdren Sommer's letter to parents, d. St. Thomas, .\pril 29, 1738. Ny. Kgl. 
Sami, 764. 

^ Among the prices quoted by Sommer arc tlie following: a bull, 60 to 70 rd/,; 
a cow, 30 rdl.; a sheep or goat, 4 rdl.; a goose, 1 rdf.; a turkey gobbler, 1 rdf., 

3 771.; flour per bbl., 6-8 rdf.; salt meat, 9-12; beer, 8-10; Bourdeaux red wine, 
per hhd., 30 rdf.; Provencal wine, 20 rdf.; Madeira wine, per pipe, 60-100 rdf.; 
3 marks was the charge for a very ordinary meal, while 1 rdf. was the usual 
charge per day. Linen selling in Denmark at 3 m. could bring 1-2 $ldl, in St. 
Thomas. It must be remembered that prices were affected by England's being 
at war with Spain at this time. 
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Few if any of the Lutheran ministers who took up the arduous 
duties of caring for the spiritual needs of this motley and tur- 
bulent population left a deeper impression upon the communi- 
ties which they served than Hans Jacob Ottesen Stoud.^ During 
his nine years of service (1740-1749) he managed to buy three 
cotton plantations/^ with which he was able to augment a very 
slender salary.^ What was equally out of the ordinary for a 
minister was his election to a place on the privy council (of St. 
Croix?) where he was particularly concerned with matters 
appertaining to religion and education. 

Stbud’s interest in his surroundings began with his arrival. 
In a letter to Charles Adolph von Plessen early in 1741, he ex- 
presses himself with great freedom on local conditions, especially 
in St. Croix. He divided his time between his congregations 
on St. Croix and St. Thomas, spending four weeks alternately 
at each place.^® He pays his compliments to the population, 
which, he finds, has little respect for the laws of God or man. 
Concerning the three hundred or so of Englishmen on St, Croix, 
he says that “ they must rather be looked upon as traitors and 
rebels than subjects and inhabitants of this country; for they 
have during my stay caused such tumult by threatening to 
leave the land in order to fight for their king against the Span- 
iards,*® that we should not have dared to remain here without 
securing help from St. Thomas. They dare, indeed, to threaten 
the lives of us Danes if they cannot get what they want, for 
they know that we are but a handful, sixty persons in all, as 
compared to their great powder. ...” 

Like Sommer, lie notes the high prices of provisions, and sug- 
gests encouraging Norwegian ships to sail to the Danish islands, 

^ For a brief sketch of his life, see H. F. Rordam, ** Kirkelige Forhoide paa 
St. Croix 1741 ” {Kirkehist. Sami., 4 R. 8 B., pp. 67 et neq.). 

They contained 6, 3. and V/i million sq. ft., respectively. In the census 
for 1743, he is taxed for 13 working slaves, and is credited with three who are 
under age. 

^His salary at first was 220 rdl. Rfirdam, ** Kirkelige Forhoide,” 

p. 61. 

^ During his stay at St. Thomas, he usually gave one Sunday of each month 
to St. John. 

The “War of Jenkins' Ear” began in 1739. 
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for they could bring lumber as well as provisions/^^ He finds sick 
people sleeping in the same room with well people, and dying 
from want of proper food. 

“You high lords!*' he exclaims in indignation, “I heard much 
whining and complaining while at home because of the small 
profit which tliis land yields, but may God have mercy upon 
you and save tliis country and us all from ciu^e and disaster 
because of the many souls who have so innocently lost their 
lives in such a fashion/' 

As a result of Stoud’s vigorous representations oi local needs, 
ground for a hospital was actually bought on St. Thomas in 
1743. The present hospital on tliat island, which stands on the 
site then selected, thus owes its origin to Cloud’s energetic 
measures. In his busy life and despite the lack of text-books, 
Stoud even found lime to instruct a half hundred blacks in the 
art of reading and in the rudiments of religion. The Moravians 
had indeed begun their self-sacrificing labors nearly a decade 
before, but. this appears to have been the first instance where a 
Dani.sh I^utheran minister has done missionary work among the 
negroes on a measurable scale. Systematic missionary work 
with the blacks was not begun until the close of the Company’s 
career. 

While Stoud was no doubt largely right in looking on St. 
Croix in tluise early years as “very poor,” especially from the 
viewpoint of the men v»^ho had to work on a meager wage, 
people with caj>ilal c'^uld, if they were enterprising and if 
fortune smile<l on them, rise very rapidly. During the interval 
from 1742 to 1745 the number of plantations on St. Croix re- 
mained practically stationary, for little idle land was left, but 
the number of slaves increased from nineteen hundred and 
six to twenty-eight liundred and seventy-eight, a gain of fifty- 
one per cent, in three years. The outbreak of war between 
“In these times candles cost 2 marks the pound; butter. 24 ik,; 1 hen. 24 sk., 
at least; 1 pot of beer. 24 ak., 1 pot of wine. 2 to 3 m.; 1 bbl. salt meat. 10 rdl. 
and poor at that; 1 lamb. 2 to 3 rdl.; an egg. 2 ak.; a cow, 40 to 50 rdl.; a horse 
100 to 150 rdl. I am not mentioning furniture and clothes and other things 
equally necessary which are all fearfully expensive, in fact are not procurable 
most of the time.** 

Kirkekial. Sand., 4 R. 2 B., p. 58. 
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Prance and England had led Governor Schweder and his 
council to remit the duties on slaves imported into St. Croix, 
and thus encourage planters to move thither from the dis- 
turbed area.^* For St. Thomas, on the other hand, the en- 
tire period from about 1725 up to the Company’s reorgani- 
zation in 1747 was one of decline, if the slave population be a 
reliable index. 

Among the early settlers of St. Croix was a Dutchman from 
St. Eustatius by the name of Peter Heiliger.**^ The possessions 
of this man and those of others of the same name, as recorded in 
the census lists, may be taken fairly to represent the condition of 
the prosperous planter during the last decade and a half of the 
Company’s life. In 1742 four members of the Heiliger tribe 
held five cotton and four sugar plantations totalling fifty million 
square feet in area, and commanding the labors of ninety-five 
slaves. Three years later the family plantations had increased 
by nearly sixteen million square feet, and the famUy store of 
slaves by forty-four.*’^ Peter Heiliger had boasted to the gov- 
ernor that he did not expect to retire from planting until he and 
his brothers had amassed four hundred slaves.^® Although this 
increase suggests a fairly healthy state of affairs among an 
arbitrarily selected group of planters, it was scarcely as large 
as the rate of increase for the entire island. 

The prices of sugar and cotton were naturally facts of the most 
vital concern to the life of the West Indian planter, to whom it 
must often have appeared that the chief business of the Com- 
pany was to see how far below the current West Indian price it 
could force the planter to sell his goods. During the depression 
following the Peace of Utrecht the price of sugar at St. Thomas 
had gradually declined from 5 tdl. per hundred pounds until 
finally it reached its lowest point in 1739, when it brought but 

SecretrRaadeta Breve . . . 1739-^7 (Martjddl MSS., Vol. VI). 

Or Heyliger. He had been governor of St. Eustatius, and had apparently 
moved to St. Thomas with his slaves on the outbreak of the war between France 
and England. See letter of Governor and Council to Directors, January 31, 
1744 (MaHfeldi MSS., Vol. VI). 

Land Lister for St. Croix. These census lists are the sources for the 
statistical information in this chapter except where otherwise specified. 

•• Martfeldt MSS., vol. VI, pp. 123 et seq. 
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3 to fdl- The cotton market was slightly better, for whereas 
cotton brought 13 to 14 sk. per pound in 1716, it commanded a 
price of 14 to 14>^ sk. in 173P.^^ In 1741, not long after John 
Heiliger and his brother had come over from St. Eustatius, the 
price of sugar had risen to 4-4j4 ra'L per hundred pounds. To 
what extent, if any, this increase was due to the outbreak of a 
war in Europe which involved both England and France, it is 
diflScult to say. 

The increased prices secured by plant<!rs for their sugar were 
no doubt a chief ciiuse in bringliig about the increase in the slave 
population already noted 

Other influences were at woi k which tended to diaw^ the 
attention of Danish statesmen tc; the necessity of prov:d*ng a 
new set of navigation law^s for West Indian trade, or, indeed, of 
entirely reorganizing the Company. By w^aging war against 
Spain over the matter of “Jenkins’ Ear,” England had lost her 
chance of (*urrying on legally that trade with Spain w^hich had 
been secured to tlie South Sea Company by the Asiento of 1713. 
With the opening of the War of the Austrian Succession, when 
it appeared inevitable that England would be drawn into the 
war agiiinst France, Danish statesmen began to incline toward 
the latter slate. By a treaty made in 1739, Enghind had secured 
from Denmark the jironiise of six thousand DanisJi troops to be 
firovided under cerlair contingencies, but w^tien it appeared that 
lliese troops were desired rather to help England hold Hanover 
than to assist Maria Theresa of Austria in her struggle with 
Frederick II of Prussia, the Danish ministers,*^ who were anxious 
to keep out of tin* (*omplicalions, decided to cultivate the 
friendship of his most Christian Majesty. On March 15, 1742, 
the very day follow ; Tig the expiration of the treaty witli Eng- 
land, a treaty of friendshij) was concluded with France.®® 

These events in Europe had their significance for the Danish 
Udiog af Sekrcle-Haads VroiokoUcr. 1710-30; Udtog af . . . Breve iU three- 
iionen, 1730-J^7. Martjeldt MSS., Vol. VL Sec also Appendix K, 

“ Berckentin and Schulin. 

^ E. Holm, Den dansk^rwrske Slats Stilling under Krigene i Europa 171^^2 
{Kjobenhaen. 1891), p. 55. This treaty marks the beginning of a policy of 
friendship with France which continued for twenty-three years, and was sup- 
ported first by Schulin and later by J. H. E. Bemstorff. Ibid., p. 60. 
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West India and Guinea Company and its islands. The mandate 
of June 18, 1743, gave to private traders an opportunity to carry 
on with the Spanish islands an illicit trade which would be quite 
beneath the Company’s dignity to enjoy. On July 25, 1742, 
there went out from San Ildefonso a royal order signed by the 
Spanish king’s minister, Campillo, requesting that the Porto 
Rico government should cease disturbing the Danes in their 
possession of St. Croix and St. Thomas, and should permit them 
to buy — ^for cash — such Porto Rico wares as they might desire.®® 
But the matter of the restitution of the slaves escaped to Porto 
Rico from St. Thomas was not clearly provided for and it re- 
mained tlie chief stumbling block in the relations between the 
Danes and the Spaniards.®* A similar order was issued on 
May 12, 1745, with equally meager results. When in 1746 a 
canoe containing eight slaves belonging to Governor Colomo’s ®^ 
secretary, Manuel de Pando, landed on the west end of St. 
Thomas, the Danish authorities acted with alacrity to prevent 
the slaves from returning. Could the tide of fugitive slaves have 
been induced to turn towards St. Thomas rather than from it, 
Spain might have made a more serious effort to effect a settle- 
ment through diplomacy.®® But the Spanish authorities prob- 
ably knew that the Danes gained more from forbidden trade 
tlian they lost from escaped negroes. 

In concluding the treaty with Louis XV in 1742, Christian VI 
had had his eye on conditions in northern Europe rather than 
on those in the distant tropics. Governor Schweder and his 
council, in one of their first letters to the directors®^ after the 

Vest, Dir. K. B., 17^8-54. This communication, which is of course only a 
copy, and is uncertified, was addressed to Matthias Abadia, then governor of 
Porto Rico. 

Mariager MS., p. 198. 

Juan Joseph Colomo succeeded Abadia as governor about 1745. 

^ The accumulated claims of the Company against *‘the Spanish Nation in 
America" were estimated in 1745 at 335,911 rdl. This included 104,443 rdl. 
for two ships lost in Honduras Bay in 1710; 81,467 rdl. for negroes stolen in 
1702; 150,000 rdl. for three hundred negroes escaped from St. Thomas and St. 
Croix, not to mention inhabitants* ships that had been seized and confiscated. 
Vest. Dir. K. B., 17SS-54 (May 11. 1745). 

** Udiog af . . . Brew HI Directionen., 1739-J^7 (July 3, 1744). Martfeldt 
MSS., Vol. VI. 
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resignation of Governor Frederick Moth, called attention to the 
absence of any Danish-English treaties among the documents 
recently received from home, for ‘"these are the ones of which 
we can make the best use, inasmuch as it i;t the English alone 
who have molested us of late. . . Later in the same year 
(1744) an English pri'^ateer, one Dromgool,*' entered St. 
Thomas harbor one night and seized and made off with a French 
sloop or small bark.®® A Spaniard®® who had secured 'Danish 
passports and had l>e< ome a naturalized Danish citizen, was 
seized by an English privateer .-nJ brought to Antigua, although 
the Danish authorities at St. Thomas insisted that he w^as 
carrying non-contraband goods. I'hc Ancigua admiralty court 
actually made plans for sending a coirmiissiuii to St. Thomas in 
order to investigate the Spaniard’s status. Agar isl such an 
infringement of its sovereignty tlie Si. Thomas go.ernment 
naturally protested.®^ 

These examples will serve to illustrate the unstable conditions 
again obtaining in the West Indies as the result of a European 
war. If the. Company wished to be in a jmsition to share some 
of those advantages which enterprising skippers had shown 
them.selves able to secure, it clearly needed to augment and 
revitalize its resources,®® 

Von Plessen, wdio had as.sumed the pre.sidency of the Com- 
pany in 17^i5, remained in its service until 1749, and in March, 
1750, his place w^as taken by Adam Gottlob Moltke. During 
these years von l^lessen had upheld the interests of the Com- 
pany against many kinds of opposition, from that of the enter- 
prising ship-owner Bjc»rn to that advanced by as experienced a 
skipper as J. N. Holst, who in a communication to the king not 
only delivered a sc^T^hing arraignment of the Company’s admin- 
istration but voIuntt*ered his opinions on matters of justice and 
religion as well as commerce and colonial administration.®® 
Martfeldt MSS., Vol. VI, September 25, 1744. 

“Don Francisco Hinestroca Martinez.” See ibid. (April 28, 1745). 

Udlog a/ . . . Breve til Directimum, 17Sy-Ji7 (April 28, 1745). 

One of the constant difficulties was with soldiers and marines, who were 
likely either to fall victims to the fever or to desert to a foreign ship for the sake 
of the higher wages offered. See ibid. (July S, 1744). Martfeldt MSS., Vol. VI. 

** “It is a well-known fact that all monopolies are injurious to a country in 
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Administrative diiSiculties in the islands added to the cares of 
the directors. Christian Schweder, a lieutenant of artillery in 
Copenhagen, was selected in 1743 to take the place of Moth, 
whose stewardship was not giving satisfaction.^® Besides these 
disorders within, the Company had suffered serious losses in 
ships. During twelve years (1735-1746, inclusive) five of its 
ships, two of them with full West Indian cargoes and their entire 
crews, were completely lost.^^ 

With the adoption of the plan of union between the Company 
and its active commercial rivals, the opposition in Denmark was 
for the time being silenced. The i)osition of distinguished 
leaders like von Plessen was strengthened by the fact that sev- 
eral of them had become actively engaged in the planting busi- 
ness on St. Croix; they had retained and developed plantations 
secured as a bonus with each share of a specified size. So the 
situation was not so very different from that in the English 
sugar colonies where it was said in 1760 that “Many Gentlemen 
of the Went Indies have seats in the British House of Com- 
mons.” The Danish West India planters did not lack ad- 
vocates in Danish government circles,^® although they were 
certainly not “represented” there in any modern sense. 

The royal edict clinching the reorganized Company’s monop- 
oly of the trade with the West Indies was issued in March, 1747, 
and the news reached the West Indies during the summer. 
When the inhabitants learned that the king had forbidden that 

the highest degree, likewise all monopolistic companies except the Asiatic com- 
panies. . . On what basis Holst arnved at this interesting conclusion is 
not clear; apparently he was expressing a generally accepted current opinion. 
ThotUthe SavU., No. 515 (September 11, 1746). Roy. Libr. For Bjorn, see 
£. Holm, Danmark og Norges Historie, HI B., p. 236. 

Comp. Prot., (April 8, 1744). Schweder’s health broke down 

before he had been in office many months, and he was succeeded by Christian 
Suhm. 

Mariager MS., pp. 205 et seq. For earlier losses, see al>ove, p. 152. 

Remarks on the Letter Address'd to Two Great Men (London, 1760), quoted 
in Beer, British Colonial Policy, 1754-05, p. 136. 

Among the Danish owmers of St. Croix plantations in 1745 were the king 
(four cultivated plantations), C. A. von Plessen (six plantations), and **Com- 
niandeur'* Captain Lo venom (.six). The other original grantees had apparently 
sold their West Indian holdings. 
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trade by private ship-owners which had been permitted by tl?e 
edict of April 25, 1735 and subsequent mandates, they became 
well-nigh desperate. A third of a century had passed since the 
last delegation had been sent by Danish West Indian planters 
to presei\t their case before the high and mighty lords of trade 
in Copenhagen. The projected restriction of their freedom to 
trade and to dispose of their produce seemed tc strike at tlie 
very roots of their hard-ea^n-^J prosperity. 

Schweder’s successor, Governor Christian Suhm> and his 
council were alarmed at the opposition raffed by the king's 
edict, and expressed their fears fr>r the ruin of the islands ancl 
tlie Company’s trade.^^ All sorts of tlir::;ats of reprisals against 
Ihe Company were in the air,— flight, boycott, hoarding of the 
sugar on hand and in prospect, to prevent the Company's ships 
from securing cargoes, — “for they insist absolutely on being 
masters over their own property,” wrote Sulim, “and on enjoy- 
ing the same sort of liberties as the French and English subj<;cts 
have. . . The report that the Danish planters were known 
in neighboring islands as “the Company’s negroes” would, 
they feared, frighten off planters who might desire to move to 
the Danish islands.’^ 

The thing most feared by the planters as a result of tlie new 
navigation laws was that the ships from New York and New 
England would cease entirely to come to the Danish islands. 
Not only did the vesw^els from New York, Providence and Boston 
bring jirovisions (flour, dried codfish, etc.), but such plantation 
requisites as hoops, barrel staves and bottoms, planks, shingles, 

’*Suhm and count^il to Directors (February 3, 1748). Martjeldt MSS., 
Vol. VI, pp. 76 et 8eq. 

To the Company’s complaint that the price of cotton and sugar had been 
set at too high a fig ^e. Governor Suhm replied that formerly, when sugar 
brought only 4}^ rdl. per 100 lbs. and brought a net revenue of only 2}^ rdl. 
per 100 lbs. in Holland, the planters were able to secure a good slave for 100-150 
rdl., while now they must pay 200-300 rdl. at auction. During the same period, 
the cost of mules had risen from 30-50 to 80-100 rdl. or more; a good horse 
from 30-50 to 200-300 rdl.; staves, from 12-16 to 35-50 rdl. per 1,000; English 
hhd, hoops, from 1^18 to 40-60 rdl. per 1,000; planks, from 16-20 to 35-40 
per 1,000 feet; shingles, from 3 rdl. to 6-7 rdl. and from 18-20 to 30 rdl., accord- 
ing to size. All of these ** are things belonging to a plantation/’ Marifddl MSS., 
Vol. VI, pp. 76 et seq. 
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and horses,^® for many of the mills which crushed out the cane- 
juice were run by horse or mule power. These North American 
skippers naturally insisted on being allowed to secure sugar and 
molasses cargoes in return for their lumber and provisions, and 
were prepared to pay good prices for them. The prospect of 
having so important a competitor legislated out of the West 
Indian field alarmed the planters deeply. 

The chief instrument by which the planters made known 
their grievances was the burgher council which usually con- 
sisted of four to seven members who met with the governor and 
privy council to consider matters of general interest. They kept 
a copy of the records of these joint meetings, and not infre- 
quently did they meet by themselves to consider ways and 
means. 

The directors, who had scarcely realized what a disturbance 
their distant colonists could raise, made haste to stem the tide 
of disaffection. The planters promptly sent two of the leading 
members of the burgher council to Copenhagen. One of them 
was a planter of unusual shrewdness named John William 
Schopen.^^ The directors responded to the planters" grievances 
with reasonable promptness. They made some concessions on 
July 24, 1748, but these proved inadequate, so on August 27, 
1749, they met once more in their general assembly to consider 
some mode of solution. They insisted on the Company’s prior 
right to buy the products of the islands at such price as the local 
market and that of the French and English islands justified. 
This price was to be fixed at least once a year, or as often as the 
Company’s ships came for cargoes, by “the Government’’ and 
the burgher council, meeting jointly.^® Although tlie burgher 

" Kop. & Extr., S, P.for SL Th,, 1735-62 (November 12, 1748). 

See above, p. 185. In 1748 the following planters held seats in the burgher 
council: P. J. Pannet, A. Lerke, Jean Malleville, H. Specht, Pieter de Windt, 
Johannes von Bewerhoudt Glaudison, and Johannes de Windt. Cf. Kop, 
Extr,, S, P,for St. Th., 1735-62 (November 12, 1748). The records of their 
proceedings, being non«official, are not to be found among the Company's ar- 
chives in Copenhagen, at any rate not at the State Archives. 

Mariager MS., p. 196; HtSst, Eftfrretninger om Oen Sanet Thomas, p. 1S9. 

^^Comp, Prot., 17^1-54, Oeneral-Forsamiing"* of August 27, 1749. Cf. 
Mariager MS., p. 196. 
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council was usually the larger body, and the majority vote was 
to decide the market price, a sufficient number of the burgher 
council member®' usually withdrew in order to make the number 
in each council even when tliey convened to fix the prices. 

As a further concession the Company permitted the purchase 
of ‘^provisions and other things necessary for plantation cul- 
tivation from New York and other plac;^s in New England’* for 
plantation products, but specified tliat all other trade with 
foreign lands niust be carried c»ii through Copenhagen alone. 
To this tlie privy and burghf r counril/ meeting m joint session 
objected tliat desired quality of certain necessaries, such 
as Irisli beef, butter^ camiles, ^ugar kettle?: foi the plantations, 
sugar-mill repairs, lioes, sugar -hatchets, a/:d axes, could be 
secured at a reasona))le price in England alone. 

Since 1743, a number of planters ha<J taken advantage of the 
trading privileges then granted by the crowui. But theii ship- 
ping had been so .®<eriousiy hampered by the Convention Plan 
of 1747, that the Company attempted in 174.9 to conciliate these 
disaffected interests. The Danish colonists were to be allowed 
to imp</rt such products as cacao, coffee, tobacco, indigo and 
other dyes, hides and skins, Campeuchy and similar valuable 
woods, free of duty, and on exporting them w(ire to pay but 
half of the usual ‘‘outgoing rec*ognition,” — namely, three per 
cent, on St. Thoma-, and tw^o and one-iialf per cent, on St. 
Croix.*^” But they must export such goods in their own ships 
and take them to ('lopenhagen, whence they might be exported 
to foreign ports. 

These restrictions did not please the planters, who wished to 
be able to ship their purchases from outside — to say nothing of 
their owm produce- dn any craft lying in the harbor wdtli which 
agreement as to freight rales could be made; they hoped esf)e- 
cially to establish trade with “the Si)anish places” in America. 
The Company’s attempt to limit the privileges to those colonists 
who had resided on the islands for three years, also met with a 
vigorous protest from the burgher council, which insisted that 
such a measure W'ould deter intending settlers from coming, 

Goods actually consumed on the islands were to be subject to an import 
duty of five per cent. 
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and drive oflF a number who were already there. They likewise 
insisted tliat they should not be limited in their purchase of 
ships to those made in Danish-Norwegian lands; there were too 
numerous opportunities in the West Indies for bargains in ships 
of many sorts for such a rule to appear just.®^ 

The arrangement whereby the burgher council was permitted 
to share with the privy council in the fixing of prices on planta- 
tion produce certainly did not make any less apparent the evi- 
dences of friction between those governing and those governed. 
It proved rather an entering wedge which brought in its train 
so much of trouble for the Company as to be one of the 
chief causes for its dissolution. In the burgher council the 
planters had a legally sanctioned instrument which became 
more effective by use ami by wlihih they were able to bring 
to the Company’s attention all manner of alleged abuses and 
grievances. 

During the years following the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748) 
the prices for sugar in Europe tended to decline. The demand 
in New York and New England, on the other hand, remained 
so persistent tliat with a fairly free market the prices in the 
West Indies continued at about the same level as at the close 
of the war. The dependence of the Danish colonies upon the 
New York traders in lumber and provisions made the West 
Indian government’s position peculiarly trying. Nor had 
those West. Indian planters who had shown so active an interest 
In buying ships and developing a trade of their own, made any 
appreciable effort at exploiting the Guinea slave trade. 

In the hope of making up for the low European prices and 
ostensibly of inducing a revival of the slave trade under the 
Danish flag, the Danish West Indian government attempted 
to enforce two new ordinances: the first raising the import tax 
on slaves imported to the islands in foreign vessels, or bought 
by the inhabitants in other islands; the second increasing the 
export tax on sugars sold to New York skippers in exchange 

The views of the two colonial councils on the resolutions of 1749 are to be 
found in Kop. A Extr., S. P. for St. Th., 1735-52 (February 17, 1750). The 
directors were willing to permit the inhabitants to purchase American vessels 
only during war time. Comp. Pwt., 17J^l-5i (February 24, 1751). 
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for their lumber and provisions.*® The planters saw clearly 
that the foreign merchants would shift the burden by the simple 
expedient of raising the prces on their wares. The directors 
heeded the protest of the burgher council and promptly dis- 
avowed the actions of tiielr West Indian representatives.®* 

The trouble that the Company Jiad experienced witli smug- 
gling during the recent war did not cc^ase with its close. With 
the establishment of the town of Froderic^ksted on the west end 
of St. Croix came the necessity of pr<>vidiiifr proper means for 
the collection of customs duties. It was soon found tln^t a 
customs house was not sufJicieiil, but that camion must be pro- 
vided, and so placed as to coimuaud the roads where the ships 
lay anchored. In lack of such a ‘"water battery,'’ ships were 
accustomed to slip away in tlie night-time wi.,hout securing 
papers or paying their dues.®^ The bribing of Danish officials 
seems not to have lieen an impossible fcal.®'’ 

The increasing ability of the planters to make the Company 
hear and heed their grievances must not be taken as a sign 
of economic distress for either party. By 1764 the number of 
negroes recorded in the census lists had grown to seven thou- 
sand five hundred and sixfy-six, an increase of one hundred and 
sixty-two percent, over the figures for 1746. In the town of 
(^hristiansted were eighty-three white inhabitants, each of 
whom owned from t single slave to sixty -six of them. Of in- 
dividual holdings those of the Heiligcr family may be taken as 
a fair index. From one hundred and tliirly-nine slaves in 
1745, they Increased to five hundred and sevcnty-ciglit in 1751, 
fell to four liumlred and lliirty in the year following, and 

** Extr. Udskr. af P. for Si. ( J7H-52 (January 12, 1751) The tax on 

exported sugar was rais»*-J from five to seven and one-half per cent., tliat on 
slaves at 4 rdl. (or each one imported, ami a “ pr**mium *' of four f>er cent, on 
such slaves as were sold at public auelioo. 

The local government had tried to f>ermit the Company's debtors to sell 
at a higher price than the other planters, but this position they were unable 
to mainUiin. 

** General-Forsamlingen (February 24, 1751). Coinp. Prot., 17J^1-5J!^. 

There was considerable stir over customs frauds in 1743-1744. The table 
of customs dues (Appendixes M and N) gives an idea of the vicissitudes of this 
branch of the Company's income. 
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reached the respectable total of six hundred and seventy in 
1753.^ Considered as a whole, these figures do not betoken 
anything more serious than a fairly rapid growth. 

The ability of the planters to incur debts increased so rapidly 
during this period that one is forced to conclude that something 
approaching a boom must have been on. In 1 747 the Company 
was credited on its books with 136,000 rdL owed to it by the 
planters. By 1753, the debts of the planters to the Company 
had risen to the considerable sum of 562,000 rdZ., an increase 
of mpre than four hundred per cent, in six years. This state of 
affairs is only partly accounted for by the increase in the planter 
population, whose numbers rose from two hundred and seven 
in 1747 to three hundred and fifty-four in 1753, or at the rate 
of seventy-one per cent. 

The rapid growth of St. Croix finally brought about the sep- 
aration of its government from that of St. Thomas and St. 
John.*^ In 1751 tlie latter islands received a small measure of 
tardy justice when their poll and land taxes were lowered to the 
same level as tliose of St. Croix.^* 

To trace the Company’s business through the mazes of “Ital- 
ian” bookkeeping in records that are scattered through scores 
of books and over thousands of pages, and to achieve thereby 
dependable results, are things which the investigators may de- 
sire — and even feel he deserves — ^but scarcely a goal which he 
may attain. It is, however, worth noting that the “Princess,” 
a St. Croix plantation owned by the Company, was recorded as 
being three times as valuable in 1753 as it was when the census 
of 1745 was taken. While the Company’s income from poll 

** In 1754, the last year of the Company, the Ileiligers were credited with 
six hundred and forty slaves, a falling off of thirty. 

^ lldst, p. 136. Jens Hansen, who was in immediate charge at St. Croix, 
refused to submit to the orders of Governor Christian Suhm, even when the 
latter was at St. Croix. The dispute was appealed to the directors with the 
splitting of jurisdiction as a result. Hansen remained as governor of St. Croix 
until relieved by Peter Clausen in 1751. 

^Proponefida . . . (September 14, 1751), Comp. Prot, The taxes, 

which had amounted to 2}^ rdl. for each working slave, 8 rd/. for each slave 
imported, six per cent, on imports and exports, and 2 rdl. 8 ak. for each million 
square feet, were reduced to 1 rdl., 4 rdl., five per cent, and 2 rdl., respectively. 
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and land taxes naturally kept even pace with the increase in 
the planting population,®^ its receipts from customs duties re- 
mained at less than twcntj -six dollars for each planter up to 

1747, v^hen the receipts suddenly doubled. From that year to 
the end of the Company's existence, they remained at about 
forty-six dollars per capita.®® 

The unprecedented enforcement of customs regulations which 
made possible so favorable a shoinHIng over so long a period was 
without doubt largely due to the Keal ^vith which Peter Clausen, 
who assumed the duties oi assistant laci-or and treesurer in 

1 748, performed the functions of his office.®* After a little more 
than three years Clausen suci <3edcd Jens Hausen as governor 
of St. Croix,^^ and lie continued to fill this ojBcc witli po np and 
distinction long after the dissolution of the Company. 

Another evidence of tlie extent to which the Company at- 
tempted to revive and enlarge its business under the Pla». of 
1747 is to be found in the number of ships sent out by the Com- 
pany. Whereas previously to 1747 it rarely had more than 
three or four ships on the run to Guinea and the West Indies, 
in 1750-1751 it already had not fewer than thirteen ships in its 
possession, seven of them intended for the West Indian trade, 
and four for (luinea.®'"* 

In order to protect the privileged refineries in Copenhagen, 
of which tliost' of 1 tie Company were the chief, an edict was 
issued by the king on March 31, 1750, absolutely forbidding 
the importation of refined sugars and sirups into Danish domin- 

Id 1742. eighty-four planters paid 2,807 rdl, in taxes, and the Company 
took in 1,207 rdl. in duties; ten years later, there were three hundred and 
thirty-two planters, 8,801 rdl. taxes, and 13,358 rdl. of customs duties. 

The figures for 1’’^‘>1 appear to have been omitted from the books. 

Ekstr. A Udskr. aj S. P.far St. Cr., X7U’-5iS (October 17, 1748). 

Ibid. (December 22, 1751). 

9^ Among these ships with their captains were the brigantine Postillion (Cap- 
tain Hans Rieman Thoersen): the frigates Vesuvius (Jacob GrOnberg); Prin- 
eess WUhdmina Carolina (Nicolaj HOyer); Jtsgsrshorg (Ole Eridhsen); Neptune 

(Captain ?); Prince Christian (Captain Pheiff); The Crown Prineds Desire 

(Ole Reinholt); Chrisiiansted (Captain Tofte); The Three Princesses (ROnne); 
Princess Sophia Magdalene (Jena Knie); Sorgenfrey (Peder Krogh Collin); 
Christian Frederick (Joh. Fred. Knutsen). Comp. Prot., 17^1-6b (April 22, 
1750; February 24, 1751). 
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ions, and requiring the recognized refineries to have on hand a 
sufficient supply ready for disposal at a reasonable price.®^ This 
measure, taken in the very month in which Adam Gottlob von 
Moltkc assumed the presidency of the Company, was no doubt 
put forward by that statesman.®^ 

But the problem of distribution was difficult, especially in 
Norway, where the many fiords made it almost impossible to 
prevent smuggling. By contract with the Company, refineries 
were permitted in Bergen, Aggershus, Christiansand and Trond- 
liiem in Norway, and in Odense, Handers, Aalborg and Viborg 
in Denmark, all for periods of thirty years.^® It appears that 
within each diocese or district a certain refinery had special 
privileges, although the Copenhagen refineries retained the 
right to enter into competition with them.®^ 

But the end of the Company’s monopoly was clearly ap- 
proaching. The idea of the king’s taking over the shares held 
by his subjects had indeed been broached in a general assembly 
of shareholders held in 1746.®** The Plan of 1747 had merely de- 
layed the inevitable. In 1750, when the Company had eight 
ships on its various routes, the directors proposed to the stock- 
holders that the Company avail itself of freight ships, rather 
than attemf)t, for the time, to buy other vessels. An over- 
supply of unsold raw sugar was given as the reason for this 
proposal. Although they later added several new vessels to 
the Company’s fleet, the loss of three ships in the years 1751- 
1752 must have had a depressing effect.®® 

Manager MS., pp. 199 et se^. 

This is the view held by the Danish historian, Edvard Holm {Danmark og 
Norges Historic 172(hl8iJk, III I)., p. 236). 

M ariager MS., pp. 202 et seq. The incorporators whose names were given for 
the various cities were as follows, — Bergen: burgomaster Garboe; Aggershus and 
Christiansand: Carsten Tank; Trondhiem: councilor of state Hans Ulrich Moll- 
man; Odense: Johan Christopher von Westen; Handers: Soren Simonsen; and 
Aalborg and Viborg: lien rich Ladiges. Within a few years after the dissolution 
of the Company, not fewer than eighteen licenses were granted permitting the 
establishment of refineries in Copenhagen. It was evidently a profitable busi- 
ness. C/. E. Holm, Danmark og Norges Historie, 172(hl8H, III B., p. 164. 
^ E, Holm, ibid., p. 164. 

“ Comp. Prol., 17U-5J^. 

The ship Christian Frederick (Captain Johan Friderich Knud8en)was burned 
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These losses were followed in 1753 by the news of the misfor- 
tune suffered by the Patientia, one of the Guinea ships. While 
sailing along the Guinea roast between El Mina and Cape 
Coast Castle with a cargo of two hundred and seventy-five 
slaves, three of the uegioes staHed a mutiny and drove off the 
crew, after wounding the captain and killing three of the men. 
The captain and crew were taken aboaid an English slaver, the 
Triton^ at Anuaboe. With the assistance of the English, they 
managed after some trouble and great expense t;> get back 
their ship and some remnant;, of their cargo. Captain Rriebsen 
finally arrived at St. Thomas on February 28, 1754,^**^ with one 
hundred and forty-six sinves.*' ' 

Before ilic news of the above disaster had reached Copen- 
hagen, the St. Croix burgher council, through its ^pablc repre- 
sentatlv'c, Jolm William Scliopen, presented to Fiedeiick V 
an urgent petiii<in that the West Indian i*olonists oii St. Cri)ix 
be permitted to come under the immediate sovereignty of the 
king. Such an act would be considered by them as an “inesti- 
mable act of grace and benefaction/’ froni which they would 
expect great and permanent results. 

These various hindrances to the continued prosperity of the 
Compaiiy were all set forth by the directors and chief share- 
holders in their Proponenda of July 24, 1754. This docu- 

on the NorwAy coast on September 14. 1751, while homcwnnl latund with a 
full cargo. The frigate Sorgertfrey (Captain Peder Krog Collin), which had come 
from Guinea and had been sent out from h-t. Thomas on September 2, 1751, was 
never heard of again. The frig.'ile Primesa WUhelmine Caroline (Captain Nicolai 
Hoyer) while homeward bound from Guinea and St. Thomas was lost on the 
west coast of Jutland, November 5, 1752. Mariager MS.^ p. 206. 

He had taken on his cargo on September 80. 1753. 

B, & D. indk. fra Ovinea (September 15, 1753); B. & /)., tS7. Th. (Febru- 
ary 28, 1754); Proponenda of July 24, 1754, Comp. ProL, The cargo, 

when it arrived at Si. Thomas, included sixty-seven men, thirty women, thirty- 
eight boys and eleven girls. Among the other losses were 1,005 rdf. worth of 
gold, fourteen ivory tusks, and thirty-seven ** Creveler** The total loss was 
estimated at about 20,000 rdl, 

1®* Proponenda of July 24, 17.54, Comp. Prat., 17^-6^. This and Professor 
Holm's admirable account {Danmark og Norgea Hiatorie, 17S(hl81J^, III B., 
pp. 164 ef aeq.) form the basis of the following account of the dissolution of the 
Company. 
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ment was intended to lay the state of the Company’s affairs 
and their recommendation of ways and means to bring about its 
dissolution before the stockholders of the Company. 

Schopen’s petition to the king had been referred to that Board 
of Trade which a few years earlier had pronounced against 
the absorption of the Company by the king. But the personnel 
of the Board, as well as the character of the times, had changed. 
Early in 1752, J. H. E. Bemstorff had become a member, and he 
is credited by the historian Host, who was a contemporary of 
Bemstorff, with being the chief ministerial champion of the 
St. Croix colonists.^®"^ At any rate, the Board of Trade reported 
on May 9, 1754, in favor of the plan and suggested how' it might 
be carried out. 

The debts due the Company in Guinea and the West Indies 
were estimated at 1,000,000 rdZ.; its liabilities (not including 
the refinery) at 800,000 rdL But the assets were likely to shrink 
to something like 600,000 rdL before they actually could reach 
Denmark, for prices were high in the West Indies and low in 
Denmark. Under these circumstances, the directors and chief 
shareholders recommended, and the Company, in meeting 
assembled, accepted the offer of the king. 

So Frederick V took over at their par value the one thousand 
two hundred and fifty shares of the Danish West India and 
Guinea Company, which included its refineiy stock, and pledged 
himself to assume its obligations. To cover the expenses of the 
purchase, the state issued notes to the extent of 2,239,446 rd/., 
of which 1,250,000 rdl, were set aside for the payment of the 
Company’s shareholders. 

The Danish government had no intention of going into busi- 
ness in the Company’s stead, but to the great joy of its West 
Indian colonists it threw open all of the trade formerly enjoyed* 
by the Company to all its subjects, whether they lived in Den- 
mark, Norway, the duchies, or in the West Indies. This in- 

The Generd^Laridets^korumi- og KommercekoUegiet was organized in 1785 
and continued until 1768, when it was combined with the ** VesUndiah^kiineiske 
Renter aami Generalioldkammer*' to form the ** GeneratU)ldkammer^ og Kfmmeree^ 
koUegium,^* 

H5st, Efterrelninger, p. 189. 
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eluded the right to take slaves from the Guinea coast and to 
ship Danish-Norwegian as well as East India Company wares 
freely to the West Indies. Goods produced in royal lands were 
not to be imported from other places, and goods loaded on 
Danish subjects’ ships in the West Indies were to go to Den- 
mark alone. This was all in strict accord with the prevailing 
mercantilist theoiy, v hich insisted on the one hand, l hat the 
colonies must supply raw material to be manufactured or pre- 
pared for consumption in the mother country, and on the otlier 
the more recent idea, suggested bv the growth of the colonies 
in wealth and population, that they mint furnish a market for 
^ he surplus produce and nuinnfai lures of the home lands. How 
the new colonial policy of the Danish state was to woik out 
upon the basis of tliis new commercial freedom cannot be re- 
lated here. The story of how that policy adjusted itself to 
the rapidly changing (tondiiions tliat resulted from those gigantic 
wars in which France lost her New World empire and England 
her mainland colonies, has not yet been completely told. 

The West India, like the East India Company had served not 
only as a field of commercial investment, but as a training 
ground for those statesmen upon whom an absolute monarch 
had to depend in the government of his dominions. The coun 
dl board of the Company gave frequent opportunity for the 
display of those talen ts which were likely to prove of use in other 
and perhaps wider fields of endeavor. The Company had added 
two fertile islands to ils original New World territory, and had 
managed to retain continuous control of them through numerous 
European wars in which the possession of additional West 
Indian colonies was more than once an important consideration 
for the larger, trade-hungry nations. With its gaze fixed upon 
material rather than human interests, the Company had too 
often pursued a selfish policy, but it had piloted its turbulent 
and heterogeneously composed colonies through a period of 
eighty-four years, and handed over to the king a domain the 
vigor of whose population had been attested time and again by 
their ability to protest effectively against alleged violations of 
their rights. 
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Whkv King Frederick V asGuracd dire(‘l oonliol of the islands 
in 1754, Europe on ♦hi* verge c'f a goiienil war. This con- 
flict, in which Prussia rrid Aus*ria were the principals on land, 
and England and the Pourh«»n pow-ers of Fraic^' and Spain were 
the chief con1^^«tiiiiitA on sea, develojied into a world-wide (X)n- 
test for coloniiil and naval sin^r.;niac\y. The control of India, 
Canada, and the West Indies iweame the avowed object of the 
contending nalions. During tlie struggles — the Seven Years’ 
War, — Dcnniark-Norwny managed to maintain its neutrality 
and undisturbed )>ossession of its islands in the W(‘st Indies. 
The eiiforcciiuMit of the Rale of 1756, prot-laimed by Great 
Britain in the beginning of the war. worked severe hardships 
on Danish-Norwegian commerce, for France liad thrown her 
colonial f)C)rts open to neutral shipping, a course that gave the 
neutrals an advantage in time of war that they had not enjoyed 
in time of peace. The Danish foreign minister J. H. E. Bcrn- 
storfY hocrame particularly bitter in Iiis denunciation of England’s 
course \clien English privateers began seizing Danish and 
Norwegian ships and c*argoes from the Wc^st Indies on the pre- 
text that thc'v contained French owmed goods. 

The English, Bcriistorff felt, were permitting undue liberties 
to privatc'crs undc!r cdoak of fighting for the “freedom of 
Europe.” By 175f), an agreement was reached by which a 
.skipper was allowed to proceed on giving surety for that part of 
the cargo which \va« chargcjd with being French and paying the 
c'osts incurred in the ease?. This viiidic^ation of neutral rights was 
secured in part through the efforts of an cjxpert on iutcmational 
law. Dr. Martin Hiibner, sent to London by Bernstorff to repre- 
sent Danish interests. As a further safeguard the government 
provided a convoy for vessels returning to Copenhagen from 
the West Indies. 

Among the most persistent matters demanding attention on 
the islands, was the collection of the huge debt owed by the 

1243 ] 
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planters, a debt which the king had taken over from the Com- 
pany. This task was so zealously performed by the St. Croix 
factor, Peter Clausen, that the latter was made governor-general 
in 1766 on the strength of it. The influential English element 
of the planter population of St. Croix particularly resented the 
methods employed by Clausen and the government to hasten 
the liquidation of these debts. Unable to secure an outlet for 
their grievances in the St. Croix weekly newspaper which had 
begun to appear in 1770, they found that the local English 
colonial newspapers had no hesitancy in giving them space to 
voice their plaints. In a copy of the Caribbean and General 
Gazette^ of February 5, 1774, published on one of the English 
islands, this appears: ^ 

**The following little piece, whose greatest merit is that it flows from the 
Heart, Spuming at dispotic Insolence of Power, was sent by a Correspondent 
in St. Croix to a Gentleman here. We publish it as a Tribute due to Natural 
liberty, and to shew our own Countrymen the Happiness they enjoy under the 
mild Dispensations of the British Laws. 

When Heaven, indulgent, blessed this land 
With peace and plenty crown’d 
Like heavenly dew von Prbek’s ^ hand 
Dispensed hb kindness round 

But base ingratitude soon took place 
In these poluted times 
Heaven sent a Scourge to all our race 
To expiate our Crimes 

In pity to our deplored State 
Heaven changed the mighty woe 
All seeing what was wrapt in Fate 
Must prove our overthrow 

But what repentance have We shewn 
To Heaven’s indulgent care 
Tho* Storms and Hurricanes We have known 
When Roepstorff * governed here 

' MS. bound with The Royal Danish American Gazette (Feb. 5, 1774), Royal 
Library. 

®Note accompanying poem: ‘These Gentlemen, when they governed St. 
Croix made the Happiness of the People, the rule of their conduct but — ’ 
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O! be that Name forever dear 
While age to age shall roll 
When Storms and Plagues and Famines near 
Think on his goner jus Soul 

In Vain We weep in Vain We Sigh 
His Loss lament in vain 
No friendly aid no help is uigh 
Nought but despau and pain 

For now behold an impious hai^i ^ 

To ourse our wretched race 
Has dealt destruction round the land 
And made th*.* Stamp.<t take place 

May heaven appeased reverse our fate 
While Horrors haunt his bed 
And Sleepless vengeance ever w'ait 
To blast his guilty head Amen. 

After Baron von Prook had turned the governur-gtMieralshii) 
over to T/lausen, he returned to Denmark. In the rourse of 
defending liimself against the charge of too great leniency 
towards ^he planters, von Prock presented some interesting 
statistics. The yield of sugar on St. Croix, which amounted to 
3,457 hhds. in 1753, fell to 1910 hhds. in 1754. When his terra 
began, in 1755, there were 8,897 slaves; when it ended, in 1766, 
there were not less than 16,956 slaves; the number had nearly 
doubled in eleven years. The increase in sugar sent to Europe 
was even more remarkable. While the governors under the 
Company had brought the exports from St. Croix from nothing 
to three and one-half ship loads during the interval from 1733 
to 1755, von Prbe^k boasted that he had incretised the number 
of annual cargoes to thirty-eight in 1766, an increase of eleven 
to one. During a single year of his term, forty-five ships had 
been .sent to Europe from the colonies. Where there had l>een 
eight windmills for grinding sugar cane in 1754, there were 

* * The pretsent Governor has levied a Tax by Way of Stamp on the Inhabi- 
tants of that Island, which greatly distresses them, especially those who were 
bom in the British dominions, who forget they live in an arbitrary Government.* 
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sixty-three such mills twelve years later."* Where the Com- 
pany’s governors had tried in vain for half a century to come 
to an agreement with Porto Rico, he had by 1766 succeeded 
in establishing a “slave cartel” with the governor of the island. 
It was of course not the retiring governor’s business to explain 
the part played by European conditions in bringing on this 
prosperous state of affairs. 

The memory of the St. John insurrection lingered long in the 
minds of men. Various preventive measures were attempted 
by the authorities. Negroes were not permitted to gather in 
groups beyond a certain number and after certain specified 
hours. Owners were required to keep white managers con- 
stantly on the plantations. The negro rebellion that threatened 
St. Croix in 1746 was put down by a free negro, Mingo Tamarin, " 
who hunted down the troublesome runaways or Marom^ brought 
them into submission and prevented an outbreak. The next 
serious trouble occurred under the royal regime in December, 
1759, after a second interval of thirteen years. Although no 
overt act had been committed, the alleged conspirators were 
punished in exemplary fashion. Some of them “confessed,” 
implicating themselves and others. Gibbet, stake, wheel, 
noose, glowing tong, — ^all were employed to impress upon the 
community the sinfulness of rebellion. Of the fourteen con- 
demned to lose their lives, one managed to escape by suicide, 
but his dead body was dragged up and down the streets, 
thereafter suspended by one leg from the gallows, and finally 
taken down and burnt at the stake. The remainder suffered 
from one and one-half minutes to ninety-one hours of torture. 
Ten others were condemned to be sold out of the island, fifty- 
eight were acquitted, and six were reported as being still at 

* The map reproduced on page 248 may have been submitted by von Frock 
as part of the evidence in his defence. It gives the number of windmills by 
**quarter8'* as follows: West End Quarter, 5; the Prince's Q., 12; King s Q., 14; 
Queen's Q., 19; Company's Q., 12; North Side Q., 1. 

^ Mingo had first been made a “captain” of the free negro “corps” by Gov- 
ernor Bredal in 1721; he had in 17SS been placed by Governor Gardelin at the 
head of a band of SOO faithful slaves and free negroes to assist in hunting down 
the St. John rebels and in holding the fort there against them. In 1758, he was 
again honored with the captaincy. Martfddt MSS., III. 
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large — “free as birds/’ For each of tliose captured alive, the 
reward was 50 rd/., for each one killed, 25 rdl? The change in 
administration had evidently not affected the status of the 
negro, \ et within a third of a century the first important step 
to ameliorate the condition of the African race in America was 
taken in these selfsame islands, la all fairness it must be said 
tliat the treatment of che slave wa.« probably" no worse in the 
Danish than in the UnglUh, Frencii and Duh h islands. 

Denmark wa^ the fiist state to attempt b> law to proliibit 
its subjects fnuii taking pirt in the Vfricr.n slave trade. This 
took place in iiie edict issued by King Christian Ml on March 
16, 1792. The conslilntiomd }#rov*sicn by which this traffic 
was j)rohib.i»cd to citizens of iKe Unitol otrtes did not become 
effective until sixteen years after the if.suance if the Danish 
edi<d,. Curiously enough, a humane owner of large plauUitions 
in St. Croix, F>nest Schiiumelmann, himself a Jirectui* in a 
slave trading enterprise in 1782, was cliielly resi)onsible for 
putting through this reform inaugurated by the A. P. BeriLstorff 
minist^>^ 

The planters who transferred their allegiance from the Com- 
pany and king to the king alone were a (curiously cosmopolitan 
lot. On St. Thomas and St. John the most persistent element 
in the population in 1765, when Martfeldt visited the islands, 
was the Dutch, of which about four-fiftlis was of Zeeland and 
Holland origin. The Danes came next in point of numbers, 
with probably less than half the strength of the Dutch. The 
remaining less numerous nationalities, given about in the order 
of their strength, were the French, Germans, English (from the 
islands), and Irish. The names of two families, one of Holland 
and one of French extraction, were listed by Martfeldt as 
“scorched” to indicate mixture with the black population.^ 

® Species Facti over den paa EUandei St Croix i Aaret, 1759, intenderede Neeger 
RebeUton. Werlaujf MSS., No. 22, Royal Library. 

’ Martfeldt MSS., Vol. III. Twenty of the nameii listed are marked St. Croix, 
though the table is headed ^'Originea a! Familieme paa St. Thomas og St. 
Jans.” In a separate list of sixty-eight of St. John's inhabitants, Martfeldt 
has 21 as having come from Si. Thomas, 16 from St. John, six each from ** Sab- 
bath” and Tortola, five from Denmark, four from St. Eustatius, three each 
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While the planters were being threatened and cajoled to free 
themselves from debts, now to Dutch creditors, now to the 
royal treasury, they managed to find entertainment in various 
places, from theaters to taverns, and other nondescript “houses 
of diversion.” No form of diversion was too venal to carry 
advertising space in The Royal Danish American Gazette, Al 
Christiansted the planters and their families might for twelve 
shillings per ticket secure seats in the Bass-End theater. Here 
at half past six in the evening could be seen the Leeward Islands 
company of comedians in their performance of King Lear, 
Hamlet, or Richard III. The evening usually closed with 
some dramatic presentation in lighter vein, such as “The Mock 
Doctor,” “Flora, or Hob in the Well,” or “The Virgin Unmaskt, 
or the Old Man Taught Wisdom.” ^ Occasionally it was found 
necessary to check undue curiosity on the part of the blacks by 
the warning “No negro whatever in the house,” while those 
white people who were privileged to enter the charmed semi- 
circle were cautioned — in the public press — against attempting 
to get behind the scenes. Fredericksted in the “West End” 
also had its theater. 

Although no utterances against the authorities were allowed 
publication, individuals not infrequently used this means of 
venting their spleens against their neighbors. “King Liar” is 
publicly warned against writing ^‘any more impertinent mes- 
sages” and against practicing “the servile trade of tale-bearing.” 
One J-c-h C-nt~r, apparently a Jew, is charged with a striking 
resemblance to Judas Iscariot, and with refusing an invitation 
to dine “upon a pale looking piece of pork, mucli the color of 
his phiz.” ^ At least thirteen taverns played their part in the 
life of St. Croix. Like Governor Clausen, when he labored in 
the interest of the royal treasuiy, they too found it necessary 

from Ireland and St. Martin, and one apiece from Germany, Curagao, Mont- 
serrat and St. Kitts. 

^ Other titles of popular farces and melodramas ore: "'The Beaux Stratagem,*’ 
“The Fair Penitent,” “The King and Miller of Mansfield,” “The Cheats of 
Scapin,” “Miss in her ’Teens,” “The School Master’s Ballet,” “Damon and 
Phillida,” “The Orphan, or The Unhappy Marriage,” “The Inconstant, or the 
Way to Win him,“ “The Reprisal, or the Tars of Old England.” 

•R. D. if. 0., April 10, 1771. 
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to try to get on a cash basis. Clausen’s vigorous administration 
soon revealed a regular system of smuggling, especially on the 
south side of St. Croix, opposite to the port of Christiansted.^*’ 
An Englishman was found on the island practicing the danger- 
ous art of counterfeiting. 

Law-abiding traits and the higher aspects of civilization are 
not always reflected ir I'le public records or the p'ublic press; 
but it seems <*lecT that the population of the Danish islands 
was as ingeaicus and v^en^atiie as it wa.« cos^ lopolitan. If the 
evidences of wickedness and extravagance &re numerous, it 
roust not be ft^ugotten that ti:uos were good, and the means of 
indulgence plentiful. 

The economic, importance oi the sugar producing regions was 
immensely enhanced during the Seven Years’ War and the 
period following. When in the early seventies Alexander Hamil- 
ton was serving his apprenticeship as a counting-house clerk 
for the firm of Nicholas Cruger on St. <.’roix. he was near the 
economic center of gravity in the New World. The important 
position that sugar held in the minds of European statesmen Is 
indicated by the fact that in 1763, when England and France 
were carrying on the negotiations that concluded the Seven 
Years’ War, English statesmen considered seriously whether 
they sliould rc^tain Canada or the French sugar island of Guada- 
loupe, it bit of land but little larger than St. Croix! 

Compared with the few cargoes that the Company’s o£5cials 
managed to send to Copenhagen each year, the commercial 
activities that centered in St. Croix in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century were indeed considerable. Up to the out- 
break of the W'ar of Indepeudence, the mainland English 
colonies were tremendously active in St. Croix as elsewhere in 
the West Indies. As the war proceeded, Danish shipping 
became more and more brisk. These islands liad learned to 
look on European wars as great sources of prosperity, and this 
war was no exception. The following table, derived from the 
files of The Royal Danish American Gazette of St. Croix, will 
give a fair idea of the relative strength of the shipping of the 


Amer. Joum., 1770-71 (July 29, 1770, Jau. 3, 1771). 
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English mainland colonies and of Denmark-Norway entered 


at St. Croix.^^ 

Colon, Danish 
Total Ships Ships 


1770 14 7 7 

1771 21 5 13 

1772 16 10 4 

1773 49 35 7 

1774 65 34 23 


Colon. Danish 
Total Ships Ships 


1775 49 20 18 

1776 56 8 30 

1777 58 5 37 

1778 53 3 23 

1779 10 — 9 


In April, 1764, the year following the close of the Seven 
Years’ War, the trade of St. Thomas with other European 
colonies in America, was thrown open to the ships of all nations; 
trade to and from Europe was reserved for royal subjects, and 
the products of the islands, if sent to Europe at all, could be 
disposed of only in the harbors of Denmark, Norway, Schleswig, 
and Holstein.^2 The European trade of the islands was opened 
in 1767 to sliips of other nations, though at higher rates. This 
freedom lasted but a decade when during the closing years of 
the American War, the monopoly plan was again attempted, 
only to be definitely given up in 1782. Ships of Danish sub- 
jects were allowed to take their cargoes to any European port. 
In 1815, the trade of St. Thomas and St. John was freed from 
all restrictions, so that European skippers were allowed equal 
privileges with those of America. 

These changes did not affect tlic trade of St. Croix, where the 
royal ordinance of 1764 continued in force until 1823. In that 
year a royal resolution was published, allowing the importation 
of provisions and plantation accessories from any foreign port 
to St. Croix, and the exportation of an equal value of sugar to 
any such port. One result of this new ruling was the serious 
decline of the Copenhagen trade with St. Croix. It was not 
until June 6, 1833, on the hundredth anniversary of Denmark’s 
possession of the island, that all trade restrictions in favor of 
Danish iK)rts or Danish subjects were removed, and that St. 

The figures for 1770 apply only tx> the period from August 15 to December 26, 
those for 1771 to the first five months, those for 1772 to the second half year. 
Only the first two months of 1779 are included. 

11. U. Raxnsing. Handel og Skibsfart,** in Dansk Vestindien, pp. 852-860. 
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Croix came to share with its island neighbors the distinction 
of being truly a “free haven/’ 

The Peace of Versailles was followed b^’ a serious commercial 
depression. This affec*ted tlie West Indian commercial enter- 
prises no less than it did econoi lie conditions In the United 
States, w’hich were tlu n being forc'ed into constitution-making 
by the logic of events that were largely tK’O^iomic in character. 
This return of givKi limes canK. very opportunely foi tliose who 
were interested in the success of ir.e UrHed /tates under the 
riew^ constitution. An imlicaiion of tlii • geaerel prosix'rity Ls 
seen in the sliij>ping situation in St. Or:>i> in the firs*^ two years 
of President W’asliingtci/s aomiiiistratkr. In 1789, not less 
than .)16 vessels eiiteied at St. Croix. These w^rc' of all sizes, 
from schooners and sloops to brigs and ships. Fighty two of 
these entered from ports in tiie United States, one hundred and 
twenty-three from Porto Ric‘o, and only sixteen from Danish 
dominions in Euroj)e. The records for 1790, though incomplete 
for December, slicjw a similar rt\sult. The number that entered 
was 869, of which ninety-two came from the United States, 
forty-nine from Porto Rico, and tw^enty-one from Danish lands. 
In a single week in A})ri!, 1790, twenty-three vessels were en- 
tered at tlic St. Cro\x customs house. 

In tlu* Napoleonic w^ars, Denniark-Norway became prac- 
tically an ally of the French sUite. With British sea-])ower in 
the ascendancy tlvls meant that Denmark’s hedd upon her West 
Indian ])osscssions would becomes very uncertain at l)est. The 
situation indicated by Nelson’s boinbardmeni of Ck>penhagen 
in 1801, is retlecLed in the West Indies by the British seizure 
of the Danish islands in April, 1801, and their retention until 
February, 1802, wlu'u England and France were preparing to 
come to terms at Amiens. In 1807, when tlie Danish capital 
w^as bombarded the .second lime, the English once more seized 
the Danish islands. This lime they retained them until the 
final defeat of Napoleon in 1815, when the islands were handed 
back to Denmark. The frontispiece to this volume is repro- 
duced from a drawing made at this time to show the condition 
of St. Croix after Danish sovereignty had been restored. 

The Royal Danish Ajnerican Gazette, for 1789 and 1790. 
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As a shipping center and distributing point for the West 
Indies, St. Thomas held a fairly enviable position for the period 
from about 18^0 to 1850. In the decade 1821-1880 the tonnage 
of ships annually visiting St. Thomas harbor was more than 
double what it had been during the two decades preceding. An 
average of not less than 2,809 ships of a combined tonnage of 
177,444 called there each year. During the decade 1831-1840, 
the ships averaged 2,557 and the tonnage 161,408. This was 
rather less than before, but after 1835 steamships begin to 
affect the situation. In the years 1841-1850 the number of 
ships fell to 2,169 a year, but the tonnage rose to 208,281. For 
1850, ninety-one steamships are reported. The number of 
Danish-owned ships increased from 232 vessels of an aggregate 
tonnage of 17,448 in 1841 to 507 vessels of 35,507 tons displace- 
ment in 1850. This was an increase of more than one hundred 
per cent., brought about after Danish shipping had been obliged 
to compete with foreign shipping on even terms. 

Commercially St. Thomas was a flourishing port, in the forties. 
Its life centered about the harbor and the town of Charlotte 
Amalia. Of the 14,000 inhabitants of the island only 2,500, of 
whom more than nine-tenths were slaves, gained their living 
from the plantations. In 1839, there were forty-one large im- 
porting houses on the islands. Of these, thirteen were English, 
eleven French, six Gennan, four Italian and Spanish, four 
American, and only three Danish or Danish West Indian. This 
situation had not seriously changed by 1850. The population 
was nearly as cosmopolitan in St. Thomas at that date as in 
the mining camps then opening in California. 

After the beginning of the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the ratio of steam craft to sailing vessels steadily rose. It 
became possible to an increasing extent for the Britisli and 
Spanish islands to import their goods direct from the producers. 
Islands like Porto Ricio, Barbados, and Santa Lucia availed 
themselves less and less of St. Thomas as a staple port. Only 
as a exhaling plac^e does St. Thomas manage to attract attention 
as the nineteenth centurj^ closes. In the opening years of the 
twentieth century the increased use of the harbor by the Danish 
East Asiatic Company and the German Hamburg-American 
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Line has greatly increased the importance of St. Thomas as a 
coaling station. The tonnage has been larger in recent years 
than in the golden foHies* but cargoes are no longer unloaded 
on the wharves and in the warehouses, hence tonnage is no 
index of the commercial situation. The following table shows 
the situation in St. Thomas harhvii for the three-year period 
1908-1910. 


mA l&CS 1910 

Ships entered [over €/> ton!- 1 690 740 

Roats entered [under ^6 tons] 1,91S 1,877 1,895 

Coal imported [in lous] 77.6'55 103,505 


The ships entered in 1910 included 38 'var-.ships, 44'6 mer- 
c^hant steamers and £05 sailing ships. 

Two events must be held mainly responsible for the decline 
in the importance* of sugar-cane plant^itions in the Lcvssijr An- 
tilles during the nineteenth century. The first is no doubt the 
development of the process discovered by the Berlin chemist 
Achard of making sugar from fleets. The second disturbing 
circumstance w’as the demoralization of the labor market by 
the abolition, first of the slave trade, and later of slavery itself. 
For a community that Inul learned to depend almost solely 
upon a single staple as a means of livelihood, the shoc;k was all 
but fatal. The following statistics of population will serve as 
an index lo the economic condition of the islands.*^ 


Si. Croix St. Thomwt St. John Total 

1773 21.809 4.371 2.402 28,582 

1796 28,803 4,734 2,120 36,657 

1835 26,681 14,022 2.475 43,1745 

1850 2.3,720 13,660 2,228 39,614 

1860 23,194 13.463 1,574 38,281 

1880 18,430 14,389 944 33,763 

1890 19,783 12,019 984 32,786 

1901 18,590 11,012 925 80,527 


During the period of the Napoleonic wars, the rise in the price 
of sugar led to the j>raclical abandonment of cotton culture 

^^Bergsiie, den danske State Siatielik (I^Obenhavn, ,)853), IV, 600; Folketal- 
lingen paa de dansk vestindUke Oer for 1860, etc. 
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on the Danish islands. St. Croix^s maximum cotton export 
was reached in 1792 with 157,000 lbs.; the average annual ex- 
port for the decade was perhaps 60,000. An attempt at reviving 
the cultivation of cotton was made in the era of high prices 
just preceding the Civil War. A fresh attempt was made in the 
course of that war, when the acreage was increased from sev- 
enty in 1863 to eight hundred in 1865. In the year 1865-1866, 
71,000 lbs. were exported from St. Croix. Again cotton grow- 
ing fell into disuse, not to be revived until the first decade of 
tlie twentit^lh century. Since the failure of the plan to sell the 
islands to the United States in 1902, patriotic Danes have or- 
ganized an association for developing the agricultural resources, 
— a plantation society called “The Danish West Indies.” This 
corporation has brought cotton culture to a higher point than 
has been attained hitherto. 

Sugar jdanting probably refichcd its maximum about 1796.^® 
The acreage figures for that year make an instructive com- 
parison with those for 1847, the year before slavery was abol- 
ished, and with 1851, five years after abolition.^^ The sugar 
acreage of St. Thomas and St. John had already dwindled to 
insignificance by 1851. 


St, Croix St, Thomas St. John 

1796 27,655 A. 2,496 A. 1,863 A. 

1847 23,971 1,125 843 

1851 19,736 


The plow was rarely seen on a plantation in the eighteenth 
(ientuiy. Emancipation brought the plow; here as elsewhere 
free labor had to compete with machinery. In 1796, Oxholm 
reports 119 windmills and 211 treadmills on the islands, of 
which 1 15 of the former and 144 of the latter were on St. Croix. 
The first steam-power sugar mill was erected on the Hogens- 
borg plantation on St. Croix in 1816, and the second in 1838. 
Power machinery raised the percentage of extracted cane-juice 
to seventy; wind or treadmills could yield only fifty-six per 

^^Capt. H. U. Ramsing, ‘*Landbrug og Havebrug'* in Dansk Vestindim, 
pp. 790-810. 

P. L. Oxholm, Dc Danske Vestindiske tiers Tilstand, **Statistisk Tabelle.” 

H. U. Ramsing, in Dansk Vestindien, 795. 
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cent. By 1852 there were forty steam-propeUed sugar mills on 
St. Croix. In 1908, there was but a single sugar mill upon each 
of the islands of St. Thomas and St. John, and only the St. John 
mill wiis in operation. 

A period of drought in tlie early seventies led to the establish- 
ment of an elaborate cooperative suficar factory rX Christiansted 
in 1877-1878. It was !;oped by centralization to Reduce the 
expense of manufacture, Th. new machinery could extract 
eighty per ceiU. of the jincc, and ta^ idei* sprr id to various of 
the larger* plantations. TJie “Danish Wo<jt ladies” corporation 
has carried the idea of centrah/.ation in production and manu- 
facture to a far higher point than has fom»erly been attempted. 
In 1910 there were on St. Croix four large factories producing 
crystallized sugar. Six smaller establishments still p^'oduced 
“muscovado” sug ir in tlie ancient way. 

The annual sugar yield on the two older islands at specified 
periods was as follows: 


SL Thomas 

About 179fi L300,000 lbs. 

1,444,000 “ 

1838-40 1,164,000 “ 


St, John 

8.50.000 lbs. 
1,100,000 “ 

993.000 “ 


As early as 1755, when the period of royal government began, 
St. Croix was already producing one and one-half million 
pounds of sugar. T his was more than St. Thomas produced at 
any time in its history. By 1770, the production on St. Croix 
had incTea.scd 1o about 17,000,000 lbs., nearly twelve times; in 
the early cightic.« it had risen to 25,000,000. In the mid-eighties, 
in that “critical jieriod ” preceding the adoption of the American 
constitution, the ield fell to 16,650,000 lbs. In the opening 
years of the niru ' eenth century the annual production rose to 
about 32,460,000, the maximum apparently being reached in 
1812, with 46,000,000 lbs. Since the Napoleonic period the 
yearly sugar production on St. Croix at various dates was ap- 
proximately as follows: 


1820 

24,800,000 lbs. 

1860-70 

15,730,000 lbs. 

1830 

23,690,000 “ 

1872-77 

9,300,000 “ 

1840 

20,000,000 “ 

1874 

4,577,000 “ 

1850-55 

15,000,000 ” 

1880-90 

19,000,000 “ 

1855-60 

13,400.000 “ 

1900-10 

24.700,000 “ 
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More advanced methods of cultivation and manufacture have 
finally brought the production up almost to the point that it 
was ninety-six years ago, and that from a smaller area. An 
evidence of this greater efficiency is seen in the increase in the 
annual yield per acre from 18,638 lbs. of cane in 1878-1883 to 
^,0£0 lbs. in 1897-1902. The increasing difficulties to which 
the growing of sugar cane was subjected as the nineteenth cen- 
tury ran its course, made the islands more and more dependent 
upon the Danish treasury. Whereas they had earlier in the 
century been colonies commanding respect, they were like the 
British islands rapidly lapsing into the position of dependencies 
calling for state subsidies. With no relief in sight except sub- 
sidies, it only required a favorable opportunity to suggest the 
feasibility of selling. Such an opportunity presented itself as a 
result of the situation growing out of the Civil War. 

Before taking up the diplomacy that eventually led to the 
sale of the islands to the United States, a brief consideration 
of recent local conditions upon the islands should not be with- 
out interest, especially to American readers. “The Danish 
West Indies “ plantation company above referred to was or- 
ganized largely from patriotic motives. The impulse came 
after the collapse of tlie attempted negotiations for sale to the 
United States in 1901-1902. With a maximum capital of 
1,316,316 kroner ($365,277), and despite the introduction of 
steam plows, new breeds of live stock, new varieties of plants 
including the spineless cactus from Burbank’s California gar- 
dens, despite increased rotation of crops, such as banana and 
alfalfa, despite the advice of British West Indian experts, this 
plantation experiment has been a losing proposition as a business 
enterprise. The company’s books showed a net gain in only 
four years of the eleven-year period from 1904-1914, inclusive. 
The total net loss for the eleven-year period was not less than 
618,638.77 kroner ($171,650). Tlie chief reasons advanced for 
this unfortunate outcome were, a series of unusually dry sea- 
sons, and a number of severe storms. 

The company has also had considerable trouble with its labor 
supply during its career. The demand for workers on the 
Panama Canal drew many negroes off the Danish as it did off 
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the other West Indian islands. Hence the price of labor rose 
higher than local conditions would warrant. As on previous 
occasions, hard times has brought unrest among the negro 
population. In 191d, the negroes decided among themselves 
that their condition was so serious that it merited tlic immediate 
attention of the Danish governn*ent and people. They ap- 
pointed one of their numbert Mr- D, Hamilton Jackson, as their 
special representative, and sent him to Copenhagen io present 
their claims for amelioration of their cond'tion. for a time 
the situation loi>ked so threatening n St. Croix, the center of 
the disturbance, that the Danish govemnieni decided to send a 
warship to Christiansted. Mr. .iackson's visit received a great 
deal of attention from the Danish public and press. After his 
return, in No\"ember, 1915, he started a ne^spa;»er. The Labor 
Unioriy which is still being published. 

Previous to the outbreak of the Civil War, the interest of the 
United States in Caribbean lands had mainly been directed 
towards Cuba by the .slave-holding interests which looked there 
for possible extension of slavery territory. But during the war, 
the laf k of a naval base in the Caribbean Sea proved so costly 
an experience to the United States in its efforts to prevent 
blockade-running that the Lincoln administration decided to 
do what was i)ossible to remedy this situation. The program 
of Secretary of State Seward included a larger number of proj- 
ecits than wa.s practicable under the confused political condi- 
tions following the assassination of Lincoln. The expulsion 
of the French from Mexico and the purchase of Alaska were 
accomplished, but the purchase of a Canal strip and the Danish 
West Indian islands was deferred to a later date and|then 
consummated at. h far higher cost than would have been neces- 
sary in Seward’s time.^^ 

Seward broached the i)urchase project to General Raaslr)ff, 
the Danish minister at Washington, in January, 1865, but with- 
out securing any assurance that Denmark was willing to sell. 
In December, 1865, after Seward’s recovery from the wounds 

See W. F. Johnson, “The Stfiry of the Danish Islands,*’ in The North Amer^ 
icon Review for Sept., 1916, for a useful summary of recent efforts at purchase. 
This comprehensive review forms the basis for much of what follows. 
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he had received at the same time that Lincoln was attacked^ 
the Secretary, with President Johnson’s approval, again brought 
the matter forward. Following the defeat of Denmark by the 
combined Austro-Prussian forces, and her loss of the duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein, the Danish Ministry that assumed 
control of the government under these circumstances proved 
willing to consider the matter formally and inquired what the 
United States was willing to pay. The negotiations were con- 
ducted mainly in Copenhagen where the United States was 
represented by George H. Yeaman. After making a personal 
tour of investigation to the islands and listening to the report 
of an army oflScer who had been sent to make an appraisal of 
their worth, Seward concluded to offer the Danish government 
five million dollars in gold. By this time ( 1866 ), the situation 
in Europe had undergone a change. Prussia was now engaged 
in a struggle with her fonner ally, Austria, for the hegemony 
of the German Empire, and until that was settled, Denmark, 
still smarting under the loss of the duchies was not in a position 
to take a step that seemed likely to be resented by Prussia. 
The English foreign office under Earl Russell had also shown 
its distrust of the plan. 

Another serious obstacle was France. By the treaty nego- 
tiated with France in 1733 , for the purchase of St. Croix, Den- 
mark had bound herself not to sell that island to any other 
power without the consent of the French king. The Mexican 
situation was seriously straining the relations of the United 
States with the Emperor Napoleon III, who refused his con- 
sent to the transaction. Denmark, unwilling to risk the dis- 
pleasure of France, made an offer in the spring of 1867 for 
the sale of St. Thomas and St. John to the United States gov- 
ernment for the sum of five million dollars, and indicated her 
willingness to sell St. Croix for a similar price, provided France 
could be induced to give its consent. Minister Yeaman finally 
made a treaty with the Danish government in October, 1867 , 
providing for the purchase of the two northern islands for 
$ 7 , 500 , 000 . The consent of the Danish Senate or Landsthing 
was necessary, as was that of the United States Senate. Seward 
gave his unofficial consent to the holding of an election on the 
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islands to ascertain the wil] of the inhabitants. He did not wish 
to hamper Congress in any action it might take to settle the 
status of the iskiids. it turned out that both houses of the 
Danish diet gave their consent, and that the plebiscite on the 
islands carried in favor of annexation by the nearly unanimous 
vote of 1,£44 to £2. The sole reiruiining obstacle was the Senate 
of the United States, and there t!i<^ chainnan of th ? Foreign 
Relations (.•omniitlee was Semioi Charles Sumner, tlie im- 
placable t'noniy of Prf'sident Joim.s*'»n. A .?orsiderable share 
of the wrath that was piling up against che Presideiic had lo 
he borne by the head of his fta* iriel. To have followed up the 
purchase of .Mask a by t’oc purchase of the' l^anish islands might 
have enhanced popularity of the jidministrallon, and this was 
not desired by Sumner and the an li-ad ministration forces. 
1'he treaty was consequently pigeonholed. Denmark granted 
an extension of time for ratification, first to Sewaid, and then 
to his successor, Hamilton Fish. But the Grant administra- 
tion was only loss distasteful to Sumner than the one it dis- 
placed, so on April 14, 1870, the treaty was allowed to lapse, 
and the government was placed in the position of refusing its 
assent to a treaty which it had initiated. 

The United States was saved from an exceedingly’ embarrass- 
ing position through the circumstance that Denmark made no 
attempt to sell I he islands to any other power. The Danish 
government broaclied the matter again late in Harrison’s ad- 
ministration, daring the secretaryship of John W. Foster, but 
the matter was not pressed because of fear that the incoming 
Cleveland administration might repudiate the transaction be- 
fore it had been completed. The third time that the matter 
was called to tli... attention of the government of the United 
Stales was in Cleveland’s administration, but the administra- 
tion that refused to consider the annexation of Hawaii could 
not be expected to purchase the Danish islands. Denmark con- 
tinued its considerate attitude by refraining from seeking other 
purchasers. 

When after the Spanish-American war the question of pur- 
chase came up for a fourth time, the chances for successful 
negotiation seemed promismg. Secretary John Hay, the head 
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of President Roosevelt’s cabinet, and the Danish minister. 
Count Constantine Brun, discussed the project late in 1901, 
and a treaty was promptly formulated providing for the pur- 
chase of the islands at the price first offered by Seward, five 
million dollars. The French government — ^now the Third 
Republic — ^made no objection to the inclusion of St. Croix. 
The treaty was negotiated in January, 1902. On February 17, 
the United States Senate atoned for its previous dog-in-the- 
manger position by prompt ratification. This time the opposi- 
tion came from another quarter. The Folkethingj the popular 
house of the Danish Parliament, readily gave its. assent but 
in the Landsthing the treaty failed of confirmation by a tie 
vote. This adverse vote has been generally assumed in the 
United States to have been due to German influence. Several 
tiircumstances have lent color to this view. During the Spanish- 
American war, popular opinion in Germany was very strongly 
opposed to the United States. The attitude of Admiral Diet- 
richs indicated an unexpected impatience on the part of the 
German government towards American plans in the Orient. 
Likewise in the Caribbean Sea that government found itself 
arousing the apprehension of the United States in its dealings 
with Latin American states, much as England had done in the 
Venezuela affair during Cleveland’s administration. The rapid 
development of the great German shipping lines, such as the 
Hamburg-American, gives the observer no reason to doubt 
that Germany would welcome the chance to acquire St. Thomas 
or any other suitable port or coaling station in the neighbor- 
hood of the Panama Canal. Whatever may have been the 
actual facts, the treaty was not confinned by the Danish upper 
house, and apparently German commercial interests were not 
displeased with having St. Thomas remain under Danish rule. 
The reasons for the bungling that took place in 1911-1912 when 
the scheme was again considered, have not yet fully come to 
light. Through the injudicious actions of certain private in- 
dividuals, the diplomatists found themselves obliged to defer 
formal action to a more opportune time. It is significant of the 
American position that when the Danish company, that had 
been formed to deepen and improve St. Thomas harbor, con- 
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sidered the securing of foreign, and especially German, capital 
for assistance in carrying Ihrtmgh its original plans, the goveni- 
ment of tlie iJnitec^ Suites piomptly indicated tJiat such a 
measure would not meet with its approval. The plans of the 
company were modified and carrier! out on a smaller scale with 
Danish capital. 

The plan to sell the isl ands, when finally disclosed to the 
Danish public by the Zfihle minisiry in mei with vigorous 
and determined oj'iiosition There no Mpps^rent reason for 
suspecting Gerrnan infiuence sis a fsictor of iuiportsuice in this 
connection. Se/era! of the mosJ mfiuential aiiti-G^rrman news- 
papersj labopvl most valiantly to defer the sale, at least until 
sifter the war. University piofessors, economists, men of 
science, wxdl known religion.^ leaders, men of business, — all 
classes furnished ardent <ipponents to the sale of the islands at 
this time; and these niea were probably overwhelmingly anti- 
German. There appears to have been considerable quiet but 
effective activity exerted in favor of the proposed sale by some 
of the leading business men, especially those c^onnected with the 
Danisii East Asiatic Company. When tlie matter crame before 
the Danish people for their dc^cision in December, 1916, the 
vote in favor of the ministerial plan for sale stood. ^88,694 lo 
157,596. 

And now , more ! iiaii half a century after negotiations were 
initiated, and in the piogress of a mighty world war, the United 
States has fiiiaUy pTirchased the Danish West Indian islands. 
The purcliase price, $^,000,000, represents a greater sum than 
has been ])aid for any of its acx|uisitions, not excepting Louisiana 
and the Philippines. The islands passed under the sovereignty 
of the United SUilcs on January 17, 1917, when SetTetary Lan- 
sing and Minister Bruri exchanged ratifications of the treaty 
of cession. The United States flag was hoisted on the three 
“ Virgin Islands of Amcrk a on March thirty-first. Rear- 
admiral James H. Oliver was named as the first American 
governor. 

It is nearly two hundred and fifty years since the oldest of 
the islands first came into Danish possession. As they have 
long been economically American, they will henceforth be polit- 
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ically American. Their future lies in the lap of Pate and of the 
Congress of the United States. In annexing them the United 
States has acquired a harbor that shares with Samana Bay, 
San Domingo, the distinction of deserving — ^to quote the words 
of Admiral Mahan — “paramount consideration in a general 
study of the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico.'’ The 
United States has taken another distinct and important step 
towards establishing American influence in the lands that lie to 
the north of Panama in securing the Leeward gateway to the 
American Mediterranean. 
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The chief repository of first-hard material dealing with the 
Danish West India and Guinea Company is the Danish State 
Archives (Rigsarkirci) in Copenhagen. The entire official 
records of the Compaiiy, except such portions as yre to be found 
in the Landsarhk\ piled liign on the shelves of the topmost 
story of the arciiives 'buildings where their re;50se lias rarely 
been disturbed. The niateiials in llie Luvdsa'<^ku\ or provincial 
archives, consist chiefly of offii^ia? doctimeiits dealing presum- 
ably witli the local Insloiy* ot ttie Danish islands. It appears 
that these records were brought to Dennu*rk from West 
Indies only about twoiitj-five years ago, but brve suffered so 
from climatic conditioiis aiul the nivages of trop’cal insects 
that they are not available for tlic use of scholars. The Gardelin 
and Schweder letter-books now in the Bancroft Collection at 
Berkeley, California, were presumably a part of these local 
archives. 

The Company's records kept at Copcnliagen do not appear 
to liavo been accessible until 3, F. Krarup, who became assist- 
ant in the state archives in 1870 and first secretary and registrar 
in 1882, proceeded to arrange and label the materials. The 
Company’s archives are divided into three parts, correspond- 
ing to the principal scenes of its activity — Copenhagen, the 
West Indies, and (minea — and each department contains the 
matter which normally gravitated towards tliat place. 

The manuscript materials in the Copenhagen municipal 
archives (Raadstuearkivei) and in the Royal Library which deal 
with the Danish West Imlian possessions art^ few in number 
but of real importance. Their source will be noted in the 
bibliography. The library of the University of Copenhagen 
apparently contaJ’^is little of vital importance that cannot be 
found in one or the other of the above collections. 

One repository remains to be considered, the Bancroft Col- 
lection at Berkeley, California, referred to above. The manu- 
script material there to be found, necessarily fragmentary, but 
by no means negligible, was collected about thirty years ago 
by Alphonse Pinart, who made a tour of investigation and 
collection over Spanish, English, French, Dutch and Swedish, 
as well as Danish islands. The part secured at St. Thomas 
consists not only of copies of official orders and correspondence, 

1263] 
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but of a number of originals. These materials were later ac- 
quired by Mr. H. H. Bancroft and are now in the custody of the 
University of California. 

In the writing of Chapter I, the author has in the main fol- 
lowed the work of J. Frederick Krarup, whose long service in 
the archives gave him a unique opportunity to work out an 
authoritative and indeed a microscopic account of the first 
Danish governor. A careful checking up of Krarup’s work on 
Governor Iversen soon revealed the futility of retracing his 
footsteps. Krarup’s biography of Milan has also been followed 
in Chapter III in so far as it deals with the West Indian career 
of that strange character. In the chapter dealing with the 
Brandenburg African Company’s experience in the West Indies, 
Schuck’s exhaustive account (q. v.) has been freely used, but 
it has been checked up and supplemented with documentary 
material froui the Company’s archives which Dr. Schiick did 
not examine. In the remainder of the work the author has had 
to rely chiefly upon unpublished documentary’ material. 

Although the major part of the materials are in Danish, a 
few are in German, the language of the court, some in French, 
and a considerable number in Dutch, which was the prevailing 
tongue among the St. Thomas and St. John {)lanters in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Manuscript Sources 

Note: The abbreviations employed in the text are enclosed 
in brackets []. 

A. The Danish State Archives (Rigsarkiv): 

I. The Records of the Company: 

Gouvemeuremes Cojn-Boger (1686; 1694-1700; 1700-1703; 
1703-1715). Volumes containing correspondence of 
governors. [Gouv. C, J9., 16*86, etc,] 

Gouvemeurens Journaler (1688-1689; 1689-1691; 1696- 
1702). Official diaries of A. Esmit, Heins and Lorentz. 
[Heins\ Lorentz^ s^ eic,^ Journ.] 

Diverse Dokumenier vedr, Interimsgouv, Adolph Esmit, harts 
Embedsfiyrelse, Fwngsling^ m. m, (1682-1689). [A. E. 
1682-1689.] 

Diverse Dokumenier vedk, Gouverneuren paa St. Thomas, de 
la Vigne (1692-1695). [Delavigne papers.] 

Kopie-Bog for St. Thomas (1703-1715). 

Ropier og Extrakter of Sekret-Protokoller for St. Thomas 
(1699-1714; 1723-1735; 1735-1752). The privy council 
records of St. Thomas from 1715 to 1722, inclusive, are 
missing. 
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Sekret-Protohol far St. Thomas (1694-1714; 1723-1727; 
1729-1730). [S. P., St. Th.] 

Lands-Proiokol for St. Thomas (1694-1711). 

Ropier af Plakuter^ Breve^ og Ordrer '^idstedte pan St. Thomas 
og Si. Jan (1683 -1729). [P. B. O., 1683-1729.] 

Negoiie Joumaler forte paa SL Thoitias. These account 
books of the Company au practically complete. Sales 
of slaves were usually recorded in them. Their ponder- 
ous size and lack ol indexes make tl^em difficult to use. 
[N.J.forSf. Th.] 

Negotie Jo irnuieT forte paa St Croix. These begix^ about 
1736, aiul are not quite coiuplete. [A\ J . for St. C.\ 

Land Lister firr Sf. Thomus. The first c ensus was taken iy. 
1688. After the expiration TLoi nibhlen’s proprietor- 
shij). the tax list was made out am'ually, and the series 
is veiy nearly complete. [L. L. for St. Th.] 

Land Lister for Si. Jan. The first census seems to have been 
taken in 1728. The lists here are less complete than on 
the other islands. [L. L. for Si. J.\ 

Land Lister for Si. Croix. Begins with 1742. [L. L. for 
St. C.] 

Breve og Dokumenter indkomne til V estindisk-Guineiske 
Kornpagnies Direction fra Vestindien (1683-1689; 1706- 
1710; 1711-1713; 1714-1717; 1717-1720; 1721-1724; 
1724-1727; 1732-1734). The correspondence of the 
West Indian officials with the directors in Copenhagen 
forms an invaluable first-hand source of information. 
[B.&D.] 

Copie Bog holden ved (Urmpagniets Contoir i Kidbenhavn fra 
den IS Feh. 1090^ til A[nfi^o 1713^ over **hvad der er pas- 
seret ved del ‘•^estindiske Comp.^* swrlig vedr. St. Thmas. 
[C. P., 1690-1713.] 

Americanshe og Africanske Copie Bog (1710-1726). 

Europceisk Copie Bog (1698-1702), 

Dansk- V esiindisk-Guineiske Compagnies Breve-Copie-Bog 
(1698-1702). 

Vestindisk og Guineisk Compagnieis Directions Resolutions 
og Forhandlings Protocol (1697-1734). [Comp. Prot.^ 
1697-1734.] 

Vestindisk og Guineisk Compagnieis General Forsamlings 
Protokol (1741-1754). [Comp. Prot., 1741-64>] 

Vestindisk Guineisk Comp. Rets og Kommissions Doku- 
merUer (1709-1719). 

Kopibog for Vestindisk og Guineisk Compagnieis Direction 
(1733-1754). [Vest. Dir. K. P., 1733-64] 
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Extract-Udskrifter af Secret-Protocoller for 8t. Croix (1744- 
1752). [S. P., St C., 17U-1752.] 

Vestindiske og Guineiske Kompagnies Kassehoger forte paa 
St Croix (1735-1754). The volumes for 1736, 1740, 
and 1744 are missing. 

The same for St. Thomas (1680-1754). These volumes 
give the detailed accounts of receipts and expenditures 
of all sorts, e. </., customs duties, weighing fees, etc. 

II. The State Archives proper; 

Christian Martfeldt. Samlinger om de Danske Vestin- 
diske Oer St Croix, St Thomas, St Jan. These six for- 
midable quarto volumes contain the materials collected 
and the observations made by a distinguished Danish 
economist of the eighteenth century who paid an ex- 
tended visit to the islands about 1765-1768. “He who 
would study thoroughly the history of the islands,” says 
Bergsde {Den danske Stats Statistik, Kjdbenhavn, 1853, 
IV B., p. 559), “will find here amid considerable rubbish, 
much that is of value for the period before 1765.” Vol- 
ume 1 contains copies of orders issued by various West 
Indian governments from 1733 to 1767, inclusive. Vol- 
ume II with its ** Collegial Breve fra Kjobenhaim; Ordon- 
nancer, Insiruciioner, Reglcmenler fra GouvemementeV* 
deals with the period from Sept. 3, 1756, to Oct. 4, 
1760, and includes a number of West Indian letters and 
mandates for the period 1741-1745. Volume HI con- 
sists of a large variety of documentary and statistical 
material concerning the history and government of the 
islands, and the character of their population. Vol- 
ume IV begins with statistics of St. Thomas’s planta- 
tions; the remainder being devoted to the story, in fif- 
teen long chapters, of “the Danish Island St. Thomas 
in the West Indies,” an interesting though prolix ac- 
count of all the islands from administrative and political 
viewpoints. The remaining nine chapters are to be 
found in Vol. V. The last volume (VI) contains copies 
and extracts of West Indian archival material between 
tlie dates 1688 and 1766. [Martfeldt MSS.]. 

Sjailandske aabne Breve (1654-1655 and 1662). These 
contain references to West Indian voyages of private 
adventurers before the establishment of the Com- 
pany. 

Registrant (wer vestindiske Sager (1671-1699). [Vest Reg^ 

Registrant over vestindiske aabne Breve og Missiver (1699- 
1771.) The .above two entries contain copies of pass- 
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ports to sliip captains and confirmations of Lutheran 
and Reform^ ministers, issued by the King. 

Vestindisk-Guin<jHA'^^e Koneepter og Indlcog (1671*1699). 

Vesiindhke Koneepter og Indlceg (170(1-1771). 

Protokol over Commisitioncererne ndi Raadstuen for Slottet^ 
Vols. Ill and l\ (1695). 

Kronohgisk Samling af Offer Hige Akistykkey vedk, de dansk- 
vestindiske (hr oo sarlig neqemes Forjatning betrwffende 
(1733-1788;. 

Oresund^toldbdger The n^cords of the Souini duties are 
es[)ecialiv valuable in !oc;"Ung ar-d identifying ships 
outward or lioniewcird bound. 

B. The Royal Idhrary at Copenhagen: 

Werlauff MSS. No. ££. • iPier»'t Joseph] Pannet: HeLition 

de VExecrahic ( onspiration, mise '*n Oeuvre par les Negrea 
Minces en T hie Danoise Si, Jan en Arnerique 1733; (b) 
Specification pua. . . . CompagnieLs Partidpanter og 
Actier udl Compagniet og Raffinaderiei iualil den Anno 
1751. 

Ny Kgl, Sand. 4£6 fol. Peder Manager: Een saavidt 
mueligi fuldstamdig Flistorisic Kfterretning exiraherei af 
Dei Vestindiske og Gvineiske Compagnies Archu\ Roger 
og Proiocoller, angaaende bemelte Compagnies Etablisse- 
menter udi Vestindien og Guinea, fra begyndelsen. . . . 
(Dated at Company’s office, July 30, 1753.) The £££ 
folio pages in this volume constitute the official account 
of the Company’s activities from its establishment in 
1 671 up to within a year or so of its dissolution. Manager 
had been employed in the Company’s office, most of 
the time as bookkeeper, for upwards of thirty years, and 
was intimately acquainted with its affairs. On the 
whole, it is written with remarkable accuracy, and it is 
unique in being an authoritative exi)Osition written from 
the viewpoint of the Company’s Cof)enhagen head- 
quarters. Compared with this manuscript history, the 
publisher? works of Host, and his successors and transla- 
tors, are weak indeed. [Mariager A/S.] 

Uldallske Sami., No. 30 fol. Adskillige Placater og An- 
modninger sami Kongelige Rescripter Vestindien vedkom- 
rnende. 

Thotiske SamL, No. 515 fol. J. N. Holst, Om hvad der kunde 
vaere Eilcenderne St. Jan, Si. Croix, og St. Thomas til 
Opkomst (1746-1755). A series of proposals concerning 
the West Indies by an experienced ship captain. 

Thotiske Sami, No. 1298 (4*^). R. Haagensen, Beskrivelse 
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met EUandet SL Croix, (Dated 1751.) This account, 
dedicated to the newly elected president of the Com- 
pany, Count Adam Gottlob von Moltke, was published in 
1758, and constitutes the first known printed account 
of the island of St. Croix under Danish rule. 

ThoUske Saml.^ No. 764 b. Soren Sommer, En Kort Besk~ 
rivelse om St, Thomas og St, Croix. . . . (Dated April 29, 
1738.) 

KaUske Sand,, No. 103 fol. C. A. von Plessen, Resolution 

ogBeskeed, . . . (Dated ?) This is an order relating 

to the treatment of the Moravian Brethren. 

C. The Municipal Archives at Copenhagen (Raadstuearkivet): 

PoUti- og Commerce-Collegiets Resolutions og Missive Proto- 
colter^ vol. 3 (1704-1709). 

Politi-og Commerce-Collegiets Memorial Bog^ vols. 21 (1716- 
1720) and 22 (1720-1723). 

D. The Bancroft Collection at Berkeley: 

Governors of St. Thomas. Orders issued for observance 
by inhabitants (1672-1726). Copies of 80 orders pub- 
lished during the governorships of Iversen, Milan, A. 
Esmit, Heins, Lorentz, Crone, Bredal, Tharabsen, and 
Moth. 

Gardelin, Phillip. Letter-book containing correspondence 
with officials on St. John and St. Thomas (April 22, 1733- 
August 21, 1734). The letters and orders in this frail 
and yellowed termite-burrowed volume throw interest- 
ing sidelights on the St. John insurrection of 1733-1734. 

St. John Planters. Five letters written to Gardelin and 
Horn (Dec. 7, 1733-April 19, 1734). [Bancroft Coll] 

Moth, Frederick. Porto Rico letter-book containing copies 
of correspondence with Spanish officials (1734-1743). 

Schweder, Christian. Letter-book containing copies of 
correspondence with St. Croix officials (June 13, 1744- 
Nov. 24, 1745.) 


Printed Sources 


Algreen-Ussing, T. ed. 

Kongelige Rescripter^ Resolutioner og ReglementeVj Instruxer 
og Fundatser^ sami Kollegialbreve^ med flere Danmarks 
Lovgivning vedkommende qffentlige Aktstykker. Kjobenhavn, 
1806-1850. 56 V. 

[Danish West India and Guinea Company.] 

Kongelige Octroyerede Danske Westindiske og Guineiske Com- 
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pagnie. Ordre og Instructwn for Assistmteme paa del 
Kongelige Octroyerede Davske WesUindiske og Guineiske 
Skibe. Kj5benhavD [1698]. 4®. 

[Danish Wfst Ind^a and Guinea Company.] 

Dei Kongelige Danake Westindiake og Cuineiake Compagniea 
Partict punier a Contention^ Reglement og Foreening ind- 
gaaet og aluttet d. 26 Sept, 17SS, Kjdbenliavn, 1733. 

20 p. 

[Denmark.] 

Patent om U Gninei^he Comnaguiea Oprettclae i Kidbmhnffn, 
Dec. 10, 1672. [Kjobcnhavn] "672. 

[Denmark.] 

Verordnung wegen dea eat-Indiacher. u,id. Guimiachen UandeU 
Mar. 3, 1680. fKjdbenbavn, 168(\] 4 p. 4®. 

[Denmark.] 

Skibaartikler hvorcfter Wi Christian K. . . . [Kjdbenhavn] 
1698. 15 p. 4^ 

This concerns West Indian and Guinea Company’s ships’ 
rules. (Dated March 26.) 

[Denmark.] 

Octroy for del KgL Danake WeM-Indishe og Guineiske Com- 
pagnie, February 5. Kjdbenhavn, 1734. 28 p. 

An abstract of this charter is ^iven in Host, Efterretning ...» 
pp. 115 et seq. 

[Denmark.] 

Placat om Foringen ved del Kongelige octroierede Danake 
W estjndiske og Guineiske Compagnie, October 14. Kjdben- 
havn] 1747. ‘‘Fol. pat.” 

[Danish West India and Guinea Company.] 

Plan og Convention hvorefter del Kongelige Octroyerede Danake 
Weatindisk og Gaineiake Compagniea Augmentation have 
auhscriberei., d. 0 Feb, 17i7, Kjdbenhavn, 1748. 8 p. 
Fogtman, Lauritz. 

Alphabeiisk Register over de Kongelige Reacripler^ Resolutioner 
og Collegialhrevej Aar 1660-1800. Kjdbenhavn, 1806. 
17 V. 1-2 Part. 

Fogtman, Lauritz. [ed.] 

Kongelige Reacripier^ Resolutioner, og Collegial Breve for Dan- 
mark og Norge, 1660-1818. Kjdbenhavn, [date ?] v. 

Great Britain : Master of the Rolls. 

Calendar of state papers. Colonial series; America and the 
West Indies. (1669-1708.) Vols. 1-18. 1669-70 -[1706- 
08.] London, 1885-1916. [Co/. Col.] 

These volumes contain valuable materials on Anglo-Danish 
relations in the West Indies. 
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Host, Georg. 

Efterretning om Oen Sanct Thomas. . . . (See under Second- 
ary Works.) 

Maanedlige Relaiioner (periodical, Copenhagen) for April and 
June, 1683. 

Contemporary account of Governor Iversen’s death, and of 
punishment of responsible mutineers. 

Paludan, Capt. C. F. 

“ Blade af de dansk-vestindiske Oers Historie,” in Museum 
(Kjobenhavn, 1894), 341-366. 

An account of the St. John slave insurrection of 1733-1734 
and its suppression, illustrated by unpublished documents 
from the St. Thomas archives, copied before their removal to 
Copenhagen. 

Rordam, Holger Fr. [ed] 

“ Bidrag til Historieskriveren Anders Hojers Levned,” in Bis- 
torishe Samlinger og Studier vedr. Danmarks Forhold og 
Personligheder iswr i det 17. Aarhundrede^ III, 144 et seq. 
Kjobenhavn, 1898. 4 v. 

Of the commission appointed in 1726 to report on the affairs 
of the Danish East India Company, some mention is made. 
Rordam, Holger Fr. 

** Kirkelige Forhold paa St. Croix 1741 og danske Prsester paa 
de vestindiske Oer i Midten af 18. Aarhundre ’’ in Kirkehis- 
torishe Samlinger^ ser. 4, v. II. (Kjobenhavn, 1891), 55-100. 

This article includes an interesting letter from the Lutheran 
minister H. J. O. Stoud to President C. A. von Plessen of the 
West India and Guinea Company, dated Jan. 11, 1741, and 
biographical sketches of the Danish Lutheran ministers on 
St. Croix, 1735-1769, and of the ministers on St. Thomas and 
St. John, 1732-1765. 

Rothe, Casper Peter, [ed.] 

Kong Christian den Femies skrevne Befalinger og Anordninger^ 
eller Rescripter for Norge^ Island^ Ferroeme og de Indiske 
Besiddelser fra . . . Ode Februarii 1670 til ... 25 Au- 
gustin 1699. Kjobenhavn, 1777. 2 v. (1153 p.) 

Vol. II, 993 et seq.n contains the text of the ordinances, etc., 
issued by Christian V during his reign, and which concerned 
the West Indies and Guinea. 

ScHOu, Jacob Henric. [ed.] 

Chronologisk Register over Kongelige Forordninger. . . . 
Kjobenhavn, 1777-1814. 

ScHUCK, Richard. 

Brandenburg-Preusscns Kolonial-Politik . . . {16^7-1721). 
Leipsig, 1889. 2 v. 
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Volume II contains many documents bearing on Denmark’s 
and Brandenburg’s relations with respect to Guinea and West 
India matters. 

[Swedish Ambassadors.] 

Reports in “ Danske Samlinger for Historie ” (periodical edited 
by Chr. Bruun. O. Nielsen, and A. Peterson). Kjobenhavn, 
1865-1875. 6voLs. 

The letten; of Swedish ambassaclors at Copenhagen to their 
royal masters afford glimpses of the '^arly i;arf^f*r of the Com- 
pany, 


Secondary Workk 

Special Works on the Danish ( tUmlc^s: 

Alberti> C. 

“Den danske SlavohandeLs Historic. ' in Nyt historisk Tide 
skrifi, S B. (Kjobenhavn, 1850, 201-245). 

A valuable act*ount, based on printed primary and secondarj’’ 
material. The author Mas tiot permitted to inspect the slate 
archive materials. 

Borgeson, F., and Uld/ll, F. P. 

Vote vestindiskc Oer, Kjobenliavn, 1000. 55 p. 
Catteau-Calleville, J. R. G. 

Tableau des fidals danms, consid^es sous le rapport du mi- 
canisme social. Paris, 1802. 3 vol. 

“De danske Atlanterhavsoeb.” 

“ Dansk Vestimlien: Naturforhold, Befolkning, Hjadpekilder, 
og Niieringsveje ” in *'De danske Atlauterhavsdcr^* Afsnit IV. 
Kjob^^'iihaA^n, 1008. 300 p. Maps. 

A copiously illustrated, collaborative work, with brief re- 
sumes of early history, but wdth main emphasis on present 
conditions. Lists of authorities are appended to many of the 
articles. 

Dewitz, a. von. 

In Ddnisch Westindicn. Anjange der Brudermission in St. 
Thomas^ Si. (. roix, and. St. Jan, von 1732-1760. Herrnhut, 
1899. 322 p. 

Dewitz, A. von. 

In Ddnisch Weslindien. Hunderi und, Junfjiig Jahre der 
Briidermission in St. Thomas, Si. Croix, und St. Jan. . . . 
Niesky, 1884. 374 p. 

Eggers, H. F. a. Baron. 

“ St. Croix’s Flora ” in Videnskabelige Meddelelserfra Naturhis- 
iorisk Forening i Kjobenhavn for Aaret 1876. Kj5benhavn, 
1876. pp. 33-158. 
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An admirable description of St. Croix, particularly from the 
botanical and meteorological ji^ints of view, with an exposition 
of historical changes in plant life there. 

Griffin, Appleton Prentiss Clark. 

A list of books on the Danish West Indies. Washington, 1901. 

20 p. 

The only special bibliography on the subject, limited to books 
in Libraiy of Congress. 

Haagensen, Richard. 

Beskrivelse over Eylandet St. Croix i America i Vestindien. 
Kjobenhavn, 1758, 72 p. 

. Probably the earliest printed book describing St. Croix. The 
university and royal libraries in Copenhagen each have MS. 
as well as printed copies. 

Hoffmeter, H. 

Vor Kirke i Vestindien. KjObenhavn, 1905. 

H5st, Georg. Hersing. 

Efierretninger om den Sand Thomas og dens Gouvemeurer^ 
optegnede der paa Landetfra 1769 indtil 1776. Kjobenhavn, 
1791. 203 p. 

This is the first attempt at a chronological history of the 
Danish West Indies. The author had access to the Company’s 
archives, and used some of the documents for his book. From 
1769 to 1776 he lived in the islands, first as a member of the 
privy council of St. Thomas and St. John, and later, on the 
death of his father-in-law, Governor Jens Kragh, as govemor-od 
interim for a few months. During 1760-1767 he had served as 
an employee in the Danish factory in Morocco, and on his 
return he became a secretary in the department for foreign 
affairs, under Guldberg. He died in 1794. (Nyerup and Kraft, 
FoTfatter-Lexicony p. 280.) 

Isert, P. E. 

Reise nach Guinea und den Carabaischen Inseln,” in Colum- 
bien^ in Brief en an seine Freunden beschreiben. Kjdbenhavn, 
1788. 376 p. 

Although inclined to exaggeration, the author, who had been 
cbief physician in the Danish factory in Guinea and had served 
on slave ships, presents a valuable picture of the dark side of the 
slave trade. Letter 12 is headed Reise von Guinea nach Wes- 
tindien. Zustand eines Sklavenschifes. Rebellion der Sklaven. 
Beschreibung von St. Croix.*^ 

Knox, Hugh. 

' A discourse delivered on the 6 of Sept. 1772 in the Dutch Church 
of St. Croix. On the occasion of the hurricane which hap- 
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pened on the 31 of Aug. St. Croix, 177*. The copy in the 
Bancroft Collection is incomplete. 

Knox, John P. 

A historical aecourU of Si. Thomas, W. and incidental 

npliees of St. Croix a'»d St. Johns. New York, 1852. *71 p. 

This book has long been practically the only available book 
in English. The first part of it is re«Jly a faulty translation of 
H5st’s work (q. v.), the last, a loose ci»mpilation. The author 
was a minister in Si. Thon-as. 

Koch, Han^ Ludmg Schieldebup Pareuub. 

‘‘Den danske mission i Vestindien/* in Ki'^kehistoriske Sam- 
linger, ser. o, vol. 8 (Kj<ibenh‘w.'i, 1905;, 144-181. 

An ac<x)unt r f tiiose missionaiy^ effo»*0' be^.i!n by the govern- 
ment in 1755. 

Krarup, Janus PREDRiK. 

“Jorgeii Iverstd fDyppei), VestincHsk Compaguii^s forste 
Gouverneur paa St. Thomas,” in Personalhistorisk Tids- 
shrifU II R. fi B. (Kjobenhavn, 1891), *3-45. 

An exhaustive study of Governor Iverson’s career and the 
planting of the St . Thomas colony, based on a minute examina- 
tion of priinar>'^ materials in the state art^hives at Copenhagen. 
Krarup became an assistant in the state «rchivcs in 1870, and 
chief secretary in 1882. 

Krarttp, Janus Fredrik. 

“ Gabriel Milan og Somme af bans Samtid ” in Personalhis- 
tori.sk Tidsskrift, 3 R. * B. (Kjobenhavn, 189.3), 102-130, 
and 3 R. 3 B. (1894), 1-51. 

A detailed and accurate accx)unt of the life of the fourth 
governor of St.. Thomas, based upon exhaustive researches in 
the .state archives at Copenhagen. 

Lawaetz, H. 

Brodremenig'nedens Mission: Dansk-V estindien, 1769-18Jt8. 
Kjobenhavn, 1902. 256 p. 

The main account is prefac^ by a good summary of the early 
Moravian missionary efforts in the Danish West Indies. 

Lose, Emil Vai oemar. 

“Folkekirken pan St. Thomas” in Kalkars Theologisk Tide- 
shrift (Kobenhavn, 1878), 265-297. 

Lose, Emil Valdemar. 

The Lutheran Church in the West Indies. St. Croix, 1887. 6 p. 
Lose, Emil Valdemar. 

“ Kort XJdsigt over den danske lutherske Missions Historie 
paa St. Croix, St. Thomas, og St. Jan,” in Nordiek Missions 
Tidsskrift, I (Kjobenhavn, 1890), 1-37. 

This account, according to Pastor L. Koch, is the most au- 
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thoritative one dealing with the history of Danish missions in 
the West Indies. 

Oldendorp, Christian Georg Andreas. 

Geachichte der Mission der evangelischen Bruder auf der cara- 
baischen Inseln S. Thomas^ S. Croix und S. Jan. Barby, 
1777. 2 V. 

Still the most accurate and comprehensive account of the 
early history of the Moravian brethren in the Danish islands. 
[Oldendorp, Christian Georg Andreas]. 

Fuldsicmdigt Udtog af C. G. A. Oldendorps Missions-Historie 
om den evangeliske Brodres Mission paa de carabaiske Oer 
St Thomas^ St. Crux og St. Jan. . . . Kjobenhavn, 1784. 
184 p. 

A Danish abridged version of the German edition. 
Oldendorp, Christian Georg Andreas. 

Historisk Beretning om de hedenake Ncger-Slavers Omvendelse 
paa de danske Oer i Vestindien. . . . Kjobenliavn, 1784, 
184 p. 

A translation from the German of part of the author’s larger 
work {q. v.). 

[Orsted, Ander S., and others.] 

“ De danske vestindiske Oer,” in Bergsoe, Den danske Stats 
Statistikj J^dc Bd. (Kjobenhavn, 1858), pp, 557-712. 

A good summary of the liistory, geography, etc., of the islands, 
based on avaikble published material. The notes give some 
valuable bibliographical hints. 

OxHOLM, Peter Lotharius. 

De danske vestindiske oers TUstand i Henseende til PopukUion, 
Cultur og Finance-Forfatning i Anledning af nogle Breve 
fra St. Croix. . . . Kjobenhavn, 1797. 84 p. 

A careful study of the sugar industry on St. Croix based on 
personal observation; contains four plans and an appended 
statistical table. 

[Anonymous. Answer to Oxholm. {q. i^.).] 

Berigtigelsen ved Hr. Major Oxholms Skrift om. de danske Oers 
Tilstand. Kjobenhavn, 1798. 30 p. 

Oxholm, Peter Lotharius. 

Urigtighedeme i de saakaldie Berigtigelser ved Afhandlingen 
om de danske vestindiske Oers Tilstand. Kjobenhavn, 1798. 
23 p. 

An answer to Berigtigelsen. . . . 

Petersen, Bernhardt von. 

En historisk Beretning om. de dansk-vestindiske Oer St. Croix^ 
St. Thomas og St. Jan. Kjobenhavn, 1855. 

Mainly a translation of Knox’s work, checked up by some 
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reference to Host. His name is not to be found among those of 
the nobility. 

Rohr, Juliup Philip Benjamin von. 

Anmerkungen iiber den CaUunbau, Mil einer Vorrede von 
r. G Hensler. Altoiia und Leipzig, 1791-1793. 2 parts. 

Pari 1: ‘^Znw Nulzcn der Davisckm Westindhchen Colonien 
auf AUerhochitten Konujichen B Jefd geschriebcn,** 

Rothe, Dr. C. 

Lidt om VestindieiK Kjobenliavn, 1900. 55 pp. 

A patriotic aj>pcid against tiic sale of thr is»laiid:$; a brief but 
fairly accurate liislorical summary i,' incbided 
Schmidt, J. C. 

[Article.i on Si, (*roi.c} \n Sanflrren, \\ II (Kiobe*ihavn, 17S8), 
198-206; 250: 

A serit‘s ot arlic*los by a viaitor descriouAg plantatlo i life on 
St. Ooix. 

Taylor, Ciiarl^cs Edv ard. 

Leaflets from fhe Donuk Indies; descriptive of ikv socialf 
political, and commercial condition of these islands, Lr>iidofi, 

1888. 228 p. 

One of the few writers wJio has made use of archival material 
for the early history of St. Thomas. The author was a physician 
and book-dealer in St. Thomas, and had access to the Company’s 
archives before their remo\ al to Copenhagen. 

Trier, C. A. 

“Dll dansk-v(*stiiidi.ske Negerindeforselsforbud af 1792,” in 
Ilistorisk Tidsskrift, ser. 7, v. 5 (Kjobenhavn, 1904-1905), 
405 508, • 

A scholarly study of the edict abolishing the slave trade in 
Danish dominion^, and of the circ‘um stances leading up to it. 
United States. 

Fifty-scicnih ('ongress, first session. House document, vol. 47 
(Washiiiglou, i902), 2767-2847. 

A geographical :<nd historical desitription of the islands com- 
piled by Oscar Plielps Austia and drawn nuiinly from Knox and 
Host; suinmarj^ <*i coiinneri'ial conditions since 1884; extraet.s 
from consular rcfMjrts, histories, etc., including Prof. C. W. 
Tooke’s article in the Amcr. Econ. Assoc, report for 1900 
(pp. 2782 et seq.), a concise summary of the administrative ar- 
rangements. The treaty of 1902 with Denmark is quoted and 
the various efforts at purchase by the U. S. traced out and 
illustrated with documents (])p. 2788 et seq.), 

Werfel, Johannes. 

Efierretning om de danske-vestindiske Oers St. Croix^s, St 
Thomas's og Si. Jan's, Kjobenhavn, 1801. 
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West, Hans. 

“ Beretning om det danske Eiland St. Croix i Vestindien, fra 
Juniimaaned 1789 til Juniimaaneds Udgang 1790/’ in 
Mcuinedskriftet Iris (Kjdbenhavn) Julii i79i, pp. 1-88. 

An article on plantation economy in the Danish islands, 
based on a brief stay there as rector of a school. This article 
was expanded into the book “. . . Beskrivelse over St. Croix 
. . .” (1793). 

West, Hans. 

Bidrag til Beskrivelse over Ste. Croix^ med en kort vdsigt over 
Si. Thomas j St. Jean. Tortola^ SpanishtowHy og CrabeneUand. 
Kjobenhavn, 1793. 363 p. 

An enlarged edition appeared in a German translation in 
1794. 

General Works on Danish and West Indian History: 

Allen, C. F. 

Histoire de Danemaric. . . . (E. Beauvois, tr.). Copenhague, 
1878. 2v. 

This work has been superseded, especially in its treatment of 
e(H>nomic history, by the more recent work of ProfeSvSor Edward 
Holm (q. V,). 

[Anonymous.] 

The Importance of the British plantations in America to this 
kingdom . . . considered. London, 1731. 114 p. 

“Santa Croce” (St. Croix) is mentioned as being abandoned, 
and St. Thomas as remarkable only for its harbor, which is a 
free port, and for smuggling (cf. Macpherson, Annals y III, 161). 
[Anonymous]. 

The Present state of the West Indies, containing an accurate 
description of whai parts are possessed by the several powers in 
Europe. . . . London, 1788. 95 p. 

Pp. 72-74, Virgin Islands; pp. 93-94, Danish Islands. 
Bonnassieux, Jean Louis Pierre Marie. 

Les grandes compagnies de commerce. Paris, 1892. 562 p. 

A cursory review of the activities of the Danish West India 
and Guinea Company (p. 441) and of the Danish African Com- 
pany (pp. 442-443), based largely on Beausobre’s work (1791). 
Burney, James. 

History of the Buccaneers of America. London, 1816. 326 p. 
Mentions St. Thomas as a “Danish factory” (p. 300) plun- 
dered by “ Plibustiers ” from Hispaniola in 1688 (cf. Labat). 
Cheyney, Edward Potts. 

European background of American history: 1800-1600, in 
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American Nation ser. A. B. Hart ed. New York and 
London, 1904. 343 p. 

List of commercial companies, 15i>4‘-1698, pp. 137-139. 
Davies, John. 

Tht> hiatory of the Caribby-Islande^ viz. Barbadoff^ St. Chrie- 
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Maps and Illustrations 
(Unpublished) 

“Carte des konigl. Ddnischen Westindische Eilandes SL 
Thomas unter den [ ] Grad. [ ] MinuL nordUcher Breite 

belegen.** Size: 88 x 48 cm. 

This undated manuscript map of St. Thomas appears on the 
same sheet with the map of St. Croix lisrted below. It was 
probably made betwwn 1715 and 1730. It is the earliest known 
map showing St. Thomas under Danish possession, and is here 
reproduced for the first time. (Royal Library, Copenhagen.) 
“Carte De LTsle De Sainte Croix Danoisb sUuie sous le 
ISme m. de Lai. Septen.*^ Size: 88 x 48 cm. 

This map, the names on which are written in the same hand 
as in the preceding map, has in its upper left-hand corner the 
following legend: “Maison de Monsieur du Bois dernier Vice 
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Gouvemeur de I’isle pour sa Majes. tr^s Chrfetienne Tan 1734.” 
From this, it would appear that the island was occupied when 
the Danes came over to take it in full possession in Januaiy, 
1735, As there is no evidence indicating occupation, however, 
it is possible that the map is misdated. 

“Kort (yoer Eylandet St. Croix udi America Saaledes som 
del ved en acurat vdmaaling er befunden med Qvarteremes 
Name og enhver Plantagiea Nummer . . . tegnet af /. M. 
Beck,*' Size: 47 x 7^.5 cm. 

This map was engraved in 1754 and dedicated to Adam 
Gotlob Moltke. On a copy in the Royal Library, on which is 
written ” Saaledes befunden i July Maaned 1766,” is to be found 
filled in ink the names of all the plantation owners and the 
locations of the sugar mills. The plans of the towns “Chris- 
tianstied” and “Fredcricksstaed” are inserted in the engraving. 
(Royal Library.) 

” Af Teigning ofr, St Croussis Bye," 

This crude, undated representation of “St. Croix’s town” 
was apparently made shortly after the oc;cupation of the island, 
and intended to show the appearance of Christiansted. (State 
Archives.) 

Foreatilling af Warfet pan Oen St Croix i Westindien . . . 

foffoerdigei af H, G, Beenfeldi 1816," 

Although made long after the Company’s dissolution, the 
lively scene on the Christiansted waterfront at St. Croix is 
fairly typical of the eighteenth century on that island. The 
sailing ships riding at anchor in the harbor, the fort, the bat- 
teries, and the provision houses, the red-coated soldiers and the 
negroes with their burdens, the white aristocrats in their car- 
riages or on horseback, the sugar casks piled up on the square, 
even the ubiquitous goat and the humble mule, — all are typical 
of St. Croix in its palmy days. Vessels flying the flag of the 
United States may be seen in the harbor. (State Archives.) 


Early Printed Maps 
(Eighteenth Century) 

“Die Insel Sanct Thomas mil den mehresien Plantagen 1767." 
“Die Insel Sainte Croix mit den Namen der Plantagen die 
hestcendig sind . . . 1767," 

These two maps, engraved by Paul Ktiffner of Nuremberg, 
are to be found in Oldendorp’s Geschichte der Mission (listed 
among the printed works above). Both show locations of plan- 
tations and mills. 
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0xHOLM» Peter IjOtharius. Charte over den Danske Oe St 
Croix i America forfaerdiget i Aaret 1794 og udgivet i Aare*. 
1799, . . . Size: 67 x 174 cm 

Oxholm’f map (enj^aved by G. N Angelo, Copenhagen) 
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legend on the English map is niisleading in that it states that 
the map is made “From an actu.ii survey made in 1794“-! 799.'’ 
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Oxholm, P. L. Ckarie over fen Dannke Or Sf. Jun i America 
Optagpi ? da'^et i7S0 .)g Cdgi et i Aa.\i j ^00, , , , Size: 60 
X 98.5 cm. 


■VIai ^s Puii £Ei> Since 1800 

Horn33Eck, H. li. St, Thomas Dansk Amcrienn^k 0 nptaget i 
1835- S9 ved Barometer og Vinkel Maaling , . . fegneii 1845 
df J. Chr. Petersen Tegner red Sokmrf Archivel, 

This map is reproduv cd in .1. P. Knox, Historical account of 
St. Thomas. 

“De danske Atlanteuhavsoer’' (publ.). Kort over Dansk 
Vesiindien. 

Maps of all three islands are printed in AJsnit IV, Dansk 
VesUndien (Kjbbenhavn, 1908). 

Borgesen, F. 

Map of the Danish West Indian Islamls. 

Roproduce<l in Botauisk Tidsskrift. Bd. 29. The reefs and 
depths of surrounding waters are indicated. 

EcrGEHi-, H. F. A. vBaron). “ Vegetal ionskort over St. Ooix,’* 
in Videnskabeiiye M eddeleber fra Natnrhistorisk Forming i 
Kjobenhani for Aaret 1876, 

A map showing the distribution of vegetation on St. Croix. 
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APPENDIX A 

COVEKNOKS IN Tlili WEST INDIES AND IN GCiNCA 

(1) GOVURNCSS IN THIS WEST *ND{E8 FROM HltfUNNlNG, IN THE 

YEAR l(>4 I ' 

In tike West Indies, tlie first govcriior who took possessirn 
of the island of St. Thomas May ^^5, 1672, was 
JoRGEN IvEKSEN, w ho was succecdcc* hv 
Nicolai Esmit, who received his appointment on Septem- 
ber 10, 1079, and was deposed by 
Adolph Esmit, his brother, who was to have been relieved 
by Jorgen Iversen, who again started out [for tlie West Indies] 
in November, 1082, on the ship Hafmanden {Merman) y where 
he was killed by mutineers, whereupon the said Adolph Esmit 
was supplanted by 

Gabriel Milan, who was appointed in 1684; but because of 
bad conduct, Gabriel Milan and Adolph Esmit were sent home 
as prisoners by Commissioner Michel Michelscn, and [they] 
arrived here in October, 1686, and meantime 
Christopher Heins was vice governor until March, 1688, 
when 

Adolph Esmit again arrived in St. Thomas and took com- 
mand, having gone thither in the ship Maria [under the com- 
mand of] vi<’e admiral Hoppe, but vice admiral Hoppe took 
him home a prisoner and arriv^^ here in October, 1688, so that 
Christopher Heins again became vice governor until 1690 
[when] he died and was succeeded by 
Johan Lorensen.* In that year the lessceship [of St. 
Thomas] began under Jorgen Thormohlen, who installed 

Frans de la Vigne as governor of St. Thomas, but Johan 
Lorentz remained in the meanwhile as vice governor and 
looked out for the Company’s interests, also m^e a journey 
home, during the period of the lease, and went out again [to 
' From P. Mariager, Historisk EJterrelning . . . pp. 213 el teq. The apell- 
ing of proper names employed by Mariager is followed here. This woiicis 
dated 1753, hence was compiled nearly two years before the Company’s dissolu- 
tion. The translation is avowedly literal. 

^ Rendered as John Lorentz in text. 

I«85l 
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Si. Thomas], and remained as vice governor until February 19, 
1702, when he died and was succeeded by 
Claus Hansen, who was advanced on the spot [to governor] 
ad interim^ and was confirmed [by the directors remaining in 
oflSce] until his death, February 8, 1706, when 
JocHUM VON Holten succeeded him [and remained in oflSce] 
until December 21, 1708, when he died. His place was taken by 
the interim commandant 

Diderich Mogensen, who was relieved in 1710 by 
Michel Crone, who died August 8, 1716, and was succeeded 
by 

Erich Bredal, in whose time the island of St. John was 
occupied. He was succeeded in April, 1724, by 
Friderich Moth * who was succeeded late in May, 1727, by 
Hendrick Suiim, “Commandeur Capitain” who came from 
Fort Christiansborg in Guinea, and until February 21, 1733, he 
remained on St. Thomas when he was relieved by 

Phillip Gardelin in whose time, namely in the above year, 
1733, the rebellion of negroes on St. John began. Later, on 
February 21, 1736, his place was taken by 

Friderich Moth, who became governor of the island of St. 
Croix on June 12, 1734, which island was occupied by him in 
that same year, and [who] was, on February 21, 1736, made 
governor general of all the Company’s three islands, St. Thomas, 
St. John and St. Croix, [remaining] until April 13, 1744, when 
he was succeeded by 

Christian Schweder, who was commissioned as command- 
ant of the fort (Castellef) and Christiansfort on St. Thomas 
and St. John, and head * of the privy council in matters affect- 
ing all three islands; and he was relieved on April 25, 1747, by 
Christian Suhm, who vras installed as vice commandant and 
governor over St. Thomas and St. John, and head of the privy 
council of St. Croix, but later in the same year he was exempted 
from [his] St. Croix duties, since a governor and privy council 
have been placed over St. Croix alone, so that he is still vice 
commandant and governor of the islands St. Thomas and St. 
John in the West Indies. 

On St. Croix, on the other hand, there have been since the 
beginning of the year 1734: 

Friderich Moth, and during his absence 

Gregers Hog Nissen was named on February 24, 1736, as 

® Otto Jacob Thambsen served as governor for a few months after Bredal. 
See above, p. 184. 

* “Forrfs Stemme** 
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“chief*' ad interun ^ ^nd judge on the said [island of] St. Croix, 
[where he continued] until April 16, 1744, when he was replaced 
by 

Paul Linlemark, who v.as likewi>e “chief** ad inicnw, and 
Ircasx^rer on St. Croix in Coininaudant Sf*hwcdrr*s absence. 
He continued until May 15, 1747. when his place was taken by 
Jens Hansen, who was eoriniissioned as governor of St. 
Crobc in the same year, [in which position be remained] until 
December, 1751, wi»en he was rtJieved by 
Peder Clacsen, who is sLil’ governor on Llie said island of 
SI. Croix. 


(2) r.A l.KXQTlS GCIK** » FHOM THE YEAR 165^ * 

So far as known fnna tlu* ac*count of Ilhirtwig] Miyer’ to 
the Comi>aijy, hoicinl)oft}rc rcK-rred to, 

Hennini; Arhejuit appears in the year 1650 to have estab- 
a “lodge** on the Guinea coast near Ac[c]ri5, and to have 
resided 18 [DauisliPJ miles from that place at the Danish cita- 
del,’* Frideru^hsberg, which lodge Wcas, in 1659, made into a 
small fort at which there was jdaced in charge 

Christian (*ouneliskn as factor, and |vvlio) had it (‘hanged 
to a fortress, w hioli is now' Christ iansborg, after wliich 

Peter Valck is said to have been in (‘ommaiid of the fort, 
Frcdcrickslierg, but, because of his bad conduct, held as a slave 
by llie black king; and 

Peter Bolt the then factor, did in the year 1679 in traitorous 
fashion sell the fort Christ iansborg to the Portuguese nation, 
thereafter fleeing from the c‘oast of Guinea. 

Macjmts Pranoer arrived at F(»rt Frich^richsherg in (luinca, 
from Cop<‘nhageii, in February, 1681, bringing with him his 
majesty’s orders to the then nrovisional commander, Peter 
Vitth and <*orn missioned Johan Ulri(‘h, as w'ell as [to] all those 
wlio wcr<‘ in Jiuliiority, to the effect that tlu^y w'ere to sci/e thc^ 
forts Fridcrickslicrg and Ciiristianshorg togetlu^r with the lodges 
in Guinea, [and they) fjcstirrcd themselves to retake the said 
fort, Christianshorg., from the Portuguese, but in vain; mean- 
time Magnus Praiiger died in that saim^ year, 1681, and wtis 
succeeded by 

* As Interims Cheff Nissen was t^i officiale in (lovcrnor Moth's place during 
the latter's absence. 

® P. Mariager, Uistorisk Eftcrreining. . . , The peculiar form of these lists 
has made a rather literal translation seem desirables 

' Ibid. pp. 75 et seq. Cf. above, p. 21. 

* Hated Castell. 
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Conrad Busch, chief factor, who remained but 10 days at 
the helm of the government of Fort Friderichsberg, when, be- 
cause of his bad conduct, he was replaced by ^ 

Hans Lucre, lieutenant at said fort, Friderichsberg, [and] 
who, after the Portuguese had, in 1682, acting on royal orders, 
abandoned it, took possession of Fort Christiansborg in the 
Company’s name, and placed in charge there 
Peter Hofman, factor, who had come out from Gliickstad 
to Guinea; and Fort Friderichsberg was sold by the above Hans 
LUcke and Peter Hofman to the English commandant at Cape 
Cors, who took it into possession in the year 1685, whereupon 
Llicke, together with Hofman and Lorens Lassen came to 
Christiansborg. Thereafter Lyke (Lucke) died and Hofman ® 
and Lassen returned to Denmark so that 
Nicolai Fensman in the year 1688 became governor at the 
fort of Christiansborg after which 

J5rgen Meyer, [who had been appointed] commander [in] 
1691, for and by Nicolai Jansen Arf[f], took possession of Fort 
Christiansborg, and in 1692, Nicolai Fensman again came out 
[to Guinea] in Nicolai Jansen Arf[fl’s service, but returned, and 
thereafter 

Harding Peterson was made governor. In the same year, 
1693, because of said Harding Petersen’s careless supervision, 
the fort was taken by the blacks. But when two of Nicolai 
Jansen Arf[f]’s ships came out, the merchants who accompanied 
them, Hartwig Meyer and Johan Trane, concluded a treaty by 
which Fort Christiansborg was delivered back to them, whereupon 
Thomas Jacobsen was installed as governor; and when 
Nicolai Jansen Arff abandoned the trade, 

Erich Olsen Lygaard was in the year 1698 placed as gov- 
ernor of said Christiansborg in the name of the Company, as it 
had taken up the Guinea trade; and he was relieved by 
Johan Trane, who left here in August, 1698, and was suc- 
ceeded by 

Hartvig Meyer, who left here in August, 1702 [and re- 
mained there] until April, 1704, when he died and was succeeded 
ad interim by 

Peder Sverdrup who likewise died, in May, 1705, when he 
was succeeded by 

Peder Pedersen. Meantime, in order to release Hartvig 
Meyer, there was sent out from here once more 
Erich Olsen Lygaard, who left Copenhagen in December, 
1704, [and] who died, and was succeeded by 


’ Derejler dode Lyke og Hofman og Lassen repatrierede saa ai . . . 
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Frans Boye, who in the year 1711 departed over Holland or 
England to reheve the said Lygaard; and he was in turn re- 
lieved in 1717 by 

Knud Rost, who died and was succeeded by 
D^iVid Hebrn. who left in the capacity of factor on Janu- 
ary 22, 1723, [and] into whose place advanced, ni interim 
CnuTSTiAN SYNDEP\iAN, who was rcliovcd ir* April, 1724, by 
Hendbich Slthm, “(1. inmandcur Capitain,” who was sent 
to St. Thomas and -mailed tliithcr Match 4, 1727, 

Fredbrk’u pAijii advancing into his pin e. and shortly there- 
after dying. The lalter was follot-^ed intr. im by 
Andreas Wili.umskn, who was succeeded on December 24, 
1728, by 

Andreas Pedersev WAEifOE, who was to have been relieved 
by “Carnmer R/iad** x\ndceas Jorgensin, who left in June, 
1733, but [who] died <*ri rouie, so that he [^^aerde] remained 
until August 12, 1735, w-hen his place w^as taken by 
Severin SriiiELLEROP, couficilor of chancery,^" who died 
June 15, 173(i, and was sucewded ad interim, by 

Enevold Nii lskn Borbis, who died June 20, 1740, and was 
succeeded ad interim bj’ 

Peter Nicolai Jorgensen, who, on May 25, 1743, gave up 
his position to 

Christian Glob Dorpu w’^ho was relieved by 
Jorgen Billsen on February 3, 1744, and when, on March 
11, 1745, he died, he was succeeded ad interim by 
Thomas Broek, who died on the 23rd [of March, and] on 
w'hose place there stepped ad interim 
Johan Wilder, who died April 23, 1745, and likewise was 
succeeded ad interim by 

August FniDERtcn IIackbnburg, whose place was taken in 
June 21, 1740, by 

Joosi' Plateus, who was relieved on March 6, 1751, by 
Magnus CnHis^fOPHER Lutzow, Major, who arrived at the 
fort of Christiansborg on March 6, 1751, and passed away on 
the 8th of the ^ame month, when he was succeeded ad interim 
by 

Magnus Hachsen, who died July 21, 1752, and was followed 
ad interim by 

Carl Enoman, who is now governor ad interim of Fort 
Christiansborg in Guinea. 


CaneeUie Road. 
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DIRECTORS AND BOARD OF SHAREHOLDERS IN COPENHAGEN 
DIBECTOBS OF ThI: COBCPANT ^ 

fUame Appointed Term, dosed 

Jens Juel Mar. 11, 1671 1681 

Peder Pedersen Lerkc “ 

Hans Nansen “ 

Herman Meyer * Apr. 

Peder Bladt “ 

Mauritz van der Thy • “ 

Claus Sohn “ 

Hennan(?) Meyer July 

Hans Nansen “ 

Edvard Holst " 

Jens Juel 

Albert Gyldensparrc * 

Jhrgen Ehlers • 

Iver Hoppe 

Jens Juel 


Mathias Moth [before 1697] 

Kristian Braem ® 1697 

Jochum F. Rohde “ 

Johan Gotfried Becker “ 

Jacob Lerke ” 

Kristian Schupp May 28, 1700 

KarlAUefeldt May 7,1703 

Laurens de Boysset Sept. 12, 1712 

Prederik Rostgaard “ “ 

Kristen Berregaard Jan. 11, 1723 

Ferdinand Anthon “ “ 

Severin Junge Dec. 4,1727 


^ Modem Danish usage has been followed as far as possible in the spelling of 
the proper names here listed. Many of the names are of men prominent in 
Daniah-Norwegian history, whose biographies may be found in Dansh Biog» 
rofisk Lexikon, edited by C. F. Bricka. 

* Meyer and his three colleagues were elected ad interim, 

* Or Mortis o. de Thee, 

® Albert Schumadier, a brother of Griffenfeld. 

* Or EUrs, 

* Braem, Rohde, Becker and Lerke were merely “acting directors.” 
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Nams Appoinied 

Haiu JSrgen Soelborg Dm. 4» 17i£7 

Abraham Kittcker “ 

Gregorius IDauman June 16, r«30 

Ferdixia:]d Anthoo (Jiiiurwigpn) 1732. . 


Severin [de] Junge ^ 

Kristen Berregaard ** 

Hans J. Soelbeig “ 

Gregorius Klaiimaiii 

Otto Blome, chsinpan Sept. 173? 

Severin [de] Juugt' “ “ 

Thomas Bartholip. “ 

Frederik HoItnsiM ■“ “ 


F[rederik] Secknian ... 

H.J.SoeUxTg “ 

Gregorius Klaumuii “ 

Ernst tlrick Dose Apr. H, 173ft 

Lorens Krtiyer * “ “ 

Karl Adolf von Plrss<'n Sept. 10, 173ft 

Adolf Andreas von dor Liihe Nov. 17. 1730 

Peter Lemvig Dec. 28, 1787 

Jacob Kling “ 

Herman L. KlOcker May 9, 1741 

Johan Frederik Wewer Mar. 18, 1747 

Joosi von Hemerl “ “ 

Andreas Biorii “ 

[Gotthilf i Just Fabritius « “ “ 

Adam Gotlob Moltke Mar. 3, 17.50 

Johannes \alcur “ Sept. 14, 17.51 


Term doeed 


.Sept. 12, 1732 


F. Seckman . . 

inRE< roRB or the sugar bepinert 

1729 

1784 

G. Klauman . . . . 



H. J. Soelberg . 


«« 

F. Holmstcd. . . 

17.35 

. - Dec. 28, 1737 

G. Klauman . . . . 

4« 

•< •« 


" Junge received his patent of nobility in 1731. 

* Or Laurenie Kreyer. 

* Resigned very soon after his appointment. 

PrtBses or chairman. 

When Mariager wrote (1753), the directors were Moltke, KIdeker, Wewer, 
Hemert, and Valeur. 

The management of the refinery was taken over by all the directors of the 
Company on March 9, 1750. 
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Name 

F. Holmated . 

G. Klauman. 
P. Lemvig . . . 


Appointed Term dosed 

1737 Mar. 3, 1750 


1. 1681 


1679 


1679 July 1, 1681 


1697 


BOARD OF SHAREHOLDERS OF THE COMPANY 
(HovedpartidparUer) 

Kort Adder Mar. 11. 1671 

Frederik Poggenberg “ 

Niels Juel Sept. 

Claus Sohn “ 

[Mikkel] Wibe July 

Meyer “ 

Gregorius Fleischer “ 

Jens Tolder (Rosenheim) Dec. 

[JOrgenl Ehlers » “ 

Abraham Wust “ 

Wilhelm Mule 

Paul Winding “ 

Peder Lemvig “ 

Paul Eggers “ 

Tjaurens de Boyssett Apr. 29, 1698 Sept. 12> 1712 

Vincens Lerke June 26. 1703 

Kasper G. von Mollke May, 1704 

Kristen Herregaard May 1. 1713 Jan. 11, 1723 

Severin Junge “ “ Dec. 4, 1727 

Olaus Judicher Jan. 11,1723 

Hans J. Soelberg “ “ Dec. 4,1727 

Abraham Klbcker “ “ “ 

Gregorius Klauman Mar. 13, 1728 June 16, 1730 

[Frederik] Seckman “ 

Urban Bruun “ 

Frederik Holmsted “ Apr. 7, 1728 

K. A. von Plessen Sept. 26, 1733 

Ernst Ulrik Dose 

Laurents Kreyer 

Peter Lemvig 

Herman Lengerken KlOcker ” ” * . 

Adolf Andreas v. d. Ltihe Apr. 14, 1736 Nov., 

« Or Elers. 

**Or Muhle. 

The sugar refinery was united with 

mittee of the directors. Soelberg and Klauman were dected on October 7. 
Reappointed in 1732. 



1735 

<c 


1737 

May, 

1741 


1736 

r and managed by a 

com- 
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Name Appointed Term doeed 

Jacob Kling Apr. 14, 17S5. D«c., 1787 

Hans Grain Nov. 17, 1786 

Johance*} Valeur Dec. 48. 1787 Sept. 14, 1761 

Ivor Jen toff i, “ “ 

Frans Faeddest^n ** 

Kristian Lucas Kluuman Mar. 9, 1741 

[Kristian] Stockffeth Mai. % 1760 

Jesper Hicbardt “ 

OlufBlach “ 

Peter Boertman Peb. .'4, 17i* 1 

Adam Christian “ 

Lvder Schilderop '»jpt 14. 1761 


At the time that Marias?? ^ wrote » 1768) tho Ixii of simreholde) s (umsisted 
of Blach. Boertman. (lt'lgo<i, and Schilderop. 
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THE FIRST CHARTER OP THE DANISH WEST INDIA COMPANY ‘ 

On March 11, 1671, by a charter most graciously granted by 
his royal Majesty, King Christian the Fifth, the Company was 
established for the benefit of commerce and for the general wel- 
fare which thereon depends. . . . 

In the said . . . clmrter the Company is graciously per- 
mitted to have, use, enjoy and retain in its possession the island 
of St. Thomas in the Caribbees, and other islands in the vicin- 
ity or on the mainland in America, with the following privileges, 
namely : 

(1) To be permitted in the name of his Majesty to form 
alliance with either governments in the West Indies; 

To be allowed in case of violence or attack to employ means 
adequate for defense and offense; 

But in case European lords, potentates, or states cause 
trouble to the Company, it must first refer the matter to the 
king, although if the others should begin the use of violence, the 
Company must defend itself. 

If it shall be consider^ necessary, his Majesty will not alone 
furnish the Company with the needed credentials but will also 
send to all foreign potentates such communications as the Com- 
pany’s interests may require. 

(2) The Company may build such forts, lodges and offices 
as they may deem necessary [upon St. Thomas], and also upon 
such islands and lands as are uninhabited and belong to no 
other power, and if such possession is effected by the Company, 
the lands must belong to the Company. 

His Majesty will appoint and o^ain commandants and 
governors suitable for the Company’s service, after considering 
the recommendation of the Company, and will, moreover, 
especially order them to labor for the Company’s best interests; 
nor shall they be paid higher salaries than the condition of the 
Company’s finances will justify. 

* Translated from P. Mariager, UistorUke Efterretninger, pp. 2 et scg. The 
original, with which this has been compared, is to be found in Regutrant over 
Vestindiske Sager, 1671-1699, See also C. P. Rothe*s Reeeripter for Norge, 
Idand . . . og de Indieke Beeidddeer . . . 2 Bd. Mariager*s paragraphing has 
been retained. 


[2M] 
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(S) The conuDandants and others in the Company’s employ 
must not do any trading except on the Company’s account.* 

(4) During the fiist tluee years, his Majesty will loan the 
Company a ship, which will l>e fitted out with all necessities, 
and for the use of which the Oouipaiiy will pay nothing during 
the first year, on condition that the Company :>hall give [to the 
king] one-half of all woods, [xxrk-wood or ocher kinds, whicli 
tliey carry, and 4kewis< one-haif of such quafitity of salt as 
they may secure tliere. But if tK^y < arrj’' othei gomls, then they 
must pay 30 rdl. iii freight for each 1,000 VjfJ 

But for ike succet^dinp years, (hey are tu give 40 rJl. per 
Lcesi or 4000 Ihs. although Uiey are not to pay for woods and the 
like which are used as ballast, nor to pay freight on more than 
is delivered here on their return. 

And in order that tliey may in the course of time the more 
easily come to own their own ships, the Company shall be per- 
mitted, as soon as their means will allow it, to Tumlsh them- 
selves a flute ship for securing salt from Spain, in which [trade] 
they may enjoy the same privileges as the largest mounted 
ships sailing to Spain, although such ships be not built especially 
with a view to defence. 

His Majesty will also loan the Company one of his small 
yachts, which they may retain there in the islands for three 
years, and if it cannot be sent hither then, the Company shall 
not be held liable to pay. 

Similarly, his Majesty will loan to the Company sailors to go 
with the Company’s ships, on c*ondition that the Company pay 
the meii as high wj^ges as they have enjoyed in the king’s service, 
and furnish thcuii with the needed provisions and board so long 
as they arc on board ship. 

And the Cc mpauy’s ships may fly his Majesty’s flag, and are 
also to b<* provided with the proper passfwrts. 

(5) Tiiose ministers of the gospel who return from thence 
and have coinp«jrted themselves well will be ap{K>inted by his 
Majesty to such places a.s may be vacant, and are to be sup- 
ported during the interval by the funds of tlie marine' department. 

(6) HLs Majesty’s seamen who are placed in the service of 
the Company are to be subject to the directors’ orders so long 
as the journey hists, and the latter are to include them in their 
oath of allegiance. 

* They were also forbidden to enter into any war or to take an offensive action 
against either Europeans or Indians, except on the advice and with the consent 
of the directors, and under no circumstances were they to wage war against a 
European power without the royal consent. Cf. C. P. Rotbe, Rneripter. 

* One Last contained four thousand Danish pounds. 
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(7) So long as the Company exists, none other than it, 
neither his Majesty’s own subjects nor foreigners, shall receive 
any passports or permission to trade with the West Indies in 
any) fashion whatsoever, upon penalty of confiscation of ship 
and goods; and such ships as the Company is able to seize, either 
by its own ships or freight vessels, it may retain, except the 
tenth part, which share of all prizes goes to his Majesty’s 
Admiral of the Realm. ^ 

(8) The Company’s ships or property, either in general or 
in particular, is not to be subject to seizure or to any other use 
whatever without the Company’s consent, nor shall any other 
obstacle be placed in its way wliether in time of peace or in 
time of war, but trade shall always be permitted to run its 
free and undisturbed course. 

(9) Everything needed for the equipment, cargo and fitting 
out of the Company’s ships shall be exempt from duty, but all 
goods brought in from the [West] Indies shall be carefully 
listed, . . . those exported to foreign lands, shall be subject to 
a duty of one per cent, and those remaining within the realm, 
to two and one-half per cent., for which account must be ren- 
dered at the close of each year. 

(10) The Company is also permitted to have its own weights 
and measures, and to use these in all cases although they must 
conform to those weights and measures which are in use here in 
Copenhagen. 

(11) And since the said Company is an entirely new enter- 
prise, and no one has yet been placed in charge of it, and since 
it is highly necessary that persons be appointed at once to take 
charge of the collecting of capital and of securing the necessary 
goods [for the venture] [at the proper time], these persons are. 
hereby chosen and authorized to act as directors: Jens Juul ® 
chancery councilor and vice president of the Board of Trade, 
Peter Pedersen Lerclie, justice in the supreme court and a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trade, and Hans Nansen,® likewise a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trade. To these three shall be added three 
of the Company’s shareholders, by a majority vote, as soon as a 
sufficient number of shareholders have joined the Company. 
His Majesty has also . . . granted the shareholders the right 
to fill vacancies on the board of directors, provided the places 
are filled from among the stockholders who have invested not 


^ Rigsadmiral. 

® Juel. 

• Rendered incorrectly as Hansen in C. P. Rothe’s ReKripter. 
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less than 2,000 sUL in the Company, — ^all in accordance with 
the proposals of the Reglemcnt drawn up by the Board of Trade. 

(12) The said Company is also to be allowed to have its owm 
court, so that the directors may try and render judgment in 
all disputes and cases r onotTuing ttiemselves and *hcir employees, 
which arise oul of the [West] Indian trade; from which forum 
there shall be no appeal, excepi to the supreme court. 

(IS) And all aitisuiis, -alKirers and seamen who come from 
foreign places to ojIcj the Company's service, shall enjoy tlie 
same treatment tiiit iiis Majesty’s 'iubjee^ enjoy, and tlK?y as 
well as their survivin^^' Aviv* s and Ciiddre»\ sha.l be exempt from 
the payment I'f sixths and tenllis when they ret?cive a furlough 
from the (’ompany and pro<-*ei d out i f the kingdom. . . . 

p t) And inasmuch as t^i^* Company has need of men to 
build and dedend tin* place^s and lodges »vhich they need for 
their security, as well as for the peopling oi the !o!onics and the 
cultivation and settling of the land, it is jK'nnittec' to take two 
enlisted men from eacli (‘oinpany fn>iu among the stn)ng, in- 
dustrious m<‘r. who are married and know some Uade, and also 
as many as may be needed of those who have been condemned 
to prison or put in iron.i>, for use on plantations or elsewhere; 
and of woiiKui, as many as may be <lesired from among those 
wd)ose unseemly lives have brought them into prison or a house 
of correction.^ 

(15) The Company is also peniiitted, by royal favor, to have 
as much space as they m.ay need for meetings, the safe-kwping 
of moneys, and for offices, in the upper part of the stock ex- 
change, while for pack houses and magazine it is to have the 
vaults and spac<‘ formerly ocrcuined by tlie salt company, which 
places shall i>e assigned them by the Board of Trade. 

(IG) It is jieniuiied, morwver, that if the GlUckstadl 
African f ompany is unable to give satisfactory assurances of 
its ability to continue its career on the lines already planned, 
the West India Company shall be allowed to take up said Com- 
pany's work w itli the. same privileges and exemptions as the 
Gliicksladt comi^any now has, altliough in such a case they shall 
pay said company for all its entire stock of pieces, guns, and 
ammunition, and also pennil it to remove such goods as it may 
have on hand, and to collccit its outstanding debts there, unless 
some other arrangement is made between the tw'o com- 
panies. 

But inasmuch as the forts revert ExdiTelicto to his Majesty, 
^ Spindehmet eUer andetuteds. 
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he will hand them over to the Company’s possession and reten- 
tion without any dues. 

Finally, the privilege of using his Majesty’s seal in such cases 
as the advancement of commerce seems to require is by especial 
royal favor and grace granted to those secants of the Company 
in the [West] Indies who have charge of its business. 

Which most gracious charter is dated [at] Copenhagen, 
March 11, A[nn]o 1671. 
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CHARTER OF 1697 FOR THE WFSV INDIA AND OUINEA COMPANY - 

C[hristian] 5 to whomsoever liiis may come greetiug: Inas- 
much as we have most grav^Iously recommended the dTrertors 
of our West India «Joinrany to ^ake up ti) Guinea trade, in 
order the b<'tlor to faciUtate the said commerce, we have most 
gr^iotisly furaishe<i our West India and Guinea Company with 
this our charter. 


J 

The Company is to continue in possession of the island of 
St. Thomas in the West Indies, likewise Crab island, St. John, 
item the fortress Christiansberg in Guinea, together with sucdi 
lands and forls as they might hereafter .secure possession of, and 
is alone to bo pennitted to trade therewith, and is, without pay- 
ment of dues to us, to enjoy any and all profit which might 
therefrom ensue. 

2 

The Company may take and retain in full possession ail 
those islands which it owns and which are still uniniiabited, 
such as Crab Island, St. John, and the like, as well as ail those 
places on the mniniand of Africa and America which are not 
already taken f)osses.sion of by other European nations, and [it 
may] permit forts and lodges to be built thereon; and any profit 
that may result from such rjK^cupation shall likewise be the 
Company’s to enjoy and to retain, without any dues, let or 
hindranc*e. 


3 

The Company may enter into such contracts and alliances 
with governments in Africa and America as seem best for the 
furtherance of commerce, and when it is necessary, we shall 
assist it with our credentials and recommendations, but it must 
not enter into negotiations with European potentates or states 
without previously securing our consent; for, when the Com- 
pany requests it, we shall gradously take it [i. e., such nego- 
tiations] up, and labor for the welfare of the Company. 

^ Translated from Registrant over Veetindieke Sager, 1671-1699 (Rigearkiv), 
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No one, whether he be a subject or a foreigner, excepting the 
Company alone, may hereafter enjoy the use of our . . . pass- 
ports,^ or be permitted to sail to Africa or America, and still 
less to trade with the Company’s lands, forts or lodges, but if 
some of our subjects should nevertheless venture to trade with 
the places and lands indicated, without the Company’s per- 
mission, they shall be liable, whenever they may be found, to 
lose ship and cargo and whatever they may have with them, 
which shall all fall to the Company, without any dues to us. 

5 

All goods of whatever kind, without exception, which the 
Company may ship from our lands and dominions to Africa and 
America, as well as all sorts of goods which the Company may 
order and import from foreign places or from our own lands for 
the furtherance of trade [or for] the fitting out and provisioning 
of ships, shall be entirely free and exempt from customs duties, 
food taxes, excise, and all other dues, by whatever name they 
might be known, which shall include those which are already 
forbidden, as well as those which may hereafter be forbidden. 
So also all ships and vessels which the Company now owns or 
hereafter may own shall be exempt from all harbor and tonnage 
dues as well as from all other burdens aforementioned. But 
those goods which the Company ships from Africa or America 
to Denmark (excepting gold, which shall be exempt from cus- 
toms dues or any other kind whatsoever) shall be subject to the 
following tariffs: one per cent, on such goods as are shipped to 
foreign states (?) [fremmede ster]y and two and one-half per cent, 
on goods consumed in our realms and lands. 

6 

The Company’s ships and effects must not be liable to seiz- 
ure, except in such cases where someone has advanced an appre- 
ciable sum of money for the Company’s benefit in return for 
the notes of the directors and in such cases, the person who has 
in his possession the directors’ notes may, in case of default of 
payment, have the directors summoned before our supreme 
court and may tliere secure judgment against them, after which 
judgment, he may seize any of the Company’s effects, and se- 
cure his payments out of those. 


* Soe poiier. 
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7 

And in order that tlie trade of the Company may the better 
be continued and direcix^d, we have ^een fit to permit and to 
order that the shareholder® may select from among them- 
selves, by a majority vote, six rnen, or a greater number if need 
be, who are to serve direciors, of which si?: or more, one-third 
shall be of our ministc^rs or servaiiis, and the other two-thirds 
reputable merclurnty from this cit.' , although no one may be 
selected to jkI as director .^filess he hes invested, at the very 
least, 1,000 pxdollers in the Ctiopan’^'; wtich directors shall 
have full power and autiioritj' to diypose of al! the Company’s 
means and effects, hi Europt' i\s wc*! as in Africa and America, 
and to make all need ml ay;.ingenients u|)oti the Company’s be- 
half; and when any the (firectors die, >thers shah be selected 
in the aforesaid rannner. 

8 

The said directors are herewith authorized to appoint and 
to dismiss ail employees of the Company wrho vserve on land or 
sea, whether iu Europe, Africa, or America, and to issue such 
instructions to them as they may deem needful for the Com- 
pany’s interests; which employees shall be duly bound to carry 
out the orders of the directors on pain of punishment according 
to the gravity of the rase. But such as arc erhosen by the direc- 
tors, acting for the Company, as governors and commandants 
of the forts in Africa or in America, must be fundshed with our 
. . . confirmation of their ofiice, which shall in due course be 
granted upon tin application of the directors. 

9 

The Company is also to be permitted to have its own court, 
so that the directors may cither themselves try all cases and 
decide all diffic ulties concerning the Company’s employees (so 
long as they are H(!tually in the Company’s service and have not 
rendered prop i account of their stewardship), or [they may] 
name two or more shareholders, who may do this work on the 
Company’s behalf; and such judgments shall not be appealed 
from, unless someone’s honor or life is involved; for in such 
cases, and such only, shall it be permitted to the condemned to 
come before the supreme court in a new trial. 

10 

Likewise the Company is also to be permitted to have its own 
weights and measures, and to use these in sJl cases, although 
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they must conform to those weights and measures which we 
have ordained shall be used throughout our realms and lands. 

11 

The Company’s own artisans, as well as the master here in 
the city, are to be permitted without let or hindrance to cany 
through all that the directors have asked them to do for the 
furtherance of the Company’s trade, and to do this in such 
manner as the directors may deem that the best interests of the 
Company demand. 

12 

The Company is permitted to use unstamped paper in all its 
departments of business, which shall be accepted in all places 
and in every court at just as high a [legal] value as though it 
were stamped. 

13 

The directors are to be allowed to pay such a rate of interest 
on moneys which they may have borrowed for the Company’s 
use and for the promotion of its trade as they can agree upon 
with those concerned, and those notes which the directors ^us 
issue on the Company’s behalf are in all ways to be as valid as 
though all the shareholders had signed them, and they are to be 
accepted as letters of exchange. 

14 

The directors may themselves select God-fearing decent and 
learned persons as ministers, who shall teach the pure Lutheran 
doctrine on the islands and in the forts of the Company in 
Africa and America as well as on its ships, and who shall serve 
the pcsople in matters afiPecting their souls’ welfare. Whenever 
they have been named and called by the directors, we shall con- 
firm them in their ofiSce, and if they show themselves to be well 
instructed and of proper behavior, we shall in due time, on the 
application of the directors, give them preference to others in 
the matter of securing positions as ministers in these, our 
realms and lands. 

15 

We do also herewith grant to those servants of the Company 
who do business for it in the [West] Indies permission to use 
our seal in cases involving the general welfare and the further- 
ance of commerce. Forhydendes^ etc. 

Copenhagen, September 28, [16]97. 
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LETTER OF CHARITE E8M1T TO aDOLP.^i EBMIT ‘ 

My dearest ! 

We thank G‘>d for the gt>oo news regarJ'ag your safe arrival 
in Barbados; tliougli nine weeks iM, it was ^ery welcome to 
everybody. I had heard from various sources about town that 
letters had arrived. INTadanK, Hoppe had kepi hold of her 
letters three days before she tiad allowed me to see them. I 
hope all my letters have arrivci^, and that >ou will aius\/er them 
iHjfore the supreme court begiris its session anc’ calls upon me 
for them.* lAst week Milan had the smith, Anna, Karen and 
the negro Sent, ialled up before the magistrate and Iiad two 
hundr^ questions put to them. We had no one there; Munch is 
out of town on orders from the king, T., our good friend, is on 
Fiinen, Mickelsen and Captain Meyer have been there [at the 
magistrate’s?]. Milan has managed it so that Sent has taken 
the sacrament at the French ambassador’s. 

Your brother* will appeal; he has taken orders” from 
Sidenborg, which has cost half a hundred rixdollars, and is to 
cost me an equal sum, but whence I shall get it I do not know. 
I am in great hopes that you wUl send me some [money] but I 
fear that you will not be able to. 

May God bless you on your mission, otherwise your reputa- 
tion here is gone. People here are all awaiting eventualities 
eagerly; I cannot write all that they say. Be sure that you 

* Bme og Dokumeniff, 7683-1689 {RigsarTcw). This letter, according to a 
statement signed by C. Heins. H. Irgens. J. Delicaet, and J. Lorenta, arrived in 
St. Thoo)^ after Adoiph Ksmit’s enforced return in company with vice admiral 
Hoppe. It had come viA France and a Brandenburg bark had brought it from 
St. Eustaiius. The letter was written in English, Madame E^mit's native 
tongue, but only the Danish translation is to be found in the Company’s ar- 
chives. 

The paragraphing is that of the translator. 

* Jeg fcrlMaber ai i aUe mine Br^ve kar bekommet, % nUe snarl ssnde mig Svar 
derpaa fUrend dend Bdyeste Ratt Kommer og bestille dem til mig som jsg Eder 
hafver beedet. 

* Nicholas Esmit. See above, p. 46, et seq. The Sidenborg referred to can- 
not be Jacob Sidenborg, since the latter died March 81, 1685, alter having 
been secretary to, and a member of, the Board of Trade. 

18081 
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don’t forget to write to Luxdorph,^ Harbo,® and Baron Juell; * 
you must also write to Moth,’ Mule * and to those whom yoi 4 
wish to retain as your friends. They are all expecting it. Do 
not forget the directors, for we are under their thumbs. 

There are no news from the Red Cock and the schooner.® I 
have had the matter herewith enclosed with me for six days, 
but I don’t think that it amounts to much. He complains of 
lack of money, and has told me that you were to send him five 
to six hundred dollars on account. I find that the account 
appears to be quite large. I hope that it will please God to 
bless you to the end that we may get away from this people. I 
believe in my good God, who has never during my life left me 
in need, and if he wills to spare my life, I shall not remain here 
in this place after your case is closed. 

With this post came letters from Guinea [stating] that all the 
]>eople were rebellious. I believed that it was on St. Thomas. 
Rosenheim “ has been in England and has sold the Guinea fort 
for 4,000 rdL I have inquired about your instructions but can 
get no reply. For God’s sake, be careful that you are not 
caught in others* snares. You must write in quite friendly 
fashion to the Old Man so long as I am here. 

Verily, I am quite melancholy, full of fear, grief and distress. 
I have been [so] unwell . . . that I have liardly been able to 
draw my breath. I have taken a purgative, and have had some 
blood let. Thank God, I am now somewhat better. 

I am unable to get any money from Madame Westervyck; 
she has none. The president here in Copenhagen is dead. I do 

* Bolle Luxdorph had held various positions in the chancery since 1669. In 
1680 he became a councilor and secretary to the chancery, in 1684, a councilor 
of state (Eiaisraad), and in 1688, first secretary. 

® Perhaps the Jens Harboe who was first secretary in the war department 
from 1691 to 1699, and a privy councilor. 

® Jens Juel, the statesman. 

’ Matthias Moth. Cf. above, pp. 90-92. 

* Probably Christian Mule, secretary in the chancery from 1685 to 1697. 

* KreyerL 

Paa hana Regenahabs afkortning, 

Jens Tolder (Roaenheim) had become a councilor of commerce {Kommeree- 
road) in October, 1681, and in December had been elected to the board of 
shareholders in the Company. For Guinea negotiations, qf. Manager, Hiatoriak 
Efterretning, pp. 51 et aeq. 

Possibly Steen Andersen Bille, “vice commandant*’ of the city of Copen* 
hagen. 

This was Peder Resen, the predecessor of Hans Nansen, who became ** Pres- 
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not know what sort of an account your cousin here in Vlissin^^en 
has given you, for he hasn’t even troubled himself to answer my 
letter since your departure. I beg of you to have nothing to do 
with him. You must nor ship the rotten to England; no price 
can be got for it there. Deldyu seems to be your most reliable 
man ; [he] is of the opiiiion that sugar and Indigo are selling well 
in England, aii<i he is a good niaii iherc. 

I haven’t much confidcn<M’ in John. X^ortmiz and all those who 
are associated witi^ yoi,, ex<*ept [Hendrickj Irgeiui alone. The 
goo<i God will guide you. 7 impl«>re you most heAiiily, my 
dearest, to sav your pra.^’t rs to G -d and :o I^eep him as your 
friend; thi'Mi vivu need have no fear of anything men may dci to 
you. And ron»rinber abv.vys t be fornu r grace, aiul feel obliged f» * 
all limes to fear and serve ' wb > has doiie such greaL things 
for you, aihi always will do* P’or olhci k\ise you are miserable, 
poor, |K>or. 

Hcndriette gre<'ts you heartily. When you write, remember 
lo write to Paidi; he is m,y friend. You probably know that 
I have signed INtarcolli’s note, and at that, time [when it h due], 
he must have his money. You must write to Claes Sohn,^« and 
not forget Mv. Becker, Mr. Faddcrlive is the best friend I have 
here. He sends you his greetings. .Adieu, my deare.st. That 
the good God may grant that we shall meet happily once more 
is the coiistaiit prayer of 

Your affectionate 
last wife, 
Charit6 Esmits. 

My sincere greetings to the good admiral. His entire family 
is in gooil lu^alth, liis wife is lo go to Holstein to her sister’s 
wedding. 

idrnt” c»f Copcnliagon .luly 7, 1088. Resen had l>een an active member of the 
Council iif relate from 1673 lo 1676, had l^ecome a councilor of juBiicc in 1677, 
and rouDcilor of slate in 1684. Hr died June 1, 1688. 

Flij.shinj 7 . 

Oliver or fjoiger Pauli, the hr^l secretary of the Company in its Copenhagen 
oflBcc. 

CIap.s or Claus Sohii waF elected to the board of shareholders in 1679. Mar- 
iager, op. cii., 31. 
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REPORT OF BOARD OF POLICE AND TRADE TO KING FREDERICK IV 

( 1716 ) 

Most mighty king. 

Most gracious hereditary ruler: ^ 

In accordance with your Majesty’s most gracious order, we 
humbly present herewith our sincere opinion concerning those 
privileges and [other] matters [in dispute] which the delegates 
sent out from St. Thomas in America have asked the West In- 
dian Company to adjudicate that their commerce and means 
of livelihood might be sustained, [and] which the Company 
considers that it can not grant them without serious invasion 
of the rights granted it in the charter. Which points are as 
follows: 

Query i. Whether the inhabitants of St. Thomas may be 
permitted free trade with their goods, in America as well as in 
Europe (excepting Copenhagen and Hamburg) without the 
West India Company’s charter being violated by said free trade? 

The condition of the island ought to be observed in this con- 
nection; since it is such that nothing grows there except sugar, 
cotton-wool of which they make cotton, and millet, which is a 
sort of plant smaller than rice, and is used mainly by the poorest 
whites and by the slaves of the land. The nature of the soil 
and the climate is said to be such that nothing can grow there 
except beans and other small truck which cannot be taken to 
Europe; for which reason the inhabitants must necessarily 
procure from other places all things necessary for food as well 
as clothing, such as flour, meat, pork, butter, oil, cloths and 
stuffs, muslin, linen, leather, tobacco, all sorts of implements 
for cultivating their land, all kinds of tools for trades, and all 
their equipment of silver, tin, copper, iron and the like. Either 
the Company must bring these things to the planters in suffi- 
cient quantity for their daily needs, and at as reasonable a price 
as they can get them in that region from the English, French, 
and Spaniard colonies in the vicinity, or they must be allowed 
to seek them where they may. 

^ From PoUU- og Commerce-Ccttegiets Memorial Bog, Bd. 21 (1716-1720), in 
Copenhagen Municipal Archives (Raadstuearkiv). The paragraphing is largely 
that of the translator. See above, pp. 179-180. 

[S06] 
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Hitherto the Company has not demonstrated its ability to 
provide them the planters with sufficient of the above-mentioned 
goods to satisfy their b&ro needs, — ^to say nothing of providing a 
plenty, — ^and even had they been able to bri^ in such goods, 
it would have iK^n impossible, and will be stii! more so in the 
future, for theni to bring in pro'/isions at as low a price as they 
could have been sceur^ in the ncighlKirltig colonies. For 
example, how wil* it be possible to briiig in a barrel of English 
flour weighing 180 190 lbs. nel for 6 7 rdh, a bhl. of meat weigh- 
ing 200 lbs. net at the same price, a bai el of |>ork for 10-11 
rd/., when tlie price here is ver>' mv\r)y ;;:s iiigli? Besides it will 
also be diffiorU Tor the ('‘ompany to iimiish enough provisions 
to keep those lands pn^perly .‘^upplied from one joiimev to an- 
other, and if that <*nnnot done, the inhabitants will surely 
die of hunger aruj so the Company wonid be the lo.>er in the 
end. For unfortunately, there lias not beer i year since the 
first establishment of the Company, when it has been able to 
tit out and scn<l from here more than a single ship, or at most 
two ships. How often, indeed, has it not liappeued, especially 
in times when these dominions or those of our neighbors have 
been disturbed by war, that St. Thomas has seen but a single 
ship every other year! * 

N<’xl must be <x)nsidercd the goods which must be carried 
thither, and especially woolen and linen goods, which the Com- 
pany nuist itself import fnnn foreign places, and which it cannot, 
therefore, bring thither at the price at which they can be se- 
cured in the neighborhood; for either the Company must bring 
them in at a great loss, or St. Thomas must suffer the mis- 
fortune of being impoverished by paying exorbitant prices for 
such good^i, and higher pric*es than arc paid on all the sur- 
rounding islands. And if that happens, the colony will no 
doulit flecay of itself, and the colonists move to other places 
where ])rices are more reasomihle and there is greater freedom. 
Besides, it must he taken into consideration that some of the 
Company’s ships on leaving here first sail to Guinea and the 
African coasts to fetch slaves, which are the ver3^ best and most 
profitable of commodities that can and must be brought to St. 
Thomas to be sold for the cultivation of the land and the de- 
velopment of the plantations. Now they are obliged to bring 
from here a double cargo, part of it to use for provisioning their 
forts and lodges in Guinea, and for purchasing slaves, and part 
for the West Indian colony; for which reason the ships that do 

* Ja hvoT tit og hesynderlig i ufreds Tiider saavel her i Higeme som andemHede er 
det sheet at St Thomas ikkun hat seel eel Skib fra Compagniet km Andel Aar, 
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not sail directly to the colonies are en route so much longer. 
Meantime the colony is likely to be subject to various dangers, 
such as violent hurricanes which harry those regions yearly, 
and often bring great disaster down upon them; sea-robbers, 
who descend upon the land to rob its inhabitants; sicknesses 
and other plagues which are likely to increase their misery. 
All these thmgs may come upon them without their being able 
by post to advise the Company thereon, and when they do not 
leam of the colonists’ needs and sufferings until the ships arrive 
in the islands, they cannot bring with fiiem the needed relief. 
Would it not be un-Christian, then, to forbid them the chance 
of making their living in the best way that they can, inasmuch 
as the Company itself is obliged almost every year to supply 
its own fortress and plantation from New York and [from] the 
surrounding islands, and ships practically nothing from here 
[Copenhagen] for their [St. Thomas’] provision? 

Besides this, there are other goods in the islands, not includ- 
ing sugar and cotton, which the Company either will not or can 
not ship out, such as brandy, which they make from sugar cane, 
beans, cassava, [sweet] potatoes, yams, etc., on which products 
alone many families who have no plantations live, and which 
are brought in from other places.* It is indeed a sin that these 
goods should be lost to commerce, and the families either be 
forced to starve or to move out. And who would suffer more 
therefrom than the Company itself which would lose its surest 
and largest source of income,* the poll tax. [?] 

The directors, to be sure, are continually harping upon their 
privileges and charter, which provides that no one, whoever he 
may be, excepting themselves alone, may trade with the col- 
onies, but may not the colony seek its living and trade with 
outsiders, when the Company itself suffers no hardship thereby, 
and can secure enough return cargo for its ships [?] It appears, 
too, that the Company has lost nothing by the free trade which 
the inhabitants have connived to enjoy during the past few 
years,® inasmuch as it has not only h^ full cargoes for the 
homeward voyages, but while its ship has been lying in the 
harbor [in St. Thomas], the Company has frequently disposed 
of two or three cargoes to other places before its own ship was 
loaded. The directors may say that this occurred without 
their knowledge or consent. But it is scarcely believable that 

* AUeeniHe leve, og andenttteds henforea. 

* Intrade. 

^Ved Ind Byggemes Fri Eandd, aom de nu % nogle Aar of derea Connivence have 
nydi. . . . 
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their servant (the govenior) should have been a party to sucli 
peculation vrithin sight of the Company’s own ship, which was 
lo take on all [the cargo] that there was and that it amid secure 
ana take back to the home land, without i^pecml orders or per- 
mission. 

It also appears that the Company has no I suffered through 
tlie free trade thus cotruved at, snure they pcrinH. their own 
plantations, whicli aie the largest and best, Ic lie uncultivated, 
and to be us^'d, according to rejMrrt, on’ ’ as grazing land for 
their horses imd iniiles; that o.u' is Mitlirijd to ask how the 
needed provisions could be o])taiaeiI upon the island, except 
through the iiihabitunts enjoyingfrcc trade, which enables them 
to secure much w'hilc nnd sugar from the tVeiich colonies. 

From all of whicii circiiiii stances, we van by no n cans con- 
cefle that tree tnadc with the surrounding tslcr Js should be for- 
bidden to the iuh.abitants, l>ecause they should no* be subjected 
to privation a.; a result of the (.’oinpany’s aii<l colony’s pros- 
perity arnl growth, becaust' they ought liot to be treat al with 
greater severity lluiri the other neigliboring colonies round 
about, since (hereby the island might becjomc desolate and other 
nations might avail themselves of an opportunity lo seize it; 
becatise they ought not to be treuited as serfs and slaves of the 
(Company, since they are, indeed, a free pe*ople. If the Com- 
pany would confine its rc'strictioris to one sort of goods or an- 
othc", which the^y wx*ro not to be allowed to sliip out of the is- 
land, and if it would, on the other hand, agree to take such 
produ‘*c from them at a reasonable pric*e, and also to furnish 
Ihein with all iievessuries, which it cannot possibly do, such as 
the free use of money liorses, mules, etc., it wouldn’t have 
been so ba<J, and then the Company and the colony might sub- 
mit to certain rules, as is the case with Iceland and the P’aeroe 
islands, but now it is making such demands that we can by no 
means lend it support. It is not necressary to forbid free trade 
with Europe, except with Hamburg, Bremen and Denmark. 

Query 2. Wl;rther the Company shall have the right of pre- 
emption [with respect to ailonial goo<ls] in the colony and [if 
so] at what prices.^ 

The Companj^ sliould indisputably have the riglit of pre- 
emption, as the Company’s store-house must always have a 
sufficient quantity on hand to furnish full cargoes for its ships 
on their return voyages. But it ought to be observed that such 
right of priority should not be abusied, either by the Company 
or by its employees at the forts and lodges, as they have hitherto 


” Of alia ContanUr. 
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done to their own profit and the loss and injury of the inhab- 
itants. For the way the Company’s employees Uiere have man- 
aged and kept the inhabitants from making a living has been 
improper and ought not to have been tolerated. 

If the Company could inform the inhabitants how large a 
cargo it planned to take out, it should certainly furnish its pack 
houses with the needed quantity; but the Company should, on 
the other hand, either be obliged to keep up its own plantations, 
which are the best, or they should sell or rent them to others 
on such terms as would be considered reasonable on the island. 
For when these plantations lie uncultivated the colony must 
make up the difference, and thus they will lack produce to sell 
to private traders in exchange for provisions. The chief ques- 
tion of dispute will be the price. 

The directors maintain that they should secure the produce 
at one-sixth less than the current market price. The colonists 
say, on the other hand, that this amounts to more than 16 per 
cent.,^ and are unable to perceive why they should sell their 
goods at a better rate than the market price, inasmuch as they 
are now paying a six per cent, duty on all outgoing goods, 
whereas previously they paid but four per cent., and where 
they formerly paid no duties on incoming goods, they now pay 
five per cent. Hence the Company, after it had permitted 
free trade « now receives seven per cent, more of the colonists’ 
goods than before, and if it should now secure their goods at 
one-sixth off, it would then secure twenty-three per cent., and 
poll tax for persons over 16 and 20 years of age, whether they 
are free or slave, besides; which runs up to a pretty considerable 
total. 

It is our firm conviction that the inhabitants [of St. Thomas] 
have much reason on their side. The prospect of their losing so 
high a percentage of their produce is hard indeed, since they 
must not only pay a high price for their plantations, and for 
living on and cultivating the land, but also pay s6 large an im- 
port and export tax, especially [large] in view of the necessity 
of importing from abroad all ^eir food and clothing. 

What is most to be feared is that the most substantial of the 
inhabitants will pirt their heads together and deliberately raise 
the price of the goods which should be delivered to the Company. 
But to that they have replied that such was impossible, for 
the Company’s employees being in business as well as themselves, 
are as well informed concerning the state of the market, and 

^ Crossed out in MS.: of aUe udgaamde Vahre, i staden de ickun Gave. 

^ Siden de Conniverede udi Dereafri Handel. 
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when they so desire^ they can both raise and lower (sic) the 
price as they please.” It is our humble opinion that since the 
Company h^ already raised theii customs duties* both for 
exports and imports* in which mailer the colony will make no 
protest if those taxes shall remain unchmiged where they are at 
present, it would be very severe, indeed, if the planters should 
have to dispose of tneir produce at such a fearful loss; for the 
Compimy has already a sufficient handicap, lK>ih through its 
prior right of purchase, and ‘is customs duties. 

Query S is whether or not planii >s who k av ' ilie island should 
pay the sixths and ienlh.> out. of thc’r resources whicji tlic di- 
rectors claim, and which thvy have never knor n of nor paid 
hitherto until the year 170^ whei^ one was compelled to pay it. 
Besides, w hen anyone at prf^sent c^oincs the island they re- 
ceive from the privy council there a promise of exemption from 
that tax should they desire to move away. . . 

For one must distinguish betw'ecm Europe where such Abzug 
Oelder, Nachsieutr. Jus Deiraciionis^ and other [taxes], by what- 
ever name tluy inighi be called, are everywhere in use, and the 
regions of Africa and America, where tlu^y are not used. Hcn^ 
in Europe, it is Jus Ge^vtium^ but it Is by no means thus in those 
lands, and if it is not practicable in one place, it is hardly ad- 
visable to introduce it in anoilier [near at hand] unless the object 
is to instil a fear of such a place in nicn\s minds, and prevent 
iheni from corning tliere to settle. The directors should con- 
sider that scarcely one tenth — indeed hardly one twelf Ui — of the 
colony consists of native Danes, but most of them are Dutch, 
English and Frem h, for there are reported to be not more than 
ten or twelve Danish families who are in a position to own 
slaves or plantations or to carry on trade. The rest are for- 
eigners. . . 

Qxiery J.'* Whether it is advisable that a number of the 
leading inhabitants shall have scats in the council or the courta, 
in matters concerning the internal affairs of the island? 

The directors oppose this, since they fear the inhabitants will 
become too greedy for power and encroacii by intrigue upon the 
Company’s sovereignty and commercial privileges.** But we 
are of the opinion that if tlieir rights are limited to certain fields, 

” Hwtnfter de nueHfaar at rette Sig, 

*** Various elaborate arguments against these taxes are here omitted. 

Arguments favoring various definite immunities and guarantees along the 
lines above indicated conclude the reply to Query 3. 

Query 4 does not appear in the MS. 

ItUriguere ng udi Deres Eyendoms FUU of Derei Prajereoee udi Negoeem, 
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such as disputes arising within the islands, De Meo el Tuo and 
other matters in which the Company is not interested, then a 
number of the most intelligent and best of the inhabitants 
should have a place in the courts. But that concerns the [de- 
partment of] justice and not the Board of Trade. Yet we shall 
take the liberty of saying that in so far as we have been informed 
by the [St. Thomas] delegates, the administration of justice 
there should beyond doubt be recognized and placed upon a 
different footing; which need is indicated by their complaints 
concerning the probating of their estates. 

The remaining grievances and Gravamina have to do with 
fugitive slaves, the seizure of their vessels, and the like, in which 
niatters we have nothing more to suggest than either the seeking 
for satisfactory adjustment through your majesty's efforts, or 
reprisals, if such are possible, or to ^ve blow for blow, for which 
the Company is too weak. But with respect to the calling or 
securing of ministers, as well as freedom in the exercise of reli- 
gion, the directors have already promised a remedy. . . . 

Besides all this, some of us have hit upon the idea that your 
royal majesty might himself place a commandant at the fort 
who might be supported from those imposts which the Company 
draws from the island, such as customs duties and poll tax; and 
the commandant could defend the inhabitants when any in- 
justice was done them. Besides, the inhabitants and their 
property would be more secure against unexpected attack, con- 
cerning which rumors of danger have gone out this spring, 
inasmuch as the fort is described as being in so poor a condition 
that it is to be feared that unless an improvement takes place 
there will be danger of losing the island. This is discussed in the 
communication of the [St. Thomas] deputies, art. 2, of May 20, 
1716, and further in the letter of the inhabitants dated F[eb- 
ruary] 24, 1716, already referred to, wherein it appears that for 
a long time the garrison has consisted of not more than tw^enty- 
two soldiers largely incapacitated by lack of food and proper 
care; for in five or six months they had received no wages, so 
that they had become desperate [and] wished to be relieved. 
Besides, for this small garrison, there was not more than one 
month's provisions, only ten usable pieces, tw^o hundred good 
balls; no small arms to put in the hands of the inhabitants; the 
commandant is apparently not a man of military training, but 
interested more in trade than in looking out for such matters 
of necessity. . . 


Libero exercitio Rdigionia, 

Here the members of the investigating Board failed to agree, J. B. Ernst, A. 
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Your royal majesty’s most humble, dutiful and faithful 
sers^ants 

N[iels3 Slangt .Ijoisanj tllertrani] Ernst A[ndreas] Franck 
Clhristian] Braem Mlorten] Munck 
M[arkus] Johansen A[braliam] Kicker 
Board of Police and Trade fCj|ienliagen] June [?]» 1716. 

To tills statement wh*- added the following: Information cou- 
cerning the cargo v'hica the last ship sent by tlie Company 
took with it fn'in I. he fath rland to bt. Thomas in the VVest 
Indies. 


Bricks , \ .;inaU quantity of coppe^" 

Klimhir 'wo-k as sugar kettles 

Files t<jrtes iand the like, of which nothing 

Norwegian planks lluts been sent Ihitner during 

Rope ; recent yeuKS, so that the 

Pit('h and far, though they!]Janters have been fon‘ed to 
may be s<‘(Mircd elieaper fromjsupply their needs fron» other 
New York sources. 

! Silesian Hneii 
(frindstoncs 

A small quantity of LUbeek 
beer 
Iron 

Goods which the colony on St. Thomas needs and must pro- 
cure from other places: 

Viiluals: Meat, pork, butter, etc. May be secured at fur 
low<T prices in New York tlian in Denmark. 

Goods for (lotiiing, etc, English stuffs, wool and silk stock- 
ings, woolcii and ’ ilk puoser (?), camelots, English Bay (?), Hol- 
land linen, French “ Roiiaii ” [Rouen cloth], table-cloths, all kinds 
of linens from Flanders, Westphalia, Harlem and other places, 
silk and threads, flax and hemp, laee, pottery, spices, iron im- 
plenienls for the cultivjition of plantations, domestic imple- 
ments, sail cluih. 

From the Freiicli islands: sugar, both while and brown, cacao, 
indigo, ginger, powder, money. 

Franck, C. Bracin, and M. Johansen favoring |>rr>mpl reinforcemenlH, the others 
arguing that this matter was ruA for them, but for the King and the Company to 
determine. 

Of thc.se Hraem had been on the directorial board since 1697, and Kldcker 
was to become a director in 1727. 

The last four or five items “may f>e had from the English, French, and 
Dutch islands." 
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From the Spanish islands: cattle, hides and leather, cacao, 
Vii^ia tobacco, money, etc. 

Exceedingly necessary for sugar miUs and plantations: mules 
from the Spaniards; horses from New York. 

From the English: Brazil-wood, Campeachy and other woods 
suitable for rasping and dyes. 
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GOVERNOR ERIK. BRED^L TO OIRrX.'TORS, 1719, > 

St. Thomas, May 25, 1719. 

. . . The EiigiTsh nation liJ the one t) lit doef* us the most 
good, and frj*ii whi*;h w*. Iiave most tr fear, for truth »o say, 
they hold on** very live:, in their hands; and if tliey, (who dis- 
pute oar right, to St. 'rhoina>, and threaten St. John) shouul 
adopt the expedient of forbuidiag the sending of provLsions to 
this pliU'e for half a year, iLe inhahitiuiu would bo obliged to 
leave the island, f(»r their li\ e-stock (now tliV the land is laid 
out in cotton and sugar works) would not suffice according to 
iny calculation, to keep them supplied with food during that 
time, the les.*' since a butchered ox cannot be preserved here 
more than a couple of days on account of the heat. 

But although the Euglisli General Hamilton * might enter- 
tain such a plan because of the evil intentions he bears toward 
this land on iiccount of the occupation of St. John, yet it is for- 
tunate for us that the governors of the other English colonies 
from which we secure provisions are not on good terms with 
him, and are not prt^pared to carry through any sucli phin. Be- 
sides, Mr. Hamilton might easily have taken the chance (con- 
sidering the malice he bears us) to ruin both of these islands if 
he had thought oi it. For a long time, there have been a great 
many English sea-robbers here, who liave always kept their 
posts at the Eng%h islands Spanishtown (ftic) and Tortola, 
wliere they luive had free passage He would only have had to 
set them uj>oii us secretly to bring al>out our ruin. For the 
amnesty that Ikey have been granted is so liberal that they 
cannot even be held by the English inhabitants for murder, 
robbery or other mi.sdeed.s, if they but return vdihin a certain 
time and receive amnesty. In that manner the French have 
received the greater part of Hispaniola [Haiti] from the Span- 
iards in the midst of fiefure. I do not say it because of any 
feiir, and 1 do not think that anyone accu.ses me of that, but 
because of the caution which I think is needed here to prevent 
the seizure or plundering of this land (especially in the cold 
months when sickness is general), — w'hich may God avert! — 

^ B. dc D., 1717-1720. The paragraphing is that of the translator. 

* Governor General of the English Leeward Islands. 

1 3151 
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either by the Spaniards or the sea-robbers; for our garrison 
amounts to nothing, and the land is weaker than one would 
believe, since in the course of time, three or four plantations 
have come under a single owner, so that where formerly there 
were four whites, there is now but one. Indeed, we are not 
strong enough with respect to the negroes themselves. I have 
warned the inhabitants that this land is becoming weaker, 
and that they should have one white man on each plantation, 
whether or not several were under one owner, but they have 
replied that they were unable to secure any, but that if I were 
willing to let them have some of the soldiers, as had previously 
occurred, they would take them. But none of them can be 
spared. It h^ actually been a fact that the foreign ships and 
vessels lying in the harbor have sometimes had four times as 
many men on board as the entire fort and island together. . . . 

St. Thomas, June 17, 1722 “ 

Enclosed herewith is a letter from the English General Hart 
who was sent here with two ships of war to request St. John of 
me, and also to inform me that the English also claim St. 
Thomas as belonging to them. I have replied to them as was 
my duty, and attempted to phrase my negative reply as po- 
litely as possible. I gave to Capt. Ellis Brand’s proposition a 
similar reply, to which he replied that he would report it to his 
General, and that the occupation of St. John might cause the 
Danes to lose St. Thomas, too, since they had no right to it, 
either. News had also reached me from St. Christopher, be- 
fore the arrival of these ships, that the English said that they 
expected to go and seize St. Thomas and St. John. Neverthe- 
less, these ships left here without attempting anything, after 
having lain anchored far outside of the harbor for several days. 

Although one would suppose that the said two islands are 
not worth enough to the English to pay for their getting into 
trouble with Denmark, yet there is reason to suspect that they 
would be useful for the following design. It is known that they 
have long had an eye upon Porto Rico, and with St. Thomas 
and Crab island (which they are also talHng of settling) in their 
possession, they would be able, on account of their sea power, 
so to hem Porto Rico in * that they would make themselves 
masters of it on the first break with Spain. Likewise, they 
have also a short time ago seized the island of Providence in 
the straits of Bahama, which though not considered of any 

* B. A D.. 

* SaaUdes indknibe og indspcme PuerUhtico . . . 
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partit;ular importance in Europe, is still of more consequence 
than one would readily believe, for f,he Spaniards are absolutely 
obliged to pass by it with tlieir silver fleet; and the English 
could from this i8l«;nd as w’ell as by land from Virginia disturb 
the whole coast of Florida. 

How bold that nation has bc'*ome was recently shown in 
their attitude toward the French who took the uninliabited 
island of St. Liula, fe^ *lie English irniredialtly sent ships 
thither and drove iheni out; and since they arc s> strong in 
America, the l^Vench have allowed the rudder to rest there, 
although the French Iccnc al, Mi.rqais Cir Fcaqinrere^, at once 
dispatched an express to Eur<'pe to < Jinplatu of the sliameless 
treatment accorded an officer the king anil the duly ^•onsti- 
tuted French governoi at that, place. . . . 
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STATISTICS FOR ST. THOMAS: POPULATION, PLANTATIONS* 


Population 

White 1688 1691 1715 1720 1725 1733 1740 1745 1754 

men f 155.. 155.. 155.. 173.. 121.. 144.. 130 

women f*l2 . jgg 159.. .128.. 127.. 89 

children .... 177. . 247. . 283. .not given 

toUl 317.. 889.. 547.. 665 

Negro 

men j 1157. .1507. .1683 f^. 887.. 685.. 909 

women ‘ 613. . 873. . 979 (* . 760. . 748. . 849 

manq 694.. ®84 , 968.. 933.. 070 

children 194. .1272. .1113. .1194 * 578.. 678.. 744 

total 422.. 555. .8042. .4187. .4490. .3741. .3133. .2094. .8481 

Pkmialions 

C.Pl 81... 1... 11... 13... 9... 10... 5... 6 

C. W ... 69... 61... 74... 68... 66... 55... 64 

S.P1 3... 8... 34... 24... 11... 8... 4... 0 

S. W 32.. . 24... 31... 32. .. 28... 84... 28 

K. W 16... 10... 8... 6... 3 1 

Mixt 17... 34... 24... 27... 27... 38... 8... 46 

Total TO. . .101. . .160r.Tl»r7.177. . .148. . .153. . .!(«. . .154 

Abbrcviationfl: 

C. PI. a=s Cotton plantd&iionH. 

C. W. = “ “ with ** workH.” 

S. PI. = Sugar “ 

S. W. = “ 


K. W. = Kill-duvil works. 

{ Mixt. 5= Plantations with variou.s products, including provisions or “ Kaast ” and 
Misc. those not surveyed. 

Cap. Slaves capable of perfonning full adult work. 

Manq.ss ** Manquerons ’* or those incapacitated by reason of age, injury, etc.; de- 
fectives. 

PI. = Plantations. 

^ These tables have been compiled largely from the Land Lister in the Com- 
pany’s archives. 
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STATISTICS FOB 3T JOHN ANI> ST CROIX: POPULATION^ 
'PLANTATIONS 


BT. JOF' 


Whites 

M ■•n Womf.it 

17i8 7ii . 

1733 07 oH . 

1739 ?3. . .01* 


Populatit»7i 

t'fiitrhen Xotai Cov. 

.41 .123 5«3«. 

..r>K 208... .7**! 

. 75 208 743. 


’'mgrosn 

Manq. CHldr^tn Total 

..84 30 677 

. .:i9 237 1087 

. .280 31*1 1414 


Plantations. 

i\ VI. r. w. .V. PL .S’. W. K. W. Mixt. 


Total O i PL 


1720-21 

1728 48. . O., ..H 21 1.. . 9. 

1733 15 ... 3 I 9 1.. . .80. 

1739 29 30 3 21 0 20. 

For abbreviaiionft, snc St. Thoinaa atatiHtic.^. 


30 

. . . 87. . . 28. 

.109 .67. 

. .109 (H. 


Owners Owners 
on abroaff 
SI. Th. 

. .36 1 

. . % 1 

.. ? 3 


BT. CROIX 


f’hrisliansted 

WhitcH No|Ert*e» 


Totnl M. W. Cap. Mq. Ch. 
1906 

2878. . . 10. . .3 . . 15. . . 3. . . 9 

7560* .77. 7. . .409. . .46 . .259 


Plantations 

r. PL PL Misc. Total 

1742 122.. 120 . . 12 264 

1745 163.. 77 . . 23 263 

1754 34 . . . i 34 H . . .2(57 375 

^ The women included one mulatto; the children, ten i^roups of **heira.'* each 
of which embraced perhaps two or more children. Several owners counted in the 
list for 17S9 resided on St. Thomas, St. Eustatius and elsewhere. 

* The nature of the records makes possible only an approximation to accu- 
racy, especially with respect to the white population. 

* Five is simply the number of plantations credited to minors. 

* Of these, four hundred and nine** capable,** forty defectives, and two hundred 
and thirty-nine children were owned in Christiansied. 


PopuMtian 

Plsniatioo owners’ Vogrocs (Uiial) 

Children 
under 

Mm Women aar Total Cap. Manq. Child. 

1742. . .146. . .23. . 5’ 174 ... 1559. , . 31 .. 316. 

1745. . .162. . .30. 19. . 211. . .1918. . 217... 743... 

1754.. . 260 . 23 3' /4 . . 4851 . 675. . .2040. . . 
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LIST OF SLAVE CARGOES ARRIVING IN DANISH WEST INDIES 
(compiled from the company’s archives) 


Shive. cargoes 










To 

Ship {and 

Date of 

Registered 


1 

Be- 

ats 


3 

oi 


Skipper) 

arrival 

from 




3 


Wapen 
(Gert. Cort) 

lfiS7 (May) 




1 



8f) 

(Danish Ship) 
(Captain?) 

Hiss 

Denmark 






200 

Mararhall 

1688 

Emden 






: 291 

Dorflino 
[EnffUnh Ship] 

1600 (Apr.) 

Berniii(ifi 

! 





(109?) 

Marschall 

mrfling 

1002 

Emden 






500? 

(Captain?) 
Frederick III 

1696 (Nov.) 

Emden 





I 

630 

(Jacob Lam- 








brecht) 

(Jhurjtrin-. 

lG9(i (Nov.) 

Emden 




1 


480 

sessen 









(Wouter 









Ypes) 1 

{Slave Tc«8e2] 

1698 (June) 

Zeeland 






364 

(Jac. dc I 

Bruy no) 
Kdhenh: Biirs 

(Nether.) 

78 

128 

44 

14 

16 

280 t 

1698 (Sept.) 

(InnesPioters) 

[Frederick 









Hit] 

(Wouter 

Ypoa) 

(Slave vesrecZ] 

1698 (late) 

Emden? 






624 

1699 

Zeeland 






[901 = 

(Math. Boo- 








gaert) 
Christian V 
(Jurgen 

1690 (July) 


123 

178 

35 

17 


.353 « 

Grabner) 










Cost to 
Company 
(wholesale) 

Cost to 
Planters 
(retail) 

rdl. (each) 

rd/.(each) 

80-95 


70 

90 


85-90 


'There were shipped from Guinea one hundred and eighty-four men, two 
hundred and thirty-eight women, fifty-five boys, twenty-four girls, and five 
infants, a total of five hundred and six negroes. Of the two hundred and eighty 
that arrived on September 17, thirty-seven had died by October 12. Cf. Gw. 
C. B., 169 Jr 1700, Lorentz to Directors (October 12, 1698). 

^ Only ninety were sold in St. Thomas, fifty to the Danes and forty to the 
Brandenburgers. The cargo contained three hundred and fifty slaves, 

*Capt. Grabner took on five hundred and forty-nine negroes in Guinea. 
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LIST OF SLAVE CARGOES— Contintt*! 


Slave Cargoes 







1 

e 

<35 

1 

1 

1 

il 

1 . 

Coet to 
Planters 
(retail) 

Frederick IV ' 

il700 (Oct.) 

Dewr.i-'k j 

72 

U‘»i 


I 20 I 

1 

j2.38 1 ! 

50 

90-100 

(lanffs Pittor- 
sen^ 

1 Interloper! 
(Captain?) 
[Interloper] 
(Jean Clostor) 
(Interlop<‘r] 

[1701 (Jan.) 

1 

eland 1 

/'^ciand ! 

1 

1 

1 1 

. 1 

1 ■ 

' i i 
1 

!l2l 2 

1 

! 

1 1 
! ir ' » 

45 

Sit 


2ceiau 1 i 

I 

i 

1 n 

14 


i . 1 
• 61 ! 

llloSVs! 
SO * 

45 

i 

80 

(Adrian 

DaemcH) 

[Interloper] 

I70j (.bmo' 

1 ii 

: 77 

i 

lU 

,6 

it 


i70*/«I 

lOR. 

48 

85-90 

(J. liogges- 
tnert) 

Chrintiiin V 

] 1 

17r.4 rMtty)jI»enijiark j 

1707 (.Jan.) iMidd. lburK 

\ 

1 12.3 

120 

27 

15 

1 

IMo/.l 

2».'< 

i 

60 1 

! 

|u)0 

(Willem 
Resen) 
^Flyirg Hart] 

1 

! 246 

CIJ; 

1 

62 

10 


(27:^,! 

387 

1 

80 ; 

1 

iOO 

(.lac. S. Voss) 
Chrieiian V 

1707 (.luly) 

iDennmrk 

1 

2:2 

100 

13 

8 


|35r>»/i] 
393 • 

70 

lOO 

(N. C. Boom- 
fddt) 

[Slate vesaei] ^ 
(“Graaaleir”) 
RrA Lion 

1708 (Mar.) 

1 

1 

? 

33 

i 

27 

1.3 

U 


1385Vsl 

84 

75 

100 

1708 (Oct.) 

Zeeland 

130 

30 

.34 

9 


(7.'i| 

212» 

80 

100 

(Hubert 

Freth) 

[Flgii } Hartf] 

1700 (Jun.) 

Zeeland 

227 

54 

20 

12 


313* 

80 

100 

(Jac. S, Voss) 
[Slave vosscll 
(Captain?) 
Two Brothcra 
(Pieter 
Thebeu) 

1709 (July) ■ 
1709 (July) j 

Ztfcland 

? 

1 

17 

1 

14 

3 

1 

5 

1 

[299«/«| 

85 

3U 

|35»/3l 

60 

60 

i 

oc 

1 


* Thrc'ft huDfired diod on the journey. In his letter to the Directors dated 
October 24, 17<K), Iioreniz mentions the misfortune that has likewise struck 
other traders, ’' cral Zeeland interlopers and English slave ships not having 
brought more than a third or a fourth saie to their destination. Gov, C, B„ 
llOChOS, 

^Lorentz bought ^hc cargo in company with Van Belle, the Brandenburg 
factor. 

’ Of these the Dut.ish Company secured one hundred and eighteen, the Bran- 
denburgers the rest. 

* The Brandenburg factor bought eighty-eight from Capt. Daemes. 

^ The Brandenburg factor bought sixty-six. 

*Capt. B. had left Guinea on June 2 with four hundred and forty-seven 
slaves, and arrived at St. Thomas on July 23. 

' Also spelled Grazselli. 

^ Four per cent, duty brought the Company an additional eight slaves. 

* Of these, Peter Smith bought one hundred and forty-one, and two French- 
men bought twenty-six and one hundred and seven, respectively. 
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LIST OF SLAVE CARGOES— Conrtnttrf 


Slave cargoes 


Ship (and 
Skipper) 

Date of 
arrival 

Registered 

from 

Men 

Women 

Boys 

1 


Total 

[P. deindiw] 

Cost to 
Company 
{wholesale) 

Cost to 
Planters 
(retail) 

Rosenborg 

(Erasmus 

1709 (Aug.) 

Zeeland 

138 

22 

19 

3 


187 « 

60 

90-95 

Muller) 










The Hunter 
(H. de Witte) 

1710 (Jan.) 

Zeeland 

1 





3122 

65 

100 

America 
(David Dine- 
seu) 

Prince Eugene 
(Abr. Schil- 
St rad) 4 
[America] 

1710 (July) 

Zeeland 

! 134 

i 

26 

33 

7 


200 

65 

100 

1711 (Jan.) 

Zeeland 

J229J> 

i 


16 



253 

96 


1712 (Mar.) 

Zeeland 

1 15.5 

25 

26 

6 


212R 

11966/«J 

70 

100 

(David Dine- 
sen) 
tiS'Zavc 

1712 (June) 

Zeeland? 

1 134 

27 


32 

7 

200 • 

65 

94 

(Sam. Jo- 


i 





|178‘/»] 



chumaen) 
ISlave veaaoll 

1714 (Jan.) 


1 

! 






none 


(H- de Witte) 



i 







sold 

New Prince 
Eugene 
(Bastian 
Mugfse) 
Papkiesharg 

1714 (Jan.) 

Zeeland 

i 70 

1 

j 

56 

76 

6 


216 

1173^1 

70 

100-96 


1714 (Mar.) 

Zeeland 

121 

30 

72 

3 


226 

65 

100 

(Corn. Huy- 







1193J 



pjng) 










1 

1 

1714 (June) 

Bergen 

49 

45 

24 

1 

7 

135 

70 

120 

(Jacques 







llllVd 



Thomas) 



9 

4 

2 


3» 

18 

U6H1 

50 



^ One hundred and eighty-seven *‘manquerons*’ were delivered back to the 
captain, who sold one hundred and twenty-seven to private buyers for 5,459 tdl. 
Muller’s cargo is put down as consisting of Lawango negroes; those arriving in 
July are called “Calabary” or “Kalbarie ” negroes, — ^in English, Calabar. 

* De Witte, being able to account only for three hundred and one when he 
should have had three hundred and twelve, was charged with the difference or 
“proht” of 35 rdl, each, or 385 rdl. The Company bought two hundred and 
thirty-eight (229}^ Pics de Indies) at 65 rdl. each. Many of those remaining 
were delivered back to the captain who sold them to planters and paid the Com- 
pany the four per cent. duty. N. J., St. Thomas, 1709-1710. 

* This includes men and women. Of the two hundred and twenty-nine, forty- 
nine were sick or “manquerons *’ as were six of the sixteen boys. Two hundred 
were bought first, and fifty-three later. 

*Capt. S. died immediately after arrival and Capt. Anthony Warene 
(Vareny) took his place. The remainder of the cargo (six hundred and twenty- 
six on arrival at St. Thomas) that was unsold or still alive was taken to Porto 
Bello and Carthagena. 

^ Besides these, the Company recrived eight in duty. 

* Jochumson’s cargo consisted of Angola slaves. 

^ The lower figures represent those that were sick or “manquerons.” One 
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LIST OF SLAVE CARGOES— Coirfmwerf 


SS3 


Sla9i Cargoet 


Ship (and 
Skipper) 


{Slavt. VMsel] 1715 
(Jacob Valk) 

[.SVaM tes»d\ 171.': 
(Corn. Lyn- 
Ben) 

{Slave vessel] 1715 
(Jochini 
GoDiertz) 

{Slave vessel] 1715 
(Alex. Ilo- 
iand) 

{5/a0e 1715 

(Dan. Gab- 
ion?) 

Crown Prince 1718 
Chrislian 
(And. Vcrfte) 

[Slave vessel] 1718 
( Jan de Moor) 

(.Slave vessel] 1719 
(Jacob Valle) 
‘‘Haahet Gal- 1722 

(fx>r. Spai 4 (?} 
Chri'-ticHshorg 1724 
(P, A. Vmroe) 
"flaahct Gal- 1724 
ley*' 

(l^r. SpanK) 

(51ove vessel] 1725 
(Jan VerRoue) 



(July) Denmark 


(\pr.) Denmark 


(June) Denmark 


(Mar ){Nctherl.? 



hundred and 8eventy-or«e negroes (sixty-eight men, fifty-seven women, twenty- 
six boys and twenty girb) were shipped from Guinea, and of these, eight men, 
five women, two hoys,, and five girls died en route. 

^ Capt. Gabion was allowed to sell his cargo to private buyers on payment of 
thirty per <’ent. “preference** to the Company. “On Capt. Gabion's slaves 
about iiGOO rdl. has been gained |by the C'ompany] through import and export 
duties.*’ B, dr /)., Gov. M. Crone to Directors (February 24, 1716). 

^ On the way from Guinea thirty-six men, seven women, four girls and five 
boys — or fifty-two slaves — had died on Capt. Verde’s (or Wserrde’s) ship. B, dr 
D., m7-m (July 8, 1718). 

* The one hundred and sixty-scvim includes men and women. 

* The profit from this cargo was about 7,464 rdl,, or a little over twenty-eight 
per cent. Deducting for the twenty-one slaves retained for the Company would 
bring the profit to about thirty and one-half per cent. 

* The lower figures include the sick and **manqueron8.’’ A “Spedall-Liste*’ 
(B, is D., 1721-^k) dated July 14, 1724, gives the same total, but different 
subheadings. He had left Guinea with four hundred and sixteen negroes. 

* The net profit was 16,372 rdf., or twenty-nine and seven-tenths per cent, hum 
both Vergoue’s and v. der Brocke’s cargoes. 
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LIST OF SLAVE CARGOES— Coniinwed 


Slave eargoee 










'ea 



Ship (and 
Skipper) 

Date of 
arrival 

Registered 

from 

1 

c 

1 

1 

03 

1 


al 

Cost to 
Company 
(wholesale) 

Cost to 
Planters 
(retail) 

[Slave vessel] 
(A. V. d. 

1725 (Mar.) 

Netherl.? 






379 

73 


Brocke) 











[Young 

Knight] 

1726 (July) 







1301 



(Georse 

Jones?) 

"Jonge 

1726 (Nov.) 

Nctherl.? 









Mathys** > 










(Charles 

Jansen) 

(Ihristiansborg 

(Jdrgen 

1727 (Feb.) 

Denmark 

109 

65 

23 

10 


207 

70 

125 

Mathison) 











* ‘ Haabei Gal- 
ley ’* 

(Ix>r. Spang) 

1727 (May) 

Denmark 

125 

63 

16 

13 


[217J « 

70 

125 

[52aes vessd] 
(Hybrcgt) 

1727 

Zeeland 






18 

50 


Young Virgin 
(“Allewelt") 

1728 (Jan.) 

Denmark? 






32® 



^'/laabet** 0 . 
(A. H. Ham- 

1729 (July) 

Denmark 

63 

45 

14 

4 


126" 

70 

120 

mer) 

*' flaaoet'* G. 
(A. H. Ham- 

1731 (Fob.) 

Denmark 

21 

29 

5 



551 

70 

120 

mer) 

Countess of 

1732 (June) 

Denmark 






115 

80 

100-160" 

Laurwig 










(Corn. Bagge) 
Ijoarburg G. 

1733 (May) 

Denmark 

124 

64 

20 

28 


242* 

70 4- 

120-156 

(Lor. jQgcr) 


1 








^ The government permitted the cargo to be sold to outsiders only, on pay* 
ment of "pieces-of-eight” for each slave sold. 

^ A cargo was offered for sale, but no purchases are recorded. 

^ Two hundred and eighty-three were taken on board at the Danish Guinea 
factory, September 29, 1726. These included one hundred and fifty men, 
ninety women, twenty-nine boys, fourteen girls, whose total purchase price was 
entered at 18,216 rdf. 

* Hope Galley left Guinea on March 6, 1727, with a cargo of two hundred and 
thirty-eight. Of these, one hundred and forty-seven were men, seventy women, 
eleven boys, and ten girls. Cf. N. J, for Guinea, 1727. 

® Forty-seven left Guinea. G = galley. 

^ One hundred and twenty-six left Guinea May 2$, 1729. 

^ These were taken on in Guinea, Dec. 28, 1729 (?). 

* The price varied according to whether payment was made in cash, or in 
cotton or sugar to be paid in six weeks’ time. Of one hundred and twenty taken 
on, only one hundred and two were reported in sound condition when offered for 
sale. 

’ One hundred and ninety-nine out of a cargo of four hundred and forty-three 
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LIST OP SLAVE CARGOES— CofKintifrf 


iSiate Careoea 




ji 


1 


j 

1 .5 

1 


Sht/> (and 
Skipper) 

Date of 
arrival 

Regielereti 

from 

s 

1 

1 

SC 

& 

•6 

1 

Total 

\P. de frtdi 

Coat to 
Company 
{wholeattle) 

<7o«< to 
Ptantera 
(retail) 

i'ounitsa of 

1734 (.May) 

HofiMw k 

j; 00 

.’ft 

( - 

1 Ti 


1 ISO 


115 

I aurwig 



! 2L' 

,! 

i 43 / 




(Corn. BagKt") 
Jornjru 

i73f» '.Jn.'e) 

L .nniari*'? 

\ 

! 


j 

i 

> l.)S • 

{ 

100 

jiO(V?33 

ii 

(Kuuii Eriob- 
seu) 

1.4 bark\ 

17.'tS Ian 

Sr. 1 

I) 

'l 

l! s 

4 

1 

nr* 

!io 


r»7 ^ 



(K IloyliKor; 


liUh 

1 





lA brtrJkl 

IT.'tN .Feb,) 

St. PiKsta- i' 





’0 

£18 


(Uobt. Stew- 


1 fiuH 

'1 

1 

! 




iirt; 

1-4 bark\ 

(.Mar) 

iSt. LiiHfa- ' 

\ 0 

14 

S 



r.9 s 



(liobt. SifW' 1 

t.iuH 

j 


1 




art } 1 






1 





[A bark] 

17.38 (Apr.) 

St. i.iist.a- 

1 20 

20 



ir> 

r«'> * 

1 CIS 


(R. Stewart) 

tills 

j 


1 




|i 


’oUjU<‘«S of 

1738 (0.*t.) 

Zet'lHi.il 

! l(H* 


If) 

IP 


170 1 



Laurwig 
(C'Jorii. Mur- 
Hkalk) 
(■ounteea of 

( 

1 

1 




1 

II 



i 

I 


1731» (I -h.) 

Denmark { 

1» 

S 

1 •'», 

1 


20 » j 

1 7.5 

120-140 

Laurwig 

M. N. Holsts 

(Co.) 1 





1 

i 

1 




Laarburg 0. 

17*10 (Jan.) 

Denmark 

24 

12 

0 

2 


!4 ! 

I 120 

130-140 

(H. O-stbye) 

(C’o.) 









of 

1743 (June) 

Denmark 

10 

27 

4 

1 


ni 

1 120 

140-155 

Launvig 
(Capt. Holst?) 

(Co.) 







i 



W illiamine 

1744 (May) 

*/ 

11 

40 

11 



95 

1 130 

140-235 

Galley 

(B, H. Pratt) 








1 


Poatillion If. 
(A, Thorsen) 

1740 (May) 

Denmark 






79 

i 

150-240 

W Miami lift (/. 

1740 (Nov.) 

DeiiT* ark 

So 

.38 

IS 


1 

140 

1 100-150 

1 flip 300 

(B. H. Pratt; 

(('o.) 









Crown i 

1747 (May) 

Denmurk 

102 

00 

27) 

s 


195 


150-300 

Desire J 

(c:«»,) 









(A. J, Seirro) 
Sttrgenfri 

r/ .7 fXov.' 

Denmark 




j 


274 

j 

200 2S5 

(D. Bnyj»i»n) | 

J*rincnNS F j 

1 

174.S (July) ■' 

Denmurk I 

111 

SO 

STi 

20 

3 

278 

i 

2(K>-'320 

(J. OronbrrLj | 

I 

! 









J eager sb-jrg l 

J7 Ml •.l.'if) ) Il><:niriurk ! 

77 

02 

I.') 

0 


100 

j 100 

180-270 

(O. Ericljsuu) 


(Co.‘ ; 







, 100 


Veauviun 17*11* iJeiiinarK i 

127 

00 

in 

14 

n 

252 


(Capt.?) 


(Co.) 1 







i 


Sorgenfri j 

1741* * ^•■MfO'Deniriark 

120 

80 

In 

11 

7 

235 

! ](k) 

140-220 

(Capt.?) i 

‘ 

{(’„.) 'i 





3 


1 



died cti route of a virulent form of dysentery. Two were sold to Portuguese. 
The pro6t w'a.s nevertheless sixty-nine and one-half per cent, on what re- 
mained! 

‘ Sick and “rnanquerons,” or defectives. 

^ Forty-two had died on the way from Guinea. 

Sold directly to planters on payment of usual four per cent. duly. 

* Capt. S. had asked 110 rdl. for the grown slaves, and 80 rdl. for the children. 
^ Capt. Holst’s cargo came from Madagascar. 
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APPENDIX J 


Ship (and 
Skipper) 


LIST OF SLAVE CARGOES-rCon/inwed 


Slave cargoee 


IS ^ 


(O. Reiuholt) 
Princess Wilr- 
helmineCar. 
(N. H6yer) 
Princess 
Sophia Mag. 


Dale of 
arrival 

Registered 

from, 

1750 (Feb.) 

Denmark 

(Co.) 

1760 (July) 

Denmark 

(Co.) 

1751 (Feb.) 

1751 (July) 

1752 (Mar.) 

Denmark 

(Co.) 

Denmark 

(Co.) 

Denmark 

1752 (June) 

Denmark 

1752 (Oct.) 

Denmark 

(Co.) 

1753 (Aug.) 

Denmark 

1763 (Dec.) 

1754 (Mar.) 

Denmark 

Denmark 


BHi 




27 23 22 5 3 


^ This ship left Guinea with three hundred and thirty-eight slaves (Janu- 
ary 7, 1752). 

^ The Guinea cargo was recorded at two hundred and three slaves. 

* The Princess Sophia Magdalma left Gmnea July 29 with three hundred and 
seven slaves. 

* £ighty-one died on the way, apparently. 

* PaHeniia left Guinea July 30 with two hundred and seventy-five slaves. A 
mutiny of slaves on board while sailing between Cape Coast and El Mina re> 
suited in serious loss of life and property. 

* From this cargo, apparently privately owned, a profit of fifty per cent, was 
reported. The journey took twenty-eight days. 
























APPENDIX K 


PRICES ON ST. lilOMAS (1087-1751)' 


Year 

Sugfif ® 

CoPon 

Yerr 

S^igar 

Cation 


(^HJT too Us ) 

lb. 


yl-er KfO lbs.) 

ijxrlb.) 

1687 


10 sk 

1721 


18 sk. 

1688 


pi « 

172^1 

'• <( 

10 “ 

1697 


.8 ’ Jl “ 

i';24 

4^ “ 

12-18 

1699 


.14 16 “ 

172? 


18 “ 

1701 

5 H. 


1728 

.. 4)4 . 

13 “ 

1702 

. - . 43^^5 . 

15 

1730 

4 “ . . . 

13 “ 

1708 

. . . ■ . • 

12 “ 

1782 

.. m “ . 

11 “ 

1705 

8 “ 

12 “ 

1733 

..a-iVi “ ... 

a-is “ 

1706 

. . . Stij “ . . . 

12 “ 

1739 

.3-3)4 “ ••• 

.14-14)4“ 

1707 

..3-3}^ “ . . 

11 “ 

1740 

. . 8?4 “ 


1708 

3 “ . . , 

10 “ 

1741 

..4-4H“ ... 

.12-18 “ 

1709 

3 “ . . . 


1742 

4 “ . . . 

.10-11 “ 

1710 

8 “ . . . 

11 

1743 

4 “ . . . 

.12-18 “ 

1713* 

... 3)4 “ . . . 

12 “ 

1744 


. 18J^“ 

1714 

4 “ . . . 

12 

1747*.... 

5 “ 


1716 

... 4^2-5 “ ... 

.13-14 “ 

1748 

5 " 


1717 

... m " .. 

18 “ 

1750. ... 

.. 4J^ “ ... 

.2 reals 

1719 

... 4A “ ■■■ 

13 “ 

1751 » 

.. 4]*^ “ 


1720 

. . 4)4 “ . . . 

13 “ 

1752 0 



* PrifTs paid by Company to planters, tbougli not neceasarily an average for 


the year. TIicm* tigures an? derived from many official aourcca, — too many for 
enumeration. 

* Brown sugar. 

* In 1718, the c .< rent price in the open market was rt?ported to be rd/. 
per 100 lbs. 

* The St. Thomas officials reported the following prices for sugar; in Holland, 
7^9 rdl.; St. Eustatius, .> ^ / 7 rdl.; and Ouragao, 7-8 rtU. per 100 lbs. Martfeldt 
MSS., VI (February 3. 1748). 

* The governor and council on St. Croix set the price at 9l4 

* The St. Croix authorities raised the price of sugar to 4^ rdl. and fixed the 
price of cotton at 18 th, for unpacked, and 13}^ sk. for baled cotton. 
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APPENDIX L 


WEST INDIAN SUGAR EXPORTED FROM COPENHAGEN » 
(1709-1754) 


Year 

1709 

<c 

t( 

iC 

(( 

(t 

Quantity (fla.) 

.... 8,960 br 

. . . 6,804 

. . . 8,610 wh 

. . . 4,600 br 

. . . 1,874 wh 

100 “ 

Destinaiion 

Kiel 

tt 

tt 

Aarhus 

Price secured 
by Company 

548 rdf. 

425 “ 

348 “ 

281 " 

179 “ 

ct 

... 1,169 “ 


120 “ 

(( 

. . . 3,904 “ 


544 “ 

1710 

... 5,000 br 


377 “ 

« 

... 8,808 wh 

tt 

268 “ 

mi 

... 4,000 br 


312 “ 

<1 

... 4,500 “ 

Kiel 

851 “ 

« 

. . . 1,600 wh 

ft 

883 “ 

«< 

. .. 8,160 br. 

tt 

169 “ 

<( 

228 wh 

it 

29 “ 

«« 

... 5 c. “ 

<« 

389 “ 

<« 

... 4 c. “ 

Dantzig 

291 “ 

<« 

317 br 

Elsinore 


«« 

285 wh 

tt 


it 

200 “ 

Aarhus 


it 

151 br 

tt 


ti 

... 1 c. wh 

Kiel 

94 " 

tt 

... 1 c. “ 

<4 

60 “ 

tt 

... 48,644 br 

Kiel (?) 

2,659 “ 

1712-20*. . . 




1721 

... 6,896 br. 


368 “ 

4( 

. . . 1,000 wh 



tt 

... 1,084 br 

it 


1722 

. . . 6,061 ** 

Dantzig 

323 ” 

«< 

. . . 6,000 “ 

«< 

312 “ 


^ Udskiibnings og Passeer Sedlers Copie — Bog, 1709-1754. This volume is 
included in a bundle, the label of which I failed to note. br.= brown sugar; 
wh.*= white sugar; c.= casks {Fade), The marks and shillings are omitted. 

’ No sugar is recorded as having paid the one per cent, export duty during 
this period. 
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APPENDIX L 


SS9 


WEST INDIAN SUGAR EXPORTED FROM COPENHAGEN— CoiKtntMii 
Fear Quantity (lh».) Oettinatum Price eeoured 

hg Company 


17S?3 

2,617 br 


1S6 nU. 

“ ..... 

11,25; * 


588 “ 

1724 

12,170 “ 

... .Stettin 

097 •« 

1725 

15,234 “ 

4« 

875 '* 


I'rSO uone 


17*7 l,ie<5 “ LUbeck 68 " 


4C 

« 

344 

800 “ 

i'leusbo".^; 

. . . Nylwg 


1728 

232 “ 



1729-30. . . 

1731 

.. 2,144 v»li 

noue 

. . Daat/ ig 

134 “ 

, , 420wh. (?).. .. 

Kergen 


1732 

k< 

280 wii. (?) 

298 bi 

, ... ilergen 


1733 

238 “ (?) 

Klsii.on* 


«( 

578 “ (?) . . . 

. . . Bergen 


1734 

230 " 

Aarhus 


1735 

389 “ 

Bergen 


({ 

085 

** 


i/s: 

... «c.(?)“ 

.... Slagelsc 


tt 

... 1 c. “ 

.... Blsinorc 


1740 

338 “ 

.... Aarhus 


« 

250 

.... Flensborg 


1741 

. . 58 “ 

. , . .Ltiiirwigcn 


** 

<11 “ 

“ 


«( 

11,443 “ 

.... SttK^kholin 


1745 

400 “ 

.... Aabcuraa 


1740 

350 sirup 

Nyixjrg 


1747 

2 lir 

.... Holstein 



2 I*, sirup 

.... Handens 



04 wli. (?!.... 

Kill (?) 


1743 

’'one. 



1749 

. . .111,804 wli 


8,815 “ 


200 *' 

. . . Aarhus 



... 27,747 br 


2,450 “ 

tt 

. 30 e. “ 

.... LUbeck 

1,802 “ 

1750 

. . . 4,200 

« 

240 “ 


. . . 10,900 “ 

....Stettin 

028 “ 

li 

... 5,880“ 

.... [St.] Petersburg 

336 “ 

“ 

... 82,958 “*.. 

. . . .Nordkioping 

4,752 “ 

tt 

. . . 27,700 “ 

. . . .Stockholm 

1,590 “ 


' The entry of 80, *0, and *6 Fade apparently refera to the 82,668 lbs. 
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APPENDIX L 


WEST INDIAN SUGAR EXPORTED FROM COPENHAGEN— Conftnttwi 


Fear 

Quantity (lbs.) 

Deatinatum 

Price aecured 




by Company 

1750 

88,628 br. 

Carlshafn 

1.640 rdl. 

<( 

200 " 

..... Aarhus 


«( 

.... 52.878 “ 

Nordkioping 

3.029 ” 

«( 

82 “ 

Randers 


« 

200 “ 

Ctinnt.iAnm 



230 

...... Amsterdam 

10 “ 

(• 

.... 2.387 “ 

Dantzig 

Ill “ 

<« 

200 “ 

Aarhus 


<c 

.... 1.249 “ 


58 “ 

«< 

.... 1.802 “ 


61 “ 

«« 

.... 31,441 “ 

Stettin 

1,409 “ 


3.218 “ 

44 

146 “ 

1750 

7,310 '' 

Dantzig 

343 “ 

1751 

39,739 “ 

[St.] Petersburg . . . 

2,276 “ 

(( 

1,589 “ 


74 “ 

C< 

0,796 “ 

44 

309 “ 

«« 

8,386 “ 

44 

384 “ 

«( 

42,360 “ 

44 

2,095 

« 

5,176 “ 

44 

? 

4C 

15,451 “ 

L0bcc;k 

734 “ 

4* 

82,261 “ 

Stockholm 

3,892 " 

44 

129,299 “ 



44 




4 4 

205,850 br 


9,633 “ 

44 

71,538 “ 


3,539 “ 

44 

37,987 “ 


1,780 “ 

44 

153,474 “ 

Bergen 


44 

82,984 “ 


3,848 “ 

44 

6,632 “ 

44 

.310 “ 

4C 

04,994 “ 


8,034 “ 

44 

86,294 “ 


4,045 “ 

44 

133,437 “ 

44 

6,231 “ 

44 

65,036 “ 


3,025 “ 

44 

56,868 ; “ 


2,634 “ 

44 

19,100 r.br.« 

“ 

895 “ 

44 

30,976 br 


1,411 “ 

44 

77,300 “ 



44 

92,182 “ 


4,201 “ 

<4 

144,246 “ 

Bergen 



< These are the totals of seven shipments sent to P. de Wiut, 
® r. hr. raw brown sugar; r. s. =**raw sugar.*’ 
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3S1 


WEST INDIAN SUGAR EXPORTED FROM COPENHAGEN— CottftmiAf 


Feof 

Quantity (Ihs,) 

DeiUnatum 

Priea secured 




by Company 

1751 

....128,694 br 


6,08* nl. 

l-iA* 

.... 55,714 " 

Stettin 

..2,638 ” 

“ 

... 100,394 

Odense 


C( 

.... 29,775 a... . 


...1,199 


...144.712 hi- 



4f 

... 20.074 “ . . . . 

jrothenburg' 

... 953 “ 

f« 

. .168.870 “ 




. .140,042 “ 

. . . , .Ode**se 


«C 

. . . 3.428 “ 

Labeck 

. 187 “ 

f« 

... 11.517 ‘ . 

Odense 


17538. . . 

101.038 “ . . . . 



«< 

.... 84.0*3 “ 




. . 39,749 “ 

*4 



. . . 117,170 “ 

Bergen . , . . 



.... 78.729 “ 

Trondhiem 


l« 

, . . 74.219 “ 



it 

.... 84.610 “ 

Odense 


«( 

.... 87,477 

Frederikshald 


*« 


Aalborg 


it 

210 “ 

KorsOr 



.... 32,854 “ 




.... 38,592 “ 

Frederikshald 


nC4 

.... 77.668 “ 

Odense 



. .134,819 “ 

Bergen 


it 

. .151727 



it 

904 r, 8 


... 46 “ 


. .. 69,373 br 

FitHlorikshald 


.4 

. 47,^44 “ 

Aalborg 


«» 

. 112,320 “ 

Frederikshald 



... 5,015 “ 




158,014 “ 

Trondheim 



.. .102,946 “ 



«4 

... ;»6.449 “ 


. . .1,588 “ 


....168,136 “ 

...... Frederikshald 


Ci 

.... 15.134 “ 




168,804 “ 

Bergen 



• Consigned to Iselin & Co, 

^ Consigned to Johun Froichen. 

• The entries from the latter part of 1752 and after refer to sugar sent to the 
shareholders in the refineries in Odense, Bergen. Trondheim. Frederikshald and 
Aalborg. C/. above, pp. 135-130. 

• Consigned to P. Wever. 
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COMPANY’S RECEIPTS AND DEBTS AT ST. THOMAS (188&-17M) 

Certain of the Company’s Receipts at St. Thomas: compiled from the account books of 
the Danish West India and Guinea Company {Rigsarkiv). 



No. of 

Poll and 

Cttstoms 

Weighing 

Debt of 

Debt of 

Fcor 

planters 

land tax 

receipts 

* fees 

Co. to 

planteri 






planters 

to Co. 

1688 



. . 489 rdl . . . 

23... 



1689 



. . 550 

67... 



1690 



. . 1,817 

621... 



1691 



...30.1.551 

8... 



1692. 

itm 

.37 

.584 rdl.. 

.5.162 

.3.5 



1694-97 

1098 



. . 3,452 

... 36. . . 



1699 

32.. 

. . . 653 





1700 

78.. 


. . 2,643 

72... 



1701 



. . 31233 

.... 132. . . 



1702 



. . 3.005 

.... 27... 



1703 

52.. 

...1,294...- 

. . 9,574 

. .. 476... 



1704 

59.. 

. ..2i585..., 

. . oiooa 

.... 270... 



1705 

74?. 

. ..2;716. . .. 

. . 4,112 

.... 183... 



1706 

105?. 

...2i715.... 

. . 3,361 

219. . . 



1707 

106. . 

...3,050.... 

. . 4,184 

109... 



1708 

109. . 

. . .2,872.... 

. . 7,027 

121 . . 



1709 



..10,688 

218... 



1710 

103. . 

...3,282.... 

..11,114 

100... 



1711 


. . .4,201 

. . 9;959 

240. . . 



1712 


...4;504.... 

. . 10,634 

305. . . 



1713 

131. . 

...4;937.... 

. . oisis 

153... 



1714 

130. . 

...4;838 

.. 5;818 

145. . . 



1715 

134., 

...4;821.... 

. . 4i903 




1716 

139. . 

. . .5,017 

. . 8,236 

46... 



1717 

132.. 

..,5,029,... 

. . 5,778 




1718 

131. . 

. . .6,140 

. . 5,619 

84... 



1719 

144. . 

. . .6^676. . . . 

. . 71464 

31... 



1720 

152.. 

...eioss... . 

, . 8,869 

. . . .1,9952 . 



1721 

162. , 

, . .o;799 

. . 4,992 

373... 



1722 

188. . 

. . .6,905. . . . 

. . 3,099 


..37,787... 

. . . 160,445 

1723 

188.. 

...6,971... . 

. . 7,144 

!!!! n..’. 

..75,876... 

...177,120 

1724 

187. . 

...7,169 

. . 7,328 

42... 

.. 8,573... 

. . .209,438 

1725 

205. . 

...7,891.... 

.. 7,749 

.... 279... 

..80,197... 

...210,129 

1726 

211., 

...8,003.... 

.. 4,927 

.... 142... 

..84,278... 

...211,331 

1727 

215.. 

...8,078.... 

, . 5,208 

.... 511... 

..07,044... 

. . .200,486 

1728 3 

190.. 

...7,785.... 

.. 6,018 

....1,117... 

..61,732... 

...163,357 

1729 

182.. 

...7,123.... 

.. 5,335 

.... 252... 

. .41,960. . . 

. . . 160,473 

1730 

168.. 

...5,814..,. 

.. 6,324 

351... 

..14,967... 

. . . 138,306 

1731 

166. . 

. . .6,769 

. . 6,884 

447... 

. .12,033. . . 

. . . 102,277 

1732 

163.. 

...6,859,... 

.. 6,462 

365... 

..10,565... 

...109,194 

1733 

171.. 

...0,891.... 

.. 6,489 

409... 

. .22,972. . . 

...123,241 

1734 


...7, 169.,., 

.. 5,158 

276... 

..23,810... 

...117,396 


^ See above, pp. 84-87, for story of seizure of Brandenburg goods. 

^ Includes moneys collected for several years past, and now disgorged by 
guilty official. 

^ Before 1729, the fiscal year ended in March, so the figures entered under 
17S88 refer to the year from March, 1728, to March, 1729. With 1730 the fiscal 
year is considered to end in December, and hence the records for 1730 apply 
only to eleven months. 
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COMPANY’S RECEIPTS AND DEBTS AT ST. THOMA&-C'o«/i»n«i 



No, of 

Poll and 

Cusif ins 

Weighing 

DeW of 

Debt of 

Yettr 

Planters 

Vox 

Receipts 

Fees 

Co. to 
planters 

planters 
to Co, 

irra. 

177..,. 

..7,225 

6,896 

370..,. 

25,763. 

.... 84,694 

17ati. 

158 


6,306 

4 817 

... . 409. ... 

.28,758. 

87,580 

1737. 

104 ... 

. .5;064 

129. .. 

.20:il7. 

. . - 99,901 

1738 

168..., 

, .5,452 


703 

. 2,55H. 

119,jrKl 

1739. 

150.... 

.5,342.. .. 

0,326 



.31,305. 

.... )109;512 

1740. 

149 

. .5,087 

4,366 

5,772 

543 

.14,096. 

....143,488 

1741. 

141 .. 

..5 05. .... 

.. . . 209 ... 

.2o,877 

1742 

. .145.. . 

.^,153 

8.186 

.. . . 591.. . 

26.a35. 

82.9.'6 

1713. 

13S ... 

. 4:807.... 

8.0U6 



.-1,543. 

. ..125,347 

1744. 

143. .. 

. .4,:98.... 

. 8,083 

5ftl . . . . 

.12,216. 

. . 126.378 

1745. 

. . . 152 . . 

.4,427 

.10,07 

. . .. 67* 

.19,800. 

.... 133,754 

1740. 

153.. . 

,1,474 

.21,ri2 

. . ..1,221 

24 S05 

.. 193,315 

1747. 

. . ... . . 150 . . . 


.19,561 

... 1 113. ... 

.2;, 272 

. . . .320,066 

1748 

151.... 

. .4,9^5. . . 

2l.»k67 



.41,301. 

. ...357,i».3i 

1749. 

1 5^ . . . 

..5.U5 


SS8 

.31.599 

. . . .279,668 

1750. 

163.. 

. ,5.335. . 

12.22t. 

OHO... . 

.VI. 1 59. 

. . . .317,279 

1751. 

105 .. 

5.552 

.14,947 

. , . s'r .... 

.42,541;. 

. . . ,385. "43 

1752. 

151 .. 

. 5,551.... 

.10,448 

773 


. . . ,44.3,376 

1753 

100. .. 

.5.rvir>. , . . 

.10,751 

1 078. . . . 

.40,272. 

....401,601 

1754. 

168. . 

.0,745 

.10.830 

1,036 

.34,409 

....503,515 



APPENDIX N 


COMPANY’S REXJBIPTS AND DEBTS AT ST. CROIX (1741-1763) 

Certain of the Company’s Receipts at St. Croix: compiled from the account books of 
the Danish West India and Guinea Company (Jliffsarkiv), 



No. of 

PoU and 

Cu^oms 

Weighing 

Debt of 

Debt of 

Year 

1741 . . . 

Planters 

land tax 

receipts *■ 

. 764 rdl . . 

fees 

52 rd/.. 

Co. to 
planters 
.. 3,095 rdf.. 
.. 3,065 

planters 
to Co. 
.. 41,171 
. . 41,180 

1742... 

84... 

...2, 807 rdl... 

. 1,267 

.... 66.... 

1743. . . 

122... 

...2,589 

. 972 

.... 64.... 

. . 2,949 

. . 49,863 

1744... 

202... 

...4,029 

. 1,868 

.... 83.... 

. . 3,347 

. . 57,869 

1745. . . 

199... 

...4,662 

. 1,773 

108 

. .12,464 

. . 76,058 

1746. .. 

195... 

...4,629 

. 3,733 

....171.... 

..15,864 

.. 98,633 

1747. . . 

207... 

...5,168 

. 8,202 

....260.... 

. .20,313. . . . 

..136,007 

1748. . . 

204... 

...6,402 

. 8,887 

....234.... 

..25,111 

. .202,941 

1749. . . 

218... 

...5,830 

. 9,139 

....286.... 

..35,187 

.. 79,642 

1760. . . 

1761 . . . 

246... 

288. . . 

...7,107 

. . .7,687. . .. , 

. 10,458 

....408.... 

..69,186.... 

. .26,465 

. . 169,788 
. .392,425 

1762. . . 

332... 

...8,081 

!*. 13,358 

....562 

..25,619 

. .452,866 

1763... 

356. . . 

...8,624.*.. 

. . 13,976 

673.... 

..16,125.... 

. .562,089 


^ These totals, given in rdl. only, are those made up by the Company's officials. 
The greater number of the figures given exceed by 50 rdl. or more the totals de- 
rived from the Company’s cash books, where the receipts are entered month by 
month. 
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APPENDIX O 

CAPITAL INVESTED xr ST. THOMAS UNDER PLAN 1747 1 



Pized 

Cireulxtinq ' 

Private * 

Ini 'rest ^ 

Rat^ of • 


c^pifal 

cap. .*£ 

capita* 

paid 

inters^ 

1747. 

108,5.^4. 

83,165... 


... 7,169. 

03V 

1748. 


62.966 

. 202,235. . 

S.18‘3 

0-17 

1749. 

i1«,034 . . 

.... 75.20K 

. ..281,255. . 

11,92j . 

002 

1750. 

123.2(K). . 

186.K:n 

.. 28:,584. , 

14,556. 

05 

1751. 


. ...194.2r.f .. 

. 369.910-. 

10,901 . 


1752 

129,540 . 



. ..262,K.V>.., 

20,563. 

056 

1753. 

129,82ti . 

. ...29,. il5 

.. 279.172. .. 

22,480. 

052 

1754. 


275,842 

. . . 28o,8, . . , 

25,7^4 

063 


* From Negoiie Jtmnutler ftn St. Thomcu. See above, pp. 221-222. 

® Capital ConU} vedk. Corups. fastc og staaei^de Fond. 

“ Capital ConU) vtfdl\ Comps, circidetende Fond. 

* Capital ConU) nedk. Comps, pariicvlaire Vahre og tilsUtaende Gidd. 

® Interease Canto. 

* The rate is calculated on the basis of the **6]ced'* and ** circulating** capital* 
and the results arc offered for what they may be worth. 
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APPENDIX P 

THE COMPANY’S BUSINESS IN BROWN SUGAR 

(An estimate based on its account books) ^ 


Income 


Year Lba. 

1700 there came in 513,732 

and 356,568 

1701 94,450 

and 209,149 

1702 and 1703 560,545 

1704 726,683 

1705 445,533 

1706 299,539 

1707 723,992 

1708 to May 4 378,779 


4,310,976 

[4,308,976] 


Outgo 2 

[Year] [Lfes.] 

1700 waste 2 deducted 6,382 

and 2,158 

1701 deducted 2,612 

1702 “ 6,052 

1703 and 1704 nothing deducted. 

1705] 

1706 \ nothing [deducted]. 

1707] 

1708 waste deducted 205,869 


223,073 


During the period that the lute Diderich Mogensen was factor, the waste deducted is 
found to have amounted to about five and a quarter per cent. 


1709 there came in 1,036,048 

1710 059,212 

1711 93,085 

1712 321,573 

1713 554,660 


1709 

1710 

1711 


no waste deducted, 
nor here either. 


1712 deducted “without money.” 

Total 

1713 none. 


95,276 


During this period, during the greater part of which likewise Diderich Mogensen was 
factor, the deducted waste is found to have amounted to a little over three and a half per 
cent. 


1714. 

1715. 


273 425 1715 waste deducted. 


1716 


131,114 1716,. 


92.603 


1.064,205 


During SOeberg’s term as factor, the waste is found to have amounted to a trifle more 
than eight and one-half per cent. 

1717 694,576 1717 ] 

1718 248,861 1718 | 

1719 513,713 1719 f no waste deducted. 

1720 617,944 1720 

1721 135,620 1721 J 

During Schnelfejl’s and Jan Vlak’s terms as factor, no w'aste is found to have been de- 
ducted in the books, hence the same brown sugar from those years remains, vis., 38,846 
lbs. net, which makes a tolerable waste, via., about one and three-fourths per cent., which 
waste will be deducted, in so far as it will be necessary to determine the actual stock on hand. 


^ Translated from Secret-Prolocollen for St. Thomas, 1729-1 7S0. This com- 
pilation was made by Philip Gardelin at the instance of the privy council of the 
island, about 1729. 

^For saa vidl som dend paa W, & T. Reigning afskrevne Leccage angaaer. 

^ Leccage, 
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APPENDIX Q 


THE COMPANY’S BUSINBSls IN COTTDN 

fFor £.*ctor ig’a time, aocordiuR to <uC books) ' 


Incorif- 


Year] Lbs. 

!1714 4'>.9fi6 

1716 14,665 

1716 to Spot. 14 28.927 


s.'i.r*'* 

So he (Sfloherg) may 
charged against him onh' the 
stock thui the books for ITKl in- 


dicate to have been on hand. 

wliich ia 6,906 

Hence there still roraains on 
;S6oberg*8 cotton accoMut 927 


lY'^rl 


Oxdffo 


deliv. ed 

1715 

1716 tr S«^U. 9 

Ssock lelivered t-o Sch.jolfojl, ao- 

cj’-diiig \o books 


Lbs. 

•38.<i93 

i6..;86 

27,423 

1.923 


82.826 

The CJomnuasioa has derided that 
f^berk must pv f.>i cotton 
taken oa(. of the warehouse foi 
Crone and himself 1 1,636 


94,461 


vy4.461 


Estimate of cotton [handled] in Schnelfoirs time 
Received from Sbeberg: 

Stock, acc. to books 1,023 

1716 from Sept. incl(u8ivc1 767 1716 nothing delivered out. ^ 

1717 until his death, Oct. 24 26,923 1717 tn his death 6,776 

Also for what Sdeberg delivered Stock at Sobnolfojrs should then be 22,931 

in 1717, which he is credited with 

by the Commisnon, but not until 29,706 

now in the books 1,103 


29,706 

(Cotton handled] in factor Jan Vlak’s time. 
On hand 22,931 

1717 from Sept 3,479 

1718 23,006 

1719 30,591 

1720 26,786 

1721 to May 16 — nn the lOth he 

was suspendofl — there t *i©e in 10,810 
For what Sdeberg had delivered 
ID 1718 according to Jan Vlak’s 
own uccouni , with which the Com- 
mission has credited him, but 
which has not been obserc^il until 

now 1,685 

- . . f 1 abuH which ought fx) be de- 
ducted from the capita' account. , 4,670 

l'24,04814 


1717 deliv.Ted from Orl, 10 

1718 

1719 

1720 

1721 to April 29 

Delivered to Stage after being 

proricrly inventoried 

Tienec Vlak has fallen short in his 
cotton account 


10,991 

37.412 

26.9701^ 

30,407 

8.7603«j 

916 

8,592V^ 


J24.048>4 


‘Prom Seera-ProUiO)Men for St. Thonua (1789-1730), i.orapiled by Ph. 
Gardelin at inatanoe of St. Thomas privy council, about 1780. 
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APPENDIX R 


RETURNS ON COMPANY’S CAPITAL 

“ Gemntl og Vediet Debet til Capital Canto ” . . . " ecumegel er vdi dette Aar 
tide Oewinet og VerHes Reignmgen, Oud tare aril, netto tundel earn paa Capital 
Canto pier] Soldo hentrantporteres." 

Numbers in parentheses refer to months, thus: 4 = April. 


Year 

Rdl> 

1688 

3,825 

1689 (4-10). 


1690 


1691 


1692 


1693® 


1694-97 


1608 (Aug.) 



14,020 

1700 (Feb.) 


1700 

14,825 

1701 

2,904 

1702(2-6).. 

5,948 

1708 

29,180 

1704 

18,844 

1705 

6,678 

1706 

5,183 

1707 

22,899 

1708 

18,885 

1709 

26,008 

1710 

32,312 

1711 

21,366 

1712 

30,998 

1713 

12,163 

1714 

30,879 


Year Rdl. 

ms 

me 4,606 

1717 1SS.016 

1718 8,608 

1719 12.660 

1720 26,095 

1721 10,222 

1722 12,978 

1723 26,036 

1724 28,886 

1725 ^21,792 

1726 [loss— 662] 

1727 14,729 

1728 8,698 

1729 86^886 

1730 16,704 

1781 ..26,449 

1782 28,078 

1738 80,760 

1784 2,625 

1786 29,610 

1786 16,661 

1787 4,782 ‘ 

1788 15,166 * 

1789 11,082 


1 The marks and skilling are omitted here. 

‘ The Thorm5hlen and Arff leases covered most of this period. 

* “Because of the many expenses in connection with St. Croix.” 

***Geimn8t til Capital Canto hurde tfcsre mere, da der paa Negere de Robert 
Stewart og Cornelia Marakalk ere tundne mindst 6,000 rdl., men del beregnea 
17S9r 
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339 


RETURN ON COMPANY’S CAFITAL-UimfwiMd 


Year 

m. 

Year 

RdL 

1740 

8,9ia 

1748 

34.531 

1741 

15.991 

1749 

M,8W » 

174« 

8.920 

1750 

19,384 

1748 

15.04<t 

1751 

24,684 

1744 

20,265 

1752 

20,159 

1745 

23,278 

1755 

34,211 

1746 

J2.36J 

ViHi 

88,667 

1747 

29,418 




’ “ Vcik Cotupt yartietdaAre Vah-'t og ti'riaaenje IhM." 



APPENDIX S 


ST. THOMAS STATISTICS: MISCELLANEOUS (1700-1708; 1723-1754) 




Govemor*8 

Interest 

Value of 

Ammunition 


Salaries 

table 

account 

Christianfort 

account 

1700 

3,151 rdL. 



... 9,750 rdi.. 

. . .4,825 rdl 

1701 

3,279 



... 9,750 

. . .4,757 

1702 

1,085 



. . . 9,750 

.. 6^561 

1703 

4,694 



... 91750 

...6;213 

1704 




... 9'750 

...51900 

1705 

3,989 



. . . 9,750 

... 51835 

1706 

2,978 



... 9,750 

.. 5374 

1707 

3,082 



... 9J50 

...5J83 

1708 




. . . 9,750 

..,6,025 

1723 

6.368 

....5,951* . 

.. 6,620.. 

...10;570 . 

. . .4,988 

1724 

10,665 



...10,570 

. . .4,410 

1725 

10,318 



. . . 10i570 

. . .4302 

1726 

6.026 


.. 3,109.. 

. . . 10,570 

. . .4305 

1727 

10,323 


.. 347.. 

...10'570 

4,924 

1728 

7,211 . 

.... 671... 

.. 5.876.. 

...10;570 

6;651 

1729 

8,359 

.... 671... 

..25,313.. 

...10,570 

. . .5,780 

1730 

13,501 

.... 671... 

..10,457.. 

...10,570 

...5,700 

1731 

9,145 

.... 671... 

..11,009.. 

...10,570 

. . .5,721 

1732 

9,121 

.... 671... 

..18,208.. 

. . . 10,670 . 

. . .6,078 

1733 

9,389 

.... 671... 

.. 6,925.. 

...10,570 . 

...5,647 

1734 

7,912 

.... 671... 

.. 3,265.. 

...20,385 . 

. . .4,606 

1735 

8,189 


..18,130.. 

...22,627 

.. .3,904 

1736 

8.525 


.. 3,849.. 


. . .4,528 

1737 

10,251 


.. 1,065.. 


. . .4,609 

1738 

9,461 


.. 4,482.. 


. . .4,738 

1739 

10.820 


.. 3,056.. 


...4,629 

1740 

9,983 


.. 1,940.. 


. . .4,627 

1741 

10,626 


.. 1,911.. 


.. 4,142 

1742 

10,203 


.. 2,421.. 


. . .4,141 

1743 

9,484 


.. 2,137.. 


...3,835 

1744 

8,338 


.. 3,.303.. 


. . .3,399 

1745 

8,418 


.. 3,471.. 


. . .3,997 

1746 

8,960 


.. 4,445.. 


...3,982 

1747 

9,827 


.. 7,169.. 

! ! . 10,000 

. . .4,637 

1748 

9,360 


.. 8,182. 


.3,011 

1749 

10,036 


..11,921. 


.3,201 

1750 

1,5,553 


..14,556... 


4,607 

1751 

13,482 


..16,901. .. 


4,523 

1752 

14,057 


. .20,563. . . 


4,553 

1753 

14,557 


..22,480... 


.5,333 

1754 

13,633 


..25,753... 


....4,644 


^This represents the accumulated expenses of several years. Governors 
Crone and Bredal each had long,' tedious disputes with the directors con- 
cerning allowances for table expenses. 
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APPENDIX T 


ST. CROIX STATISTICS: I.'JSCELLANEOOS (1742-17S3) 


Lost or 



Kjahtry > 

"Interest 

i rinceas 


acc-ourU 

accovnt' 

plantaiioii 

1742 . 

... 4.82f.. 

... 539.. 

... 4,r.3 . 

1743 . 

. 4,03r» 

. . 983. 

... 4,134.. 

1744 . 

.. 4,260 . 

. l,61n.. 

. . . 2.781 . . 

1745. 

. . 5,709 . 

... 2..524 . 

2,254.. 

1740. 

.. 7,128. 

... 4,370.. 

4,383. 

1747 

. .. .5,822.. 

... 6,622 . 

. . . 11,02.. . 

i74S. 

. .. 6,732. 

.11,127.. 

...— 4 . 

174 li. 

. .. 8,314.. 

... 4,207.. 

.. UA.. 

17r»0. 

.13,256.. 

...38,600 . 

1.193.. 

17f>l . 




1752. 

...10,845!! 

! ! ! 23,791 ! ! 

.! 8.2.mi!! 

1753. 

. .. 9,739.. 

.. .29,778. 

. .. 9,353.. 


g-tirffu m 


LaGrdhye 

>'aiui of* 

Vtthtf op Profit ufl* 

ylumati >4 

Princess 

J-aGraniff 

rapital 


23, .540. . 


.. 4.752 




. . 4,426 


. .2.5,162. . 


. . 4,763 

. — :6... 

. .26,097.. 

.. O..520.. 

... 7,446 

. —194... 

..16,17,,.. 

.. 3,770. 

. . . 14,* 02 

. --517 .. 

...*8.088.. 

8,216.. 

.37,002 

-1,U)9... 

..60,889.. 

..11,710.. 


.—1,635 .. 

. .0.5.559. . 

..14.9*7.. 

!!! 6,820 

.—1 107... 

.07,718.. 




. .67,900. . 

..14,.59.5.. 


. —3.3.!,! 

. 78..^C .. 

. .38,660. . 

! ! ! 40,291 

. — 655. . . 

, .78,888. . . 

.39,930 . 

. ..50,365 


^ Saltario Conto. 

^ The Princea'i plantation lay a short distance northwest from Christiansted; 
La Grange, on the shores of West Knd Bay. Both belonged to the Company. 
See map of St. Croix, opposite p. 248. 

* The writer makes no attempt to explain the apparent discrepancy between 
the inventory value of LaGrange plantation, and the losses recordinl against 
it. The accounts of the Company often arouse fear and wonder rather than 
understanding in the observer. Perhaps they fulfil thereby their intended mis- 
sion, 

* These figures seem to represent the returns on the capital invested by the 
Company upon St. ('roix. 
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APPENDIX U 


LIST OF SHAREHOLDERS IN THE ROYAL CHARTERED DANISH 
WEST INDIA AND GUINEA COMPANY, AND SHARES HELD IN 
THE COMPANY AND REFINERY IN THE YEAR 1751 ^ 


Company 

shares 

1. Dei Kongelige Huus. 

Hans Kongl, Mt. Voies AUemaadigste Konge *8 . . . 

Hendes Mayt. Dronningen Lovise 4 . . 

Hendes Kongl. Hdihed Princesse Charlotte Amalia 16 . . 

2. Pneses. 

Hans Hoi Grsevel. Excel. Hr. Geheime Raad og Oberhof** 

marechal Adam Gotlob Moltke 8 . . . 

S. Directeureme. 

Hr. Justitz Raad Peter Lemvig 10%. . 

Hr. Etatz Raad Herman L. Klocker 8 . . 

Hr. Agent Johan Friderich Vewer 7 . . . 

“ Joost von Hemmert 8 .. 

4. Hoved Participanteme. 

Hr. Etatz Raad Johannes Valeur 5J^ . . 

“ Capitaine Jesper Richardt 7 .. 

Justitz Raad Oluf Blach 8 . . 

5. 

Sr. Hans Christian Oelgoed 8 . . 

“ Peter Boertmon 7 . . 

6. Participantere. 

Hans Hoy Gisevel. Excel. Hr. Ferdinand Anthon Greev af 

Danneschiold til Lauerwigen 9 . . 

Hr. Feldtmarschal og General Schulenborg 4 ... 

Hr. Geheime Raad von Berchentin 4 . . . 

Afg. Hr. Geheime Raad von Schulin 4 . . . 

Hans Excel. Hr. Vice Statholder Gehrime Conferentz Raad 

Jakob Benzon . 

Hr. General og Commandant M. Numsen 8 . . . 

Hr. Geheime Conf . Raad Claus v. Reventlau 2 . . . 


Refinery 

shares 

....2 

....1 

....4 


.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

iVo 

.2 

.2 

.8 


3 

1 

1 

1 

AH 

2 

1 


^ From Weriauff MSS. No. 22, Royal Library. On account of the impossibil- 
ity of finding exact equivalents for many of the titles, they are transcribed as 
they are found in the manuscript, nor is any attempt made to correct the tran- 
scriber’s spelling. 
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LIST OF SHAR£HOLO£HS*~Co7ifonue(2 Company 

shares 


Afgt. Hr. Geh. Conf. Raad og Baron Gersdorf g , 

Afgt. fir. €^. Conf. ]Raad Greeve af Gyldensteen ... 7 
Afgt. fir. Gdieime Raad og Baron Christian Gytden- 

crone 

Hr. Geheime Raad Carl von Holstein 2 

“ “ “ Fridrich W . von Holstein 2 . 

“ “ VOL der Osten 8 

“ “ “ og Baron voa Denn ^ 

“ “ “ Demerciere 2 . 

“ “ “ Viet >r von PleasCL 4 

“ “ “ Eggert. Christ, v. Llustu^ 5 

“ “ “ OltoKot. 1 . 

** “ “ Oberhoimester von 2 

“ “ “ Ober Jaegermester von Gram 4 


“ “ “ Ober Kammer Junke** v der ijuhe 3 

Afgt. Stiftamtmand Adolph Andreas von der LUbe 


Bidder 5 

Hr. Stiftamtmand Holgcr Scbecl Bidder Johan Albrecht 

Vith Bidder 2 

Hr. Vice Admiral Friderich Hoppe 2 

Hr. Vice Admiral Wilhelm Lemvig ^/y. 

Ilr. Envoye Extraordinaire Walther Tilly 4 

Hr. Kammer Herre Buchwaldt 4 

“ “ Christian von Stiicken 6 

“ “ von Staffelt 

“ “ Willum Bcrregaard 10 

Frue Geheimc Baadindc Enke af Holstein 4 

Frue Greevinde Knudt 8 

“ Amalia Georgine von Sdhmcttau 1 

Froken Hofmesterinde von der Ostci 1* 

Afg. Frue Baronesse von Gersdorf 12 

Fnie Wibeke Krag Generalinde von Eindten 1 

jPnie Generalinde von Stiicken 4 

Ilr. Conferentz Bm/xI Hans Scidelin 


“ “ SchOller * 

“ “ “ afgt. Carl von Brandt * 

“ “ “ afgt. Lars Benzon 2J^ 

** “ Baron Matthias von Gyldencrone ... 1 

Frue Conferentz Baadinde Bostgaard lOH 

Hr. Etatz Baad Friderich Holmsled 18}^ 

“ “ Gregorius Klauman 8 

“ “ Laurits Munck 2 

“ “ “ Johan F. Friis 8 


Refinery 

shares 


IV9 

IK 

K 


...1 


1 


K 

1 


K 


2 


% 

H 


1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

2 


‘A 

3 

2 

3 

1 


.2 

1 


K 

m 


m 
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LIST OF SHAREHOLDERS — Continued Company 


Shares 

Afg. Etatz Raad Severin Wartberg 3 . 

“ “ “ Thomas Bartholin 

Frue Etatz Raadinde Weyse 

Kammer Jomfnie Packo 4 

Hr. Hof Predicant Bluhme 3 

Hr. Lt. (?) Able le maire 1 . 

“ Oberst Lieutenant Hans Albert von der Ltlhe 1 

" “ “ “ Christian SchOller 1 

Frue Anna Stokfleth SI. Oberste Brugmans 1 

Hr. Major Friderick Scholler I 

** Brand Major Johan Boye Junge 1 

Frue Commandeur MUhlenforts 4 

Kammer Junker Adam Levin von Dincklage 3 

Hr. Commandeur Capitaine Gyntelberg paa Hr. Cancel- 

lieraad Laurentz Kreyers Nafn 3 

Hr. Justitz Raad Diderick Chr. Lemvig 

” “ “ Schrtider 1 

“ “ “ Putschicr 3 

“ “ “ Johan Finckenhagen % 

“ “ “ BredoMunthe 4 

” “ “ Heniich de Hielmstieme 2 

“ “ “ Anthon Fabritius 1 

“ “ “ Klarup 1 

“ “ “ Christian Lintrup 5 

afg.Iver Jentoft M 

Hr. Agent Just Fabritius 5 

“ “ Pieter van Hurk 1 

“ “ Herman de Place 4 

afgh. Andreas BiQm 43 

Fr. Justitz Raadinde Henridisen 4 

Hr. Capitaine Michael Johan Herbst 2 

“ “ og Reg. Qv. Mester Peter Kellerman 1 

" “ afgt. T. G. Vieth 1 

Hr. Cancellie Raad Hans Riegelsen 2 

“ “ Simon Borthuus 2 

Hr. Kammer Raad Rasmus Fugl 2 

** “ “ Georg Henrich Johan Schmieden 2 

Jens Erick Hauck 1 

Hr. Consistorial Raad Provst Mathias Hvid 2 

FrOken Margrethe Lemvig 2 

Frue Assessor Johan Laverentzen 2 

Hr. Raadmand Thomas Ziemer 4 

“ “ Hans Holst de Place 6 


R^nery 

Shares 

H 

2 

1 


H 




}i 

H 

H 


y2 


y2 


1 

1 


4ji 


y2 

a 

H 

H 

y2 

% 

y2 


y2 
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LIST OF SHAREHOLDERS — Continued Company 


ekaree 

Hr. Raadmand Johan Fridrick Holmsted 1 

“ “ Johan Didrich Bechman 2 

Hr. Apothequer Christopher Herfort Mangor . . l 

Hr. Laugmand Johan Arndt Jentoft. 2 

Hr. Rg. Qvart. Mester Otto Borthuns 5 

Hr. Inspecteur og Landsdommer P. Kraft 2 

Hr. Borgemester Johun Daniei Baiur 0 

Hr. Vice Borgemester Gabriel Feix’inand Milan. . . 2 

Hr. Secreterer PretonviVie 4 

“ “ Denis Luoass 1 

Hr. Johan de Lehn 2Ji 

Hr. Friderich de Peloy 1 

“ Th<inias Blixenc hiold 2 

“ Peter Henrich Mejer Ober Klobmand og Slem»ne 

i del Secrete Road i Tranquebahr 9 

** afgt. Johannes Laurens von Castenschiold 5 

“ afgl. Commandant pa». St. Thomas Fridcrick Moth ... 5 

Hr. Christen Host 1 

Hr. Slotsforvalter Bernhard Voldenberg 1 

SOe Qvaesthuuset i Kibbenhafn 20 

Hr. Taxadeur Jaeger 

Johan Ludvig Abbestee 1 

“ Lyder Schielderop 8 

“ Johan Christopher Cramer 1 

“ Abraham Pelt 4 

“ Peder Morbeck 1 


“ Reinhard Iselin 

Johan Friderich GiOring. . . 
** Andreas Kollinghjusen. . . 
“ Peter and Johan Wasserfall 

** Johan Conrad Colsman 

Henrich Peter Werner 

Niels SchOt 

" SvenKftbke 

Fridrich Barfoed 

Carl Fitzman 

“ Herman Murcken 

Povel Pletz 

" Christopher Bartholin 

f^ggert Rasmusen 
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Hr. T. de Jonge 0 — 

Madame Weduve Amoldt de Pret 4 — 

Madame Maria Isabella Clare Goris 4 — 

Hr. Gotiried Josephus von Posseurode (?) 4 — 

** Johannes Josq)hu8 & Judserus (?) Hubertus Pelgrom. . — 

“ Michael Auvray 4 r 
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” Joan Bap*® Guielmo Joseph Vicomte de Fraula Heere 

van Rosier bois 8 

Juffrouw Anna Philippina & Isabella Regina Reyns I — 
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Madame Maria Boon Weduve van de Heer Jacques Schen- 
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D’Heer Peter Neyhaus 4 

Me. Vrouw I. B. Cogels 24 

Hr. Petrus Verbert 1 

DTIeer Jan Henty Idenard 4 

Joncker Petrus van Schorel Heere van Vilryck» en de 

Vrouwe Anna Maria de Clewes 2 

Hr. Petrus Reneus van Maes 1 

D’Heer J. G. Enyff 8 

D’Heer Miehael Joannes Anthonius Kuyff 1 

“ Jodocus Morell 4 

Hr. Adrian Vleshouwer 4 

Juffrouw Joanna van Laer 4 

D*Heer Anthonia Le Begge 4 

“ Jean Joseph Pintens 2 . 

“ Charles I. Roose 4 

Me. Vrouw Maria Theresia Carolina Knyff Douariere ^ van 

Joan Carlos Bosschardt 12 

D’Heer Jean Andre Pietier 4 

D’Heer F. F. Stevens 7 . 

Madame La Douariere van Collin de Bomhout 2 . 

DTIeer Joan van Eersel 4 

Hr. Bernardo Rottier 2 . 

“ JanB.F.Torfs 2 . 

“ F. Xaverius Pick 2 . 

Dame Anna Maria Catharina van den Branden Douariere 

van de Heer Carlo Francisco de Bosschardt 4 

Hr. Guilliame Vrancke a LOven 4 

** Franciscus Engelgrave 4 

D’Heer Jean Alexander Guyot 4 

Me. Juffrouw Isabella von Laer 2 . 

D’Heer Josephus Alexander de Pauw 2 

“ Peter Jaspers 2 . 

Hr. Petrus Joannes von Setter 4 . 

“ NoeHellin 2 . 

“ Jean Charles Coequeel 4 
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Hr. Jon Fransois MaximOiar de Baltin Raedt en Secre- 

tariiis der Stadt Antwerpen 2 

Hr. Leonardos de Bie fi 

Juffrouw Isabella Francois de Bie 2 

Me. Vrouw de Weduwc ^^an de Heer Frangois Mols 4 1 
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Breda, treaty of (1667), 24 
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193, 196, 197, 201, 246 (n. 4), 315- 
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Brun, Constantine, Danish minister, 
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Campeachy, 26, 41, 134, 233 
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(n.7) 
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Carlile, Charles, English captain, 53 
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Guinea, 20, 21 

Carolina and paper money, 196 
Carstenscn, George (Jorgen), 189, 192 
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Clausen, Peter, governor, 237, 244, 
245 
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Colbert and Denmark, 27, 28, 40 (n.); 
his policy, 42, 208 
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228 


Colonization of New World by 
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proposed, 18; establishment, 31; 
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pany, 32-33; charter, 32-35; settle- 
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passim; lease of St. Thomas to 
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230, 233, 237, 238 
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Courland, 21, 68 (n. 73), 80 
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191, 192 
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110-112, 115, 116, 147, 248 (n. 6) 
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Danish West India Company, first 
proposal for a, 18 
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tion company, 256 
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42 

Delavigne, Francis, governor, 89, 100- 
103, 110, 183 
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t.q.in 50, 56 (n. 35), 69, 84 
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Dover, secret treaty (1670), 24, 27 
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Dutch, activities of, 2, 16, 27, 36, 41, 
42, 55; in West Indies, 12, 38, 83, 
109, 130, 147, 151; in Guinea, 21, 
74, 86, 142, 144; in East Indies, 10, 
11, 17 
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Elsinore, 15, 29, 35, 52, 136 
Emden, 77, 79, 83, 86, 92 
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53, 55-57, 6), 62, 66-69, 803-305 
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52.53 (- 21), 66 
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36 

Excuemelin, John, Jied, 49 (n. 8) 
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90,91 
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Flushing {Vlisdngen), 72 
Fmiuna, Danish ship, 58, 60, 61, 63, 64 
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93 
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60 
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34 
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Jamaica, 23, 25, 20* 40-49* 138, 164 
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Montserrat, 12, 24, 53, 248 (n. 6) 
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73 
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of things. He knows history, but he doesn’t bore the reader with 
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knows how to describe it without affectation. What is perhaps 
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“The Kolb brothers are by no means the first adventurers to 
complete the voyage through the Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
from Wyoming to Mexico, but none of their predecessors suc- 
ceeded in making so fine a series of photographs of this scenic 
wonder of the Southwest . . . there is a new interest in this 
fresh story as told by the latest explorers, an interest which is 
greatly heightened by the remarkably vivid photographs.” — 
Review of Reviews. 

“Straightforward and entertaining ... an admirable piece 
of writing in its unassuming simplicity, lit up by good nature 
and enthusiasm ... a capital book for boys to read.” — Inde- 
pendent. 

“Mr. Kolb writes his book exactly as it should be written, 
with an admirable mixture of incident, adventure, reflection, 
and personality . . . could be read with delight by a boy and 
with an equal delight by the boy’s father ... a stirring record 
of a remarkable achievement and told with a simplicity and 
modesty which only serve to enhance the quality of suspense, 
it is a work calculated to fire the imagination and to set the 
pulses beating more quickly.” — Argonaut. 

“A story of absorbing interest . . . conveys vivid impres- 
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since 1901 has been Secretary rf the Literior to the Insular 
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of statement. The author’s position giving him free access to 
all the government records, much of the information thus made 
available has never been before made public. With practically 
unlimited material on which to draw in the way of illustrations, 
very fine and rare photographs intimately related with the text 
emphasize the lessons which they are respectively intended to 
teach. 

The result is a work of the greatest importance as well as of 
the greatest interest to all concerned as to the future possibilities 
of the Philippines and as to the course the United States Govern- 
ment should pursue in the interest of the several peoples of the 
Islands. 

“Just the kind of book that is needed.” — The New York 
Tribune, 

“It not only satisfies an immediate want, but it has a per- 
manent value *^s a record of American achievement.” — The 
San Francisco Chronicle, 
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Present’ is one of the most important books of the decade. A 
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